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WITH THE SPEED OF LIGHT» 


ECAUSE Elias Howe could not tell 
enough people, quickly, about the 
benefits of his invention, the women of 
a whole generation were deprived of 
the sewing machine, and wearily con- 
tinued their toil with thread and 
needle. 


Today, with the speed of light, the 
story of new methods and new prod- 
ucts is carried to a million homes. The 
time between invention and utilization 
is shortened amazingly. 


Sometimes we say it with music—as in 
THE HOUR OF CHARM, which pre- 
sents, at four o'clock every Monday 


afternoon, the unusual entertainmath 
of Phil Spitalny’s ALL-GIRL SINGE 
ING ORCHESTRA. We also tell how 
electric servants for the home can bri 
benefits not attainable in any othd 
way 


Increased demand and new and bett 
designs and manufacturing metho 
have both lowered costs and improve 
quality. More and better product) 
selling at lower prices, have been plactt 
within the reach of more people. Thi 
means less drudgery in an increasifl 
number of homes—more freedom, ! 
richer chance for life. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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Literary Editor, N. B. Cousins 


laborious process but that was before the 

advent of Phillip Guedalla. For The Hun- 
dred Years, Mr. Guedalla’s latest work, is a 
unique literary device which makes the story of 
the past as vitally alive as wild birds in flight. It 
views history, not as a recitation of dates and 
places, but as the theme for the drama of human 
events. 

Mr. Guedalla, an English historian who seems 
to have extended and refined the Wellsian formu- 
la, has thrown what he calls a “light bridge” 
across the span of history during the last hundred 
years. His bridge is gently arched and its founda- 
tions are gracefully anchored. It looks down 
upon the multi-colored carpet of recent history, 
whose pattern began its weave one hundred years 
ago, on that quiet June morning in 1837 when a 
little girl became Queen Victoria, and ends with 
the death of George V one year ago last January. 

It is from the towers of his bridge that Mr. 
Guedalla plays his bright spotlight upon the 
panorama of the past. And into the range of its 
sharp light appear the glittering jewels of a cen- 


| ) labora said that reading history was a 


tury’s mosaic. The spotlight moves from its focus 
on Queen Victoria and comes to rest 32 more 
times before Mr. Guedalla completes his picture. 
Now the light settles on a growing, surging 
America in its industrial evolution; now it roams 
over history’s landscape and focuses on the capi- 
tals of Europe during the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when revolution burned in the 
soul of a continent; now it picks out the ambi- 
tious Bismarck; now it brings into clear reliel 
the assassination of Alexander; now it is turned 
on America’s plunge into the World War; nowit 
widens to show two countries, one of which works 
out its destiny within the concepts of a New Deal, 
while the other turns to purge, suppression, and 
regimentation. 

The biographer of Wellington and Palmerston 
has chosen no easy task in his biography of a 
century. The last hundred years has seen the rise 
of a new civilization and the beginning, perhaps, 
of its fall. It has seen the application of new 
social principles and the fight to maintain the old. 
It has seen its maps re-drawn and re-drawn again. 
It has seen, and still sees, great wars in which 





THESE TWO MEN GREW UP TOGETHER 


but today they have 


gone separate ways... one into a blind alley... the other to SUGCESS 


ERE ARE TWO MEN. They 

were boyhood chums. They 
attended the same schools. Yet, 
today, one is well up the ladder 
of success—the other is a minor 
employee tied down to humdrum 
routine, his salary small, his 
future insecure. 


Why is one a success and the 
other a failure? Because only one 
has learned the secret of **Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.”’ 


FOR YOUR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot (for forty 


years President of Harvard Uni- 
versity) realized perhaps more 
clearly than any other man that 
knowledge is power. And he knew 
that the most useful background 
of knowledge could be obtained 
through daily association with 
the world’s most brilliant minds. 


From Dr. Eliot’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with the great books 
of the world, he selected the 
priceless treasures of literature. 
He gives them to you in his fa- 
mous Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
-.. Maps out a course of reading 
and shows how to get the most 


50 ~ 
VOLUMES 
80% Less 


than you'd pay if 
bought indi- 
vidually 


out of every spare mument by 
following his Reader's Guide. 


CONQUER NEW WORLDS 


Tonight, perhaps, you ride with 
chivalrous, whimsical Don 
Quixote. Tomorrow you may 
join Omar Khayyam or follow 
Socrates’ wit-sharpening logic, 
the political economy of Aileen 
Smith, or the amazing discov- 
eries of Joseph Lister. 


A turn of the page and you 
skip from century to century— 
from science to religion—from 
poetry to prose. You marvel at 
the mighty scope of these fifty 
masterful volumes—and suddenly 
the realization breaks over you 


that you have within reach the 
sublime thought of the ages. 


THIS LITTLE BOOK TELLS YOU HOW 


You owe it to yourself to know more 
about this momentous opportunity 
for self-advancement. Read the full 
description of The Harvard Classics 
in this fascinating little book en- 
titled, ‘15 Minutes a Day.’’ It is 
yours for the asking. In it you will 
see how to store your mind with the 
wisdom and wit of the ages—break 
the chains of mental inferiority that 
hold many men back—and step for- 
ward into the business and social 
position which is rightfully yours. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 
(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 


n \. THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 

250 Park Avenue, New York 

By mail, free and without obligation, send me the 
Booklet that tells about Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 


Books (The Harvard Classics) and contains Dr. Eliot’s 
\ own plan of reading. Also, the monthly paymnens Pisa. 


Address 





Which Way Recovery? 


The Reeovery 
Problem in the 
United States 


“Of the hundreds of volumes 
on the depression and its 
cures, this is by far the most 
thorough and authoritative 
written from the American 
point of view. .. impresses one 
with the value and needofinsti- 
tutional work in economics.” 

Henry Hazlitt, N. Y. Times 


at all bookstores $4.00 
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man’s inventive genius has facilitated self.d. 
struction. 

In surveying this material, Mr. Guedalla ha 
apparently acted on the axiom that the whole j 
greater than any of its parts. For it is th 
rounded picture of the century rather than any 
orderly succession of historic facts which the 
reader carries away with him. What Mp 
Guedalla has done was to highlight this picture 
and point up its effectiveness by “describing its 
leading moments as they affected the leading 
units of the Western World.” 

Mr. Guedalla makes no attempt to write a text. 
book to be read and recognized by scholars; jn. 
deed, The Hundred Years might well be called a 
farewell to footnotes. This does not mean that 
the work is an over-simplification or merely @ 
popularization of history. The Hundred Years 
goes to the roots at the points where it chooses to 
dig. It concerns itself more with the characters 
in the drama of the century than it does with a 
chronicle of events. And, significantly, it is 
written, not merely compiled. 


The English With Us 


Two of Mr. Guedalla’s colleagues lend an even 
greater English flavor to the month in historical 
non-fiction. And both write on almost identical 
subjects: the question of world peace as seen 
through post-war history, with special reference 
to the role of Great Britain as a force against war. 
Graham Hutton, author of Js It Peace? agrees 
with Richard Freund’s Zero Hour that British 
foreign policy will largely determine whether the 
world will yet be stayed from disaster. 

At the moment, Great Britain is blistered sorely 
from almost continuous sitting on the diplomatic 
fence. She cannot afford to snub France and Bel- 
gium, her traditional and democratic allies, yet 
must also restrain from flouting Germany or Italy, 
or both, lest she force the mailed fist of the fascist 
powers. Accordingly, Great Britain has guaran- 
teed the frontiers of Belgium and France against 
Nazi agression, at the same time tacitly sympa- 
thizing with Germany’s outright disregard and 
violation of the Versailles Treaty. And in the 
Spanish situation John Bull has played the part 
of a ventriloquist; he cries out against interven- 
tion in Spain, but at the same time he sweetly 
hums a fascist tune. How long will he continue 
to sit on the fence? 

As long as he possibly can, says Mr. Freund in 
Zero Hour, in pointing out that no other continen- 
tal policy is feasible for Britain in view of the 
threat by Italy in the Mediterranean and Africa, 
the menace of Germany in Central Europe, and 
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THEY SHALL 
NOT WANT 


by Maxine Davis 







Where are the relief dollars going, and with 
what effect? Miss Davis reports the results 
of inquiries she made here and abroad on 
the handling of relief and suggests a perma- 
nent plan. Her book contains the first de- 
tailed accounting of a typical relief case ever 
printed. $2.50 
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DANGEROUS SEA 


by George Slocombe 


















For years to come the controlling factor in 
world diplomacy will involve the Mediter- 
ranean area. A noted journalist writes an 
engrossing study of the past and recent his- 
tory of that section and its relation to con- 
tiguous nations. $2.50 
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by Graham Hutton 
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the danger of an antagonized France. Similarly, 
Mr. Hutton contends that Great Britain must 
keep her hands free while maintaining a policy 
of expediency in meeting the critical situations 
and contingencies as they arise. The author of 
Is It Peace? adds that England’s safest and wisest 
policy is to “retain strength and vigilance, seek- 
ing an opening for decisive intervention.” 

The Zero Hour is at hand, Mr. Freund believes, 
because at almost any moment the dynamite of 
war may be touched off. The sparks are being 
generated in three danger zones: Central Europe, 
Mediterranean, and the Far East. The first two 
zones might almost be grouped together, since 
they constitute the stamping ground of the fascist 
bloc. This is the domain of the dictators to a 
large degree, and it is through this belt that the 
gun and the goosestep are seen the most. Ger- 
many is reaching out on every side; she wants to 
snatch back Danzig and her lost colonies as the 
overture to her attempt at empire. And Italy has 
designs of her own. From her boot on the Medi- 
| terranean she gazes out on a sea that is under 

English domination and dreams of the day when 
; another Roman Empire will rise on its’ shores. 

Meanwhile, Il Duce brings the vision closer as he 
§ speeds completion of the two largest and fastest 
battleships afloat. 


An expert study, straightforward and illu- 
minating, of events and issues in foreign 
relations since the war, especially as con- 
cerns the part played by Great Britain. 
$2.50 


SUGAR: A Case Study of 


Government Control 
by John E. Dalton 


The ex-chief of the Sugar Section, AAA, 
surveys past, present and probable future 
aspects of Federal control. The discussion 
is not limited to sugar but covers the whole 
field of government supervision of supply 
and price. $3.00 




























































at any bookstore 
or direct from 
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60 Fifth Ave., New York 









Non-Fiction Books 


HE selection by CURRENT HIS- 

TORY’s Literary Advisory Board 
of the ten most outstanding non-fic- 
tion books of 1936 was the theme of 
a radio program broadcast over the 
coast-to-coast main network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting System. The pro- 
gram, originating in the studios of 
WEAF, New York, was broadcast on 
Saturday, January 16, from 4:30 to 
5:00 P.M. 

Featured speakers on the program 
were Dorothy Thompson, noted news- 
paper columnist and writer, and Gran- 
ville Hicks. Mr. Hicks is the author 
of John Reed: The Making of a Revo- 
lutionary, one of the books selected on 
CURRENT HISTORY ’s list. A high- 
light of the program was the drama- 
tization of several scenes from An 
American Doctor’s Odyssey, by Victor 
Heiser, M.D., another book earning a 
place on the list. 

The purpose of the editors in con- 
ducting the selections and in present- 
ing the radio program was to give 
greater emphasis to non-fiction books. 
The response has clearly indicated 
that there is a large and increasing 
number of serious readers in this coun- 
try. 

Numerous requests for copies of the 
talks given by Miss Thompson and 
Mr. Hicks have almost exhausted the 
reprints ordered to fill the demand. A 
small supply, however, is still avail- 
able and copies will be sent to readers 
upon request. 
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In the Far East, the third of Mr. Freund’s dan. 
ger zones, “Japan is advancing inexorably ,, 
carve out her empire from the prostrate body of 
China.” But it is doubtful whether Great Brita, 
could defend her interests in Hong Kong, Shany. 
hai, and possibly Australia, Borneo, New Guine, 
and the Pacific Islands. For England is cop. 
pelled to concentrate the bulk of her forces jy 
European waters, unless she wants to run the 
risk of losing hegemony on the sea to Italy, & 

It is in this plight that England casts about fo § 
a foreign policy which will enable her to remain 
the greatest empire in the world. Mr. Freund & 
suggests that the dominions be encouraged to take 
a larger share in the defense of the empire and 
build up their own armed forces. Mr. Hutton 
does not disagree that the lifelines of Grea FF 
Britain would help, but he strongly doubts that 
the dominions will send their citizens to fight 
again in Europe for a “Britain who has volun. 
tarily stepped into the furnace.” Furthermore, |; 
It Peace? believes that England could not hope to 
count on the United States for succor until Lon. 
don is actually a pile of ruin—a contention, 
incidentally, to which Mr. Freund does not sub. F 
scribe. 3 
Mr. Hutton rightly deplores the tendency to 
concede the demands of the fascist powers in the 
belief that such concessions would still the war F 
drums and make peace-loving proponents of bat- F 
tle-blooded Hitlers and Mussolinis. The very soul F 
of the fascist state is wedded to military organiza- 
tion, he maintains, and there is no reason to }) 
believe namby-pambyism will succeed where all 7 
else has failed. 

Both Is It Peace? and Zero Hour are important § 
reading in the field of history-in-the-making. The 
former gives one a thorough background for a 
complete understanding of current foreign affairs 
by recording, clearly and logically, the series of 
significant post-war events leading up to the pres- 
ent. Although it gives particular reference to the 
position of Great Britain in world affairs, it 
analyzes, country by country, the course of history 
since 1918. Zero Hour deals more fully, perhaps, 
with the current world situation and is a well- 
integrated and comprehensive work. As author- 
itative guidebooks to world affairs, both Js It § 
Peace? and Zero Hour are the best in their field 
published since the beginning of the year. . 


Democracy Again in Favor 


The vogue in extreme radicalism, so prevalent 
in this country only four years ago, seems to be Ff 
giving way to a more moderate form of social | 

(Continued on page 9) 





The exciting story of an event-packed year, the key to today’s 
momentous developments—in a new kind of book on the news 


The year 1936 made history on many fronts. In 1936, written in 
terse, flashing TIME Magazine style, tells authoritatively in word and 
picture the whole fascinating story of one of the most momentous 
years in history, covering everything from science and swing music 
to politics and movies. It's the invaluable reference book. Com- 
pletely indexed, over 600 pages, over 100 photographs, 10 charts, 
8 cartoons, 6 maps. $2.50 
“Invaluable for reference.""—M. E. Tracy, Editor of Current History. “‘Absorb- 


ingly interesting.’'"—Lowell Thomas. ‘‘Should prove a Golconda for anyone 
interested in current affairs and that should mean everybody.''—Herbert 
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by A. C. Eurich and E. C. Wilson 
TEST-MAKERS OF TIME MAGAZINE 


The authoritative history of 
American diplomacy 


The authentic record of the events 
which have shaped our diplomatic 
history since our birth as a nation 
up to the present, presented clearly 
and authoritatively by the winner of 
the 1926 Pulitzer Prize in History. 
‘Most comprehensive and scholarly 
history of American diplomacy." — 
N. Y. Times. Selected by Current His- 
tory Magazine as one of the ten best 


An outspoken survey of our 
recent history 


With liveliness and wit, a believer in 
democracy reviews the history ‘of the 
United States from the beginning of 
the century. The emphasis is on social 
history with special attention to the 
problem of adjusting our expanding 
industry with our democratic institu- 
tions. This volume throws into proper 
perspective the attempts made by the 
Administrations of this century to 


non-fiction books published in 1936. solve our ever-growing problems. 


Illustrated. $5.00 $3.50 
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by Dwight L. Dumond 


A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


by Samuel Flagg Bemis 


257 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 





ASIA 20th Anniversary Issue 


Since the first issue appeared during the World War, ASIA Magazine has been a living docu- 
ment of history in the making, of revolution and reconstruction, of dynamic personalities vividly 


unfolded—Colonel Lawrence, Lenin, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, Ibn Saud, Feisal, Chiang Kai-shek, 


Stalin. 


The voiceless millions of the Orient, too, have had their spokesmen among ASIA’S contributors. 
Many of the great stories of exploration and of paleontological discoveries in the Orient have 
appeared first in ASIA. To signalize its anniversary, ASIA has selected some of the outstanding 
contributions of the past two decades, which will be published in the March issue. These will 


include: 


ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


WHERE THE DINOSAUR HID ITS EGGS 


WILLIAM BEEBE 


HUNTING THE WILD CHICKENS OF JAVA 


STELLA BENSON 


A SECRET CITY 


MAURICE BROWNE 


{| REMEMBER 


PEARL S. BUCK 


THE NEW ROAD 


MAURICE HINDUS 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE OLD HOME 


WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


ADVENTURES WITH WILD ANIMAL INTELLI- 
GENCE 


BARONESS ISHIMOTO 


GRANDDAUGHTERS OF THE SAMURAI 


BERTHOLD LAUFER 


HOW TO WEIGH AN ELEPHANT 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


RED, A SHORT STORY 


P. K. MOK 


TRAGIC MOUNTAIN 


NATHANIEL PEFFER 


| LEARNED ABOUT CHINA FROM THEM 


AMEEN RIHANI 


IN IBN SAUD'S PALACE 


VINCENT SHEEAN 


SHAH-IN-SHAH 


WILLARD STRAIGHT 


SKETCHES IN PEKING 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


THREE CONVERSATIONS, WITH ALBERT 
EINSTEIN, ROMAIN ROLLAND AND 
H. G. WELLS 


LOWELL THOMAS 


THE SOUL OF THE ARABIAN REVOLUTION 


ARTHUR WALEY 


THE CICADA 


More than 100 pages, including all of ASIA’S regular features and a 16-page portfolio 
of photographs ranging from the Mediterranean to the Pacific 


Special Offer | 


| with the March Anniversary Issue. 


8 months trial $9 | ii 


subscription, 
including the special , Address 
March issue. 


ASIA Magazine, 40 East 49th Street, New York. 
For the enclosed $2 please send me ASIA for 8 months, beginning | 
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philosophy. We remember that not long ago any- 
one who professed faith in democracy was 
labelled a chauvinist and a tool of the capitalists. 
Today, we have come to recognize that the forces 
for good in a democracy are vested with such 
bright social possibilities that it would be folly 
to scrap the entire system in the hope that a dic- 
tatorship, either by individual or class, can fur- 
nish economic emancipation. 

This is the theme, broadly speaking, of three 
new works which have re-discovered America and 
not found it wanting. Starting with Harold E. 
Stearns’ America: A Re-appraisal and on through 
A Declaration of Interdependence by H. A. Over- 
street and Our Ineffective State, by William H. 
Hessler, one carries away the conviction that not 
one of the three authors would trade even the 
ragged seams of democracy, with all its fuzziness, 
for a highly-polished, sixteen-cylindered dictator- 
ship. 

Mr. Stearns, for example, thoroughly seems to 
enjoy re-introducing America to Americans. His 
enthusiasm is not the sour-bellied, nonsensical 
flag waving, or surface patriotism type, say, of 
William Randolph Hearst. Nor has he too much 
of a disposition to close his eyes to the faults of 
American democracy. Mr. Stearns has the com- 
mendable courage to stand up and say exactly 
what most of us believe and would say, too, if we 
were not afraid, curiously enough, that we might 
be ridiculed as naive or lacking in intellectual 
skepticism. What he says is that the American 
system is fundamentally sound; that our art, 
literature, and general culture are not inferior 
just because they are American; that there is 
something unexplainably reassuring in being able 
to yell, shout, sing, scowl, smile, frown, and yawn 
without fearing internment in a concentration 
camp. 

Mr. Stearns ought to know. He was one of the 
leaders of the Literary Left who found America 
intellectually sterile in the early twenties and out 
of sheer disgust for their countrymen left for the 
more cultured and appreciative Paris. But Mr. 
Stearns has completed the cycle. He returned to 
America several years ago, apparently with the 
same effect as a man taking off a blindfold in the 
bright sunlight. For Harold Stearns has at last 
burst into the daylight of democracy. And he is 
still rubbing his eyes, not so much because he is 
unaccustomed to the glare, but because he is al- 
most delightfully confused by the many bright 
aspects of America that he did not see before. 
Re-discovering America, which he wrote shortly 
after his return, and now America: A Re-ap- 
praisal are the results. 


The ONLY complete 
up-to-the-minute 
guide to 
World Politics 


Zero 
Hour 


By RICHARD FREUND 


The one book that gives all the 
answers to queries about the pres- 
ent world crisis, and explains in 
terms of recent background the 
world events of today and surveys 
the possibilities of tomorrow. In 
Europe, around the Mediterran- 
ean, in China, Japan, India, Africa 
and the United States forces are at 
work that may push the world into 
war at any moment. Zero Hour 
tells Who, What, Why and How. 

$2.50 


A Guide to Far East Events 


Far East 
in World 
Politics 


By G. F. HUDSON 


Indispensable for everyone who 
wants to understafd the present 
situation and the probable course 
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MAXINE DAVIS 
Author of “They Shall Not Want.” 


An “Effective Democracy” 

America: A Re-appraisal clears the ground for 
positive and constructive suggestions towards a 
reinforced democracy. Both Dr. Overstreet and 
Mr. Hessler agree with Mr. Stearns that there is 
much good in American democracy, but they do 
not stop there; it is their main concern that this 
democracy be made, to use a word in high favor 
with both authors, “effective”. 

As a psychologist, Dr. Overstreet would begin 
his plan for an effective democracy by giving 
Americans a new “key-word” to best express the 
philosophy of the new Americanism. The French 
Revolution was dramatized by the words “liberty, 
equality, fraternity”, while America’s catch-word 
in its revolution was “independence”. But a new 
word, Dr. Overstreet believes, is now needed for 
Americans to reveal the “new enterprise which it 
is their destiny to undertake”. 

The word suggested by Dr. Overstreet, as indi- 
cated in the title of his book, is “interdependence”. 
It is intended as a synthesis, in its most noble 
meaning, of independence and dependence. 
American democracy has its wealthy (independ- 
ents) and its poverty-stricken (dependents). 
has its powerful and its weak. Its exploiters and 
exploited. In brief, the relationship may be 
summed up in the phrase, independence versus 
dependence. Dr. Overstreet would resolve these 
apparently “irreconcilable opposites” into a new 
synthesis. 


Tax 
Expert 


finds 


LaSalle Training 
INVALUABLE! 


R. P. Barthalow, Chief — Ohio’s 
Sales Tax Section — Asserts 
La Salle’s Accountancy Course 
Was “Big Help”’. 


ROM my own experience, I know that the 

LaSalle Higher Accountancy training pro- 
gram is well worth the time of anyone inter- 
ested in a successful career in any phase of 
accounting work.” So writes R. P. Barthalow, 
Chief of the Sales Tax Section of the Tax Com- 
mission of Ohio, a department which handles 
over fifty million dollars a year. And well 
does Mr. Barthalow know. For he himself 
studied with LaSalle. 

When Mr. Barthalow first began his course, 
he was Chief of the Income Tax Division, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Recognizing the 
need of more knowledge in modern accounting 
principles, after a careful investigation, he en- 
rolled in LaSalle’s Higher Accountancy Course. 
Several splendid promotions resulted. He says: 
“Your training has been a very definite help to 
me. I have found it splendidly organized, 
authoritative and complete.” 

Such tribute to LaSalle’s training is not un- 
usual. Every week, grateful students who have 
won far better positions due to LaSalle trainin 
write to us. And to date, more than 500, 
men and women have been benefited by this 
Accounting course. 1,350 of America’s C. P. A.’s 
have been LaSalle trained. LaSalle training is 
complete. It is specialized. Its teaching methods 
are unusual. All it requires from you is am- 
bition, the will to work—and the willin - to 
exchange —* of play for years of larger 
success. So, why not learn more about this 
course now? To get full information costs you 
only the price of a post- , 
age stamp. And from this 
3c investment may come 
a position which may 
pay you thousands 
more each year than 
you’re earning now. 

Send coupon below 
today. 


La Salle Extension 


University 
Dept. 3392-HR, Chicago 


Please send me your free 64-page book,“‘Accountancy, 
the Profession That Pays,”’ and tell me about the train- 
ing that Mr. Barthalow found so valuable. 
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Believing that “interdependence”, which he de- 
scribes as the most rewarding level of inde- 
pendence, will advance and consolidate democ- 
racy, Dr. Overstreet suggests a modified phrasing 
of the Declaration of Independence: 


When in the course of human events it 
becomes evident that, in manifold 
ways, we are linked together, a decent 
respect for the logic of life requires 
that we so order and adjust our social 
arrangements that we make effective 
the interdependence of all mankind. 


What can interdependence do? Dr. Overstreet 
believes it will bridge the chasm between produc- 
tion and purchasing power; producer-obligation 
and consumer-right; citizens and their repre- 
sentatives; between political aims and _ political 
means; between happiness and intelligence; be- 
tween absentee ownership and absentee-responsi- 
bility; between ourselves and our resources. 

America’s problem, he asserts, can be solved 
without benefit of “ism”. With interdependence 
as its blueprints, with the growth of consumer 
cooperatives, and with the careful introduction of 
public ownership and operation of credit issu- 
ance, distribution of electric power, and railroads, 
America can look forward to a modernized 
democracy. 

A Declaration of Interdependence is sound and 
stimulating reading. Dr. Overstreet’s logic is 
thoroughly tenable and sharply pointed, as befits 
his rating as one of our greatest contemporary 
thinkers. His latest work will please a large 
following that has been attracted to him through 
his work as an educator, psychologist, and writer ; 
particularly those who enjoyed his Guide to Civil- 
ized Leisure and We Move in New Directions. 

Mr. Hessler’s theme in Our Ineffective State is 
that democracy is here to stay; the problem is to 
examine, modify, and repair it “before it breaks 
down altogether with subsequent disaster.” Like 
Dr. Overstreet, Mr. Hessler holds a brief with the 
American system of checks and balances. Dr. 
Overstreet’s argument is not with the system it- 
self, for he believes that it should be extended to 
the economic area instead of being confined solely 
to the sphere of politics. Mr. Hessler contends 
that the entire check and balance method has 
frustrated the proper operation of democracy. 
The eighteenth century conception of democracy, 
with its restrictions and counter-restrictions, does 
not hold true today, he adds, because present-day 
democracy must have the machinery and author- 
ity to transform the people’s needs into action. 

This, then, is Mr. Hessler’s idea of the “effec- 

tive” democracy, as compared to the “ineffective” 
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state in which “conditions are ripe for seizure by 
ruthless power-crazed realists.” The government 
would be keyed to the thinking of the times and 
the people. It would be sufficiently sirong to meet 
any challenges of communism or fascism. And it 
would be directed by a “visionary conservatism” 
in the form of a “stabilized capitalism, merging 
almost perceptibly into a collectivism as much to 
socialism as to capitalism”. 

One of the forces now working against democ- 
racy, Mr. Hessler believes, is the Supreme Court 
which he describes as the third house of Congress 
whose specific consent is required before a statute 
can be put into effect. Those who defend the Con- 
stitution above everything else, he predicts, may 
“save” that document only to see the entire struc- 
ture of constitutional government collapse “be- 
cause that adored and exacting written instrument 
stood between the government and its task.” 

Mr. Hessler neither minces nor wastes words. 
His book will be hard swallowing for all who be- 
lieve that the function of government in a democ- 
racy is to govern as little as possible. His view- 
point, explained clearly and without hesitation, 
is the one which will be represented many times 
in the great issue now before the nation as to 
whether our American democracy can best be 
“effective” by dealing directly and in a forthright 
manner with social problems or by the slow and 
deliberate processes of regular constitutional gov- 
ernment. 


Recovery and Relief 

The story of America’s present depression and 
its efforts toward recovery has been told many 
times but never analyzed as well as in the Brook- 
ings Institution report on The Recovery Problem 
in the United States nor interpreted from the 
human standpoint as well as by Maxine Davis in 
They Shall Not Want. 

Exact knowledge and figures pertaining to the 
economic cycles are of absolute importance and 
it is to be regretted that they are not used more 
often by alleged public officers. But there is an- 
other phase which is equally important and which 
is seldom seen in long rows of figures: the human 
equation. Ideally, a combination of both would 
seem to be in order. This combination is pro- 
vided, happily enough, by the Brookings report 
and Miss Davis’ work. 

Regardless of its conclusions, which comprise 
approximately only two percent of its content, 
but which are critical of the New Deal, The Re- 
covery Program in the United States is without 
question the best record published to date on the 
subject. Its 700 pages are filled with charts, 
graphs, and tables. There is no question on the 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Charles Fabens Kelley, Director of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 
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@ Inconspicuous but important is the 
name “Western Electric” on your 
telephone. 

You may never have noticed it, yet 
it has been there for years. And it 
has a great deal to do with the qual- 
ity and low cost of telephone service. 

Western Electric has been making 
Bell System equipment for over half 
a century. Its specialized production 
and purchasing have enabled the 
operating companies in the Bell Sys- 
tem to buy equipment and supplies 
of the highest quality at reasonable 
prices. Western Electric serves fur- 


ther by maintaining a nation-wide 
system for the rapid delivery of mate- 
rial and apparatus. 

This is an important factor in pro- 
viding good telephone service from 
day to day and speeding its restora- 
tion in time of fire, flood or other 
emergency. 

Western Electric is an integral part 
of the Bell System and has the same 


objectives as the rest of the organ- 
ization. It plays its part in making 
your telephone service dependable, 
efficient and inexpensive 
—the best in the world. 
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Reforming the Judiciary 


N FRIDAY, February 5, 1937, President 
Roosevelt, in a surprise message to 
Congress, announced his plan for re- 

forming the Judiciary. Since that time, the 
country has seethed with discussion. There 
can be little doubt that Congress is in a mood 
to curb the Supreme Court, but whether it is 
in a mood to accept the President’s plan in 
toto, time alone can tell. Formidable oppo- 
sition, especially in the Senate, has already 
developed to certain provisions in the plan. 
Such Democrats as King of Utah, Glass of 
Virginia, and Burke of Nebraska, and such 
Progressives as Borah of Idaho and Johnson 
of California have announced disapproval. 
Briefly stated, the plan provides: 


1) that the President may appoint a jus- 
tice to the Supreme Court in addition to 
every justice who has not, or does not 
resign before reaching the age of 70 years 
and six months, with the proviso that the 
total number of justices should not ex- 
ceed 15; 

2) that the President may appoint an ad- 
ditional judge to inferior courts under 
similar conditions, with the proviso that 
the total number of such judges shall not 
exceed 50; 

3) that if, as, and when a law is declared 
unconstitutional by an inferior court, the 
case will go straight to the Supreme 
Court; 

4) that a proctor shall be created to keep 
track of all cases in which the constitu- 
tionality of a law is challenged, and in- 
form the Government. 


There are two ways of revising the Con- 
stitution in its practical application to law- 
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making. One is by amendment, while the 
other consists in having the Supreme Court 
construe the Constitution in a broad way and 
with due regard to changing ideas and con- 
ditions. 

President Roosevelt's plan embodies the 
second way. He believes that the Constitution 
is broad enough to permit all necessary re- 
forms, if properly interpreted, and that if the 
Supreme Court as it now exists cannot, or will 
not, make the right kind of decisions, the 
Executive and the Congress are justified in 
revising or enlarging its personnel. 

The proposition does not lack historical 


NEA Service 
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background. Membership of the Supreme 
Court has been reduced, or enlarged, no less 
than five times since that tribunal was first 
established. Furthermore, the Constitution 
leaves the door wide open for the pursuit of 
such a course. Congress could, if it felt so 
disposed, increase the number of justices on 
the Supreme Bench to 15, 50, or even 500. 
Confidence in the Supreme Court and belief 
that an independent judiciary is essential to 
our system of government have prevented such 
political tinkering as the Constitution would 
seem to permit. 

The real issue is, whether the American 
people will continue to amend the Constitu- 
tion when they desire important changes in 
their government, or whether they will avoid 
the tedious process of amendment by tolerating 
such political interference with the Supreme 
Court as is necessary to make it conform to 
what appears to be the prevailing sentiment. 

As presently constituted, the Supreme Court 
consists of nine members. They are: Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes; Associate Jus- 
tices Willis Van Devanter, James Clark Mc- 
Reynolds, Louis D. Brandeis, George Suther- 






HE automobile strike has proved of such 
Wy doreactig consequence for industrial 

activity that the fundamental issues 
which it involves have been thrust upon the 
attention of Americans in a manner which 
cannot be gainsaid. 

The controversy follows the new pattern of 
labor relations. It is a three-way fight. There 
is not only the issue of the worker versus the 
employer. There is the struggle within the 
ranks of labor itself—between the skilled and 
the unskilled, between the craft and the in- 
dustrial form of organization, between the 
conservatism of the established unions and 
the militancy of the new and larger ones now 
seeking recognition. 

The same pattern characterized the ship- 
ping strike, where the rank and file broke 
away from the union officials. In the case of 
the auto controversy, the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, led by John L. Lewis, 
represents the new unionism and is the dy- 
namic and novel force in the situation, as it 
seeks the right of being the sole bargaining 
agency for the automobile workers through 


G. M. C. Versus C. I. O. 
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land, Pierce Butler, Harlan F. Stone, Owen J. 
Roberts, and Benjamin N. Cardozo. Six of 
them are over 70. If the President’s plan of 
enlarging the Court is approved, he would be 
allowed to appoint six additional judges, 
whether any of those over 70 retired or not. 

When first established, the Supreme Court 
consisted of six justices. Eleven years later it 
was reduced to five. After that, the number 
was varied by different Congressional Acts 
from six to ten. Congress first fixed the num- 
ber at nine in 1869. Afterward it was reduced 
to seven and then raised to nine again. It has 
remained at nine for more than 50 years. 

The Supreme Court has rendered 16 de- 
cisions that properly may be regarded as 
affecting laws emanating from the New Deal. 
In five cases it upheld New Deal laws and in 
11 declared them unconstitutional. Five de- 
cisions adverse to the New Deal were unani- 
mous. 

Three justices—Brandeis, Stone, and Car- 
dozo—are generally regarded as favorable to 
the New Deal. Brandeis was appointed by 
Wilson; Stone by Coolidge, and Cardozo by 
Hoover. 


the United Automobile Workers. The Gen- 
eral Motors represents the employers; it is a 
typical large American industry, producing 
about 40% of the national output of cars and 
trucks and with far-reaching financial rami- 
fications. The American Federation of Labor 
stands for the more conservative type of 
unionism and has endorsed the strike from a 
distance, although jealously preserving the 
independence of the craft unions. 

If this pattern of labor relations is growing 
familiar, the same cannot be said of the tech- 
nique of the sit-down strike. Technically, this 


/torm of action is illegal. But the authorities, 


for reasons of public consideration, hesitated 
to apply the injunction issued against the 
strikers. It is also dictatorial: for it enables a 
small group of workers in key positions to 


. force the remaining workers into inactivity. 


here is a credible report to the effect that the 
hand of the C.I.0. leaders was forced in this 


- respect, and that the action was taken without 


their indorsement. Be that as it may, this 
French wrinkle has created a new problem, 
with which the present laws cannot cope. 
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One undeniable certainty stands out. Indus- 
trial strife has and will entail an unparalleled 
economic waste. The Pacific Coast maritime 
strike lasted 99 days and cost business, labor, 
and the public some $700,000,000. The auto- 
mobile strike has even graver potentialities, 
when it is considered that it is but a flanking 
attack in the movement to organize indus- 
trially steel, lumber, and textile workers. 

All parties to the controversy are unanimous 
as to the waste involved. Yet there were many 
lengthy and sterile conferences and bitter 
recriminations. Both sides fought shy of the 
National Labor Relations Act, which, in any 
case, is in the hands of the courts. It is abun- 
dantly evident there is no sufficient guarantee 
of the interests of the fourth and most im- 
portant party to the controversy—the public. 
And it is equally clear that the system of law 
and the codes of social ethics will have to 
undergo drastic revision in the light of new 
facts if American labor relations are to pass 
out of the jungle stage. 

The views of the two antipodal parties to 
the controversy are presented here with cer- 
tain qualifications. They represent the atti- 
tudes of the extremes in the controversy; not 
all employers would subscribe to a rigid stand 
against industrial unionism, and some labor 
elements would be found adhering to the 
philosophy of the employers. But, in that they 
demonstrate the prevailing attitude, whether 
explicitly or implicitly expressed, on each side 
of the fence, they shed light upon the nature 
of the problems involved. 

Against Industrial Unions: Everyone 
knows that the present object of industry is 
not primarily service, but profit. And with the 
worker this is also true, since he must sell his 
labor at the highest possible rate at all times. 
Whether such a selfish fact symbolizes human 
degradation is of no importance; it remains a 
fact, constant and inescapable. Thus in the 
instance of the General Motors strike, all pur- 
ported reasons for the disturbance must first 
be measured on the basis of whether or not 
labor is being deprived of a fair wage for serv- 
ice. Peculiarly enough, not even Homer Martin 
can complain that this is true in the auto in- 
dustry. What then is the underlying reason 
for the strike disturbance? Behind the facade 
of derivative expressions, such as “legality”, 
“fair play”, “cooperation”, “oppression”, there 
is a fundamental objective. President Sloan, 
whose highly trained mind is geared to detect 
basic combinations, puts the case succinctly: 
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“Wages, working conditions, honest collective 
bargaining, have little, if anything, to do with 
the underlying situation. They are simply a 
smoke screen to cover the real objective. .. . 
That real issue is perfectly clear, and here it 
is: Will a labor organization run the plants of 
General Motors Corporation or will the man- 
agement continue to do so?” 

Labor predicates its case on the “right” of 
the worker to collective bargaining and the 
“right” of the worker to an equitable division 
of profit. General Motors long ago established 
the right of collective bargaining through com- 
pany unions which, because of their unit segre- 
gation, are better fitted to deal with specific 
problems in specific plants. As for the ques- 
tion of an equitable division of income, it has, 
on the admission of workers, no validity in the 
auto industry. However, since the word 
“right” realizes value only through the direct 
or implied use of force, the General Motors 
management must examine this threat objec- 
tively. Mass organization of workers into bar- 
gaining agencies is, of course, the necessary 
force with which the workers propose to estab- 
lish the validity of their “rights.” But, on their 
own admission, it is not necessary for them to 
create this power which must eventually 
modify or wholly destroy management in order 
to secure a more equitable distribution of 
profit in the automotive industry. Industry in 
general and the auto industry in particular 
have already recognized the value of mass 
buying power. This conception is current 
among responsible managements, and while 
admittedly slow in materializing, must eventu- 
ally maintain wages on an equitable plane 
with dividends. 

General Motors has often declared, and 
proved, its responsibility to the community. It 
protests the illegality of a strike depriving the 
greater number of workers of their livelihood, 
and basically violating the principle of private 
property upon which the framework of law 
‘and order is erected. Sit-down strikers have 
confiscated property and conducted negotia- 
tions under the constant threat of destruction 
of machinery and prolonged industrial stop- 
page. Admitting the efficacy and the reality of 
such methods, serious consideration has been 
given to an eventual curb on such gangsterism. 
Currently, demands made to management 
under these conditions appear to have some 
chance of success. That such demands, as they 
become more exacting with an increased 
power, will eventually destroy industry is an 
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indisputable fact. General Motors recognizes 
this situation with characteristic realism. They 
have devised a simple strategy allowing them 
to make forced concessions only with powerful * 
resistance. In this way, they hope, it will not 
only be possible to delimit and balance untried 
theories, but will place management in a posi- 
tion to recapture concessions that in practice 
seriously threaten the structure of industry. 
With the advent of the C.I.O. an entirely 
new factor entered into the normal relations 
of management and labor. The C.I.O. is a 
third party, uninterested in the specific prob- 
lems of one industry, functioning as a non- 
competitive entity supreme in its own field and 
capable of destruction. Operating beyond the 
periphery of public responsibility it can, if 
carried to logical extremes, become more 
powerful than Government itself. In its pres- 
ent form it is not unlike a racket. The com- 
petitive factors of industry and finance are of 
no concern to the C.1.0. All labor bargain- 
ing power functions only in relation to wages. 
In the instance of General Motors, if the C.1.O. 
eventually exacts a standard of wages incom- 
patible with finance charges and competitive 
conditions, then it will be, of course. necessary 
to pass excessive fixed charges on to the con- 
sumer. But again this is no worry of the 
C.1.0. If it functions at all. it intends to func- 
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tion as an elite, enjoying any and all conces- 
sions that it is able to exact from other un- 
organized parties. 

™ Numerous atrocity charges are brought to 
bear against management, not the least of 
which is the condemnation of methods used to 
combat unionization of industry. Investigating 
committees have proven that espionage sys- 

\ tems are supported, and terroristic tactics are 
often resorted to in the elimination of those 


But what other methods are effective against 
the attractive and often spurious promises of 
labor organizers? Arguments and paternalis- 
tic concessions avail little with those men who 
are provoked by outside agencies into evaluat- 
ing their specific jobs as being worth more 
than they really are in the industrial pattern. 
For management to encourage unionization 
would be detrimental to its own interests and 
to what it believes are the interests of the 
worker. 

What would be the immediate results, as- 
suming that the C.I.0. realized its objectives? 
Even John L. Lewis could not truthfully deny 
that the efficiency of industry would be im- 
paired. It would no longer be necessary for 
the skilled workers to maintain high produc- 
tion standards. The unskilled, the inefficient, 
would set the pace, and be amply secured 
against discharge by the power of unionism. 
But of greater importance would be the direct 
effect upon finance. Under the laws of com- 
petitive business, finance, in order to maintain 
the fluidity necessary to constant change, must 
avoid high fixed costs in the form of wages. 
New and revolutionary industries depend upon 
low wages. Finance charges compatible to the 
risk involved in new business are also incom- 
patible with high wage costs as fixed by 
dictatorial unions. 

Schemes are often advanced as to the best 
method of determining a fair wage. Some 
economists advocate a candid exchange of 
financial information between labor and man- 
agement. This is a simple plan and one that 
appeals to the uninitiated. Unfortunately, to 
accept the primary tenet of such a plan would 
completely revolutionize the entire economic 
system. A financier once pointed out that no- 
body can do business with glass pockets. This 
is no less true today, especially when one half 
percent differential in a fixed interest charge 
may mean the success or failure of a business 
venture. Other schemes are equally invalid 
since almost all of them are predicated on the 
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belief that one or the other disputant will 
benevolently renounce some hard-won advan- 
tage favorable to his position. 

Absentee ownership is continually attacked 
as the prime evil of industrialism. Without 
admitting that absentee ownership is in itself 
destructive, there are numerous reforms that 
can and must be made without dislocating the 
delicate relationship between finance capital 
and management. However, absentee owner- 
ship cannot be entirely eliminated. Where one 
invention can destroy the entire value of an 
industry overnight, necessitating expensive re- 
organizations beyond the resources of carefully 
nurtured reserves, then finance capital must be 
employed even though it lead to the various 
evils of absentee ownership. But labor leaders 
are hardly interested in this aspect of industry. 
They see themselves as bargaining agents, pit- 
ting the security and future of their members 
against the future and stability of manage- 
ment. It would prejudice their case to admit 
that the future of the worker is ineluctably 
bound up with the future of management. 

To recount the virtues of management would 
be surperfluous at this time. Long ago labor 
evaluated paternalism as nothing more than 
enlightened selfishness on the part of manage- 
ment. Nor is it apposite to list the exhorta- 
tions that labor has leveled at management in 
the hope that they should so far neglect their 
own interests as to take them seriously. Labor 
recognizes that the half-nude anthropoid, so 
lovingly employed as a dramatic symbol, needs 
something more than his bare fists if he is to 
realize even a few of his destructive objectives. 
In the light of these facts, is it any wonder that 
management fights with every weapon at its 
command to preserve an economic scheme 
which, if far from perfect, they sincerely be- 
lieve can be modified without the destructive 
extremes all struggles for power evolve? 

Since the whole question of labor and man- 
agement has resolved itself into an open strug- 
gle for power both sides have become pensively 
interested in the future. Numerous seers, who 
have plotted eventualities in a logical line, re- 
turn a gloomy answer, although it must be 
remembered that their thought-processes ig- 
nore all modifying factors which may, at any 
stage, divert the force of the struggle into en- 
tirely different channels. However, assuming 
that the C.I.0. wins through to an equal bar- 
gaining position with management, the out- 
come is inevitable. Both parties will logically 
turn to Government agencies hoping in this 
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way to secure the necessary support to establish 
ascendancy. Under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment this can have but one result. Manage- 
ment will resort to bribery and corruption as 
it has in the past, seeking in this way to outbid 
a united labor front whose advantage will 
naturally be at the polling places. Virulent 
strikes will nullify the processes of mass pro- 
duction, and management, faced with destruc- 
tion, may very well attempt to settle the issue 
through a resort to subsidized force. Fortu- 
nately, this train of events is based wholly on 
extremism. No one doubts, and management 
least of all, that the inherent antagonisms be- 
tween labor and capital can be reconciled 
peaceably. 

For Industrial Unions: Labor admits the 
charge that it has resorted to force; it admits 
that it has taken the initiative—as far as the 
present strike is concerned—in resorting to 
illegal instruments; it does not argue the law- 
fulness of the sit-down strike. 

But it seeks to justify these measures on 
two grounds: Firstly, that industry has set the 
pace in the use of violence, from the time that 
Frick called in the Pinkerton men to settle the 
Homestead strike by force, down to the reign 
of Pearl L. Bergoff and the disclosures of 
espionage being made before the La Follette 
Committee during the actual progress of 
the C.I.0.-G.M.C. controversy. Secondly, the 
unions maintain that the law is several jumps 
behind the times, that it exists to prop up the 
industrial status quo, and that it provides no 
method for peaceful change of that status quo. 

In short, the unions claim that industrial 
relations have been carried on with clubs, and 
that the strike is the only available weapon to 
use against a powerfully fortified opponent. 
Under these circumstances, unions cannot see 
why legality should be demanded of labor 
when the law is stacked against it, and why 
virtue should be expected of workers.and not 
employers. 

Are labor unions a racket? This charge is 
thrown in the face of union organizers with 
monotonous frequency. The Dewey investi- 
gation has shown up some unions as such; 
demands are made that union books be opened 
up to the public, in the same way that they 
are in England. 

The union movement meets these accusa- 
tions with counter-charges: “Public responsi- 
bilities,” they say, in effect, “go with public 
privileges. Unless we are recognized as public 
bodies, we see no obligation to observe such 
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responsibilities.” And again, there is implicit 
in union action the question that, if a racket 
be defined as the exploitation of a large body 
for the gain of a small minority, then what 
does the following consideration make of the 
General Motors Corporation? In 1935, 27 
executives of General Motors received over 
$50,000 each, totalling $4,192,773; for all of 
them, this represented an increase of 50-100% 
over the previous year, at a time when workers 
received a 5% hourly increase. 

One argument advanced by employers is 
that their interest in the workers is paternal, 
that they represent the “goose that lays the 
golden eggs”, and that the workers’ interests 
are safest in their hands. 

The unions’ answer to this is that the large 
industries, particularly steel, comprise feudal 
estates. You are brought into the world by a 
company doctor, you are married by the com- 
pany priest, and you are buried by the com- 
pany undertaker. But the objection is that the 
nexus between employer and employee is not 
personal, but financial. The employer is re- 
sponsible primarily, not for the workers’ wel- 
fare, but for the profits of a financial oligarchy 
which permits his continued operation. Hence, 
most employers could not, even if they would, 
assume this paternalistic attitude. A Mr. Ford, 
with his financial independence, is an excep- 
tion; but for a Mr. Sloan, who is accountable 
to the du Ponts, it would be a betrayal of his 
primary responsibility. 

Proceeding from this, it is clear to union 
organizers that, under the present set-up, labor 
must look after itself. 

Starting from this point, the C.I.O. argu- 
ment runs as follows: The freedom to strike 
his own bargain is an empty privilege for the 
overwhelming majority of workers. It implies 
the employer’s unrestricted right to hire and 
fire—and too many “finks” have been hired 
under the sanction of this principle. It does 
not imply a corresponding freedom for the 
worker, since technological unemployment has 
created a glutted labor market. When it comes 
to bargaining, what chance has an individual 
worker against the centralized power of the 
employer? 

Hence, according to the unionists, there is a 
clear-cut case for unions as the only means of 
introducing any equality of bargaining condi- 


tions. But the case for industrial as opposed ~ 


to local unions rests on three further consider- 
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ations: (a) With the integration and conse- 
quently unified control of industry, a national 
organization is necessary to gain complete 
equality of bargaining. One aspect of this 
issue was expressed during the G.M.C. strikes, 
when the unions asked whether, as an alterna- 
tive to a national agreement. the management 
would “continue to give us the run-around by 
passing the buck back and forth between the 
plants and the main offices?” (b) It is true 
that a national union means outside control of 
the worker in any given factory. But this out- 
side control is independent of intimidation, 
discrimination against union activity, or even 
against those working for improved conditions. 
(c) A union implies a better bargaining posi- 
tion for labor, therefore better wages—that is, 
higher labor costs for the industry involved. 
If only a few plants are unionized, they must 
inevitably suffer as regards their competitive 
position in the industry. If, on the other hand, 
the industry is organized on a national basis, 
all compete_on the basis of common labor 
standards, redistribution of income is achieved 
fairly, and the “chiseler” who would improve 
his competitive position by lowering his labor 
standards—an enemy of employers as well as 
of employees—is eliminated. 


Wider Questions 


In the final analysis, the issues broaden out 
far beyond the specific merits and demerits of 
labor unions, industrial or otherwise. 

Pacific settlement of disputes implies some 
other standard of working conditions than the 
amount of brute force that can be commanded 
by either side. But if there is a fair and de- 
sirable wage for labor, it is apparent that 
there must be some conception of a reasonable 
return to capital. If labor succeeds in gaining 
a larger slice of the melon, and industry reim- 
burses itself by charging higher prices, then 
the public bears the burden, and the whole 
purpose of a more equitable distribution of 
wealth is defeated. Again, industrial unions, 
particularly in coal, have already discovered 
that organization avails them nothing in an 
unstable industry. 

The G.M.C.-C.LO. controversy has been 
more than a specific labor dispute. It is a 
cross-section of an infinitely more complex 
problem of social, economic, and constitutional 
significance. 
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Another Flood Disaster 


past without much novelty or variation. 

We heard it all in 1927 and again in 1934. 
The latest disaster may have been a little big- 
ger, but that is about all. The headlines read 
much as they did ten years ago, and the inci- 
dents are about the same. You can count the 
dead, enumerate the homeless, compute the 
loss, and arrive at a reasonably accurate ap- 
praisal of the cost. You can read about the 
tragic fate of human beings until you are 
numb with horror, and you can work yourself 
into a veritable passion because what should 
have been done was not done. When all has 
been written and said, however, it is just an- 
other flood, just another grim reminder of our 
failure to meet the challenge of a neglected 
land and a neglected river system. (See map 
showing Mississippi flood lands and Army 
engineers’ estimates of the flood’s peak.) 

In 1927, the flood was confined largely to 
the lower Mississippi, and because of the 
wholesale misfortune involved, the Govern- 
ment took prompt and effective action. The 
Mississippi was dyked and barricaded under 
the supervision of army engineers at a cost 
of nearly a billion dollars. That is why this 
stupendous flood flowing into the Mississippi 
from the Ohio did so little damage below 
Cairo. The Mississippi levees held, even 
though they had to take care of all the waters 
pouring into a funnel from 10,000 miles of 
branches and tributaries. 

We have shown what could be done on the 
downstream end of the Mississippi. Now it 
remains to show what can be done on the 
upper end. We have had plenty of warning 
that it ought to be done. Time after time, the 
Ohio, the Missouri, and other main branches 
of the Mississippi—not to mention scores of 
similar tributaries—have gone on a rampage. 

If it is just to attribute to the depression 
lack of business leadership, it is equally just 
to attribute the preventable part of this latest 
disaster to the lack of political leadership. We 
had the warning and we had the means, but 
we did not do the job. Even with ten million 
people begging for work, we did not do the 
job, and that, after all, is the lesson of our 
misfortune. 

Four or five hundred dead, a million home- 
less, and a property loss of more than half a 
billion—how much of it could have been pre- 
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vented? How much longer are we going to 
ignore this ever-present problem? 

As a people we have a right to be proud of 
our willingness and ability to rush to the 
rescue of those in distress and our good for- 
tune in saving so many. We cannot claim any 
such credit, however, when it comes to the 
things we might have done and failed to do. 
As between the prevention of flood and de- 
pression, we are much surer of our ability to 


England and France 


could boast of a six-month life. It had 

passed through the initial stage—the 
planned but unsuccessful sudden coup on the 
part of the rebel generals—in the short space 
of a few weeks. The failure of that plan in- 
volved the second stage—the long series of 
rebel victories, won largely by virtue of for- 
eign fascist aid. By November 7, General 
Franco was at the gates of Madrid. However, 
the Government forces had by this time re- 
ceived munitions from Russia, the Inter- 
national Brigade had been formed, and time 
had been gained for the training of Spanish 
troops. The third stage then commenced, with 


(): JANUARY 17, the Spanish civil war 
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HERR HITLER: “It is not yet realized that 


the revolution in this country is democratic 
in the best sense of the word.” 
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make headway in the former than in the 
latter. We know how to build strong dykes, 
provide reservoirs, and locate dams. We have 
proved it. 

The President has presented a comprehen- 
sive plan for continuing and extending the 
work of flood control. No feature of his pro- 
gram for stabilization and social security is of 
more importance, or merits more speedy and 
favorable action. 


Approach the Reich 


the long siege of Madrid and a virtual dead- 
lock. 

For the remainder of the war, the Govern- 
ment has certain assets: A greater unity has 
been achieved among the various groups com- 
prising the Popular Front. In September, 
Socialists and Communists and even the con- 
servative and Catholic Basque Nationalists 
joined Largo Caballero’s Cabinet. In Novem- 
ber, the Anarcho-Syndicalists, long bitter 
rivals of the Socialists, entered, following the 
earlier example of their colleagues in Cata- 
lonia. 

During the prosecution of the war, the Gov- 
ernment has found time to put through certain 
measures of a socialistic nature, which will 
help it in gaining popular support. This trend 
has been more marked in Catalonia, the actions 
of the Valencia Government having been 
prompted essentially by the demands of the 
war. The loyalists enjoy a gold reserve of 
approximately $700,000,000; they command 
major industrial regions in Catalonia and 
Asturias, as well as important agricultural 
districts in Valencia and Catalonia. 

The rebel junta at Burgos, on the other 
hand, has suspended agrarian reform and 
made religious instruction in schools compul- 
sory. Such moves, combined with the nature 
of the supporters of the rebels, have restricted 
the amount of support the rebels have received 
from the Spanish people. Consequently, the 
rebels have relied mainly upon foreign help. 
The Foreign Policy Association quotes a Janu- 
ary 8 estimate placing the number of foreign- 
ers, exclusive of the Moors and the Foreign 
Legion, at 30,000 with the rebel forces and 
20,000 with the Government. 

At this stage, it appears that the longer the 
war endures, the better will be the loyalist 
chances. That prediction, however, may be 
falsified by any substantial increase of foreign 
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assistance to General Franco, such as that 
which made possible the capture of the key 
city of Malaga. 


France and England Propose 


After the series of disappointments over 
non-intervention, England decided on January 
10 to take unilateral action, forbidding the 
departure of volunteers to Spain; at the same 
time, notes were despatched to Berlin, Rome, 
Moscow, and Lisbon expressing the hope that 
the other powers would follow suit. France 
took the same action within the week, and the 
two democratic powers hoped for the best but 
feared the worst concerning the answers they 
would receive. 

The next step taken by these two nations 
was to offer Germany an olive branch in the 
form of economic assistance, the implication 
being that Herr Hitler should join in some 
European settlement in return. In Mr. Eden’s 
words, “economic collaboration and political 
appeasement go hand in hand.” He appealed 
to Germany to abandon her extreme national- 


ism and urged her to regard every European 
nation as a potential friend. 

Premier Blum followed with a speech 
couched in similar terms. He did not want to 
buy German concessions with economic assist- 
ance, but he stipulated that economic agree- 
ments could not be considered without some 
political accord. 


Hitler Disposes 


While these speeches were being delivered, 
the fascist alliance, shaken by the Anglo- 
Italian Mediterranean agreement, was being 
revived in a series of talks between Mussolini 
and General Goering in Rome. 

On the question of intervention, Germany 
and Italy appeared to be in a more concilia- 
tory mood. Replying to the British note on 
January 25, they agreed to stop the flow of 
“volunteers” into Spain, on the condition that 
a satisfactory scheme of control be adopted. 
That condition, nevertheless, was a substantial 
one, particularly in that the Rome meetings 
produced a statement that the two fascist 
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BUT HE’S STILL AT LARGE! 


powers would continue to support Franco, 
morally if not materially. 

The Rome meeting also produced another 
reef on which England and France, both wait- 
ing for Hitler’s speech on January 30 for an 
answer to their proposals, might well have 
expected any scheme for a European settle- 
ment to founder. That was the fascist resolu- 
tion to revive the old Four Power Pact—a 
move which would exclude Russia from any 
conference and would, in effect, be directed 
against her. Both England and France were 
still insisting upon the maintenance of the 
Soviet-French agreement and the non-exclu- 
sive nature of any European concert. 

Such pessimistic expectations were amply 
justified by Herr Hitler’s review of four years 
of National-Socialist rule, delivered on Janu- 
ary 30. 

Pacifists took pleasure from his assurance 
that Germany, having achieved equality, would 


be willing to join in any cooperative effort to 


solve the world’s problems. And the wiping 
out of one of the remaining vestiges of the 
Treaty of Versailles through repudiation of 


Germany’s signature of “war guilt” clause 
could be accepted as a matter of course. But, 
against this, der Fuehrer steadfastly refused 
to abandon the four-year plan for greater 
economic self-sufficiency, even if he did have 
a good word for economic cooperation. Of 
more significance was the statement that there 
could never be agreement between Germany 
and Soviet Russia; the Reich would accept 
guarantees of security in the West, but would 
make no commitments which might restrain 
her in the East. 

All of which left England and France, to- 
gether with their schemes for European peace, 
just exactly where they were before. 


ERRATA: In the map of Germany’s former 
colonies, on p. 37 of the February issue, the 
western portions of Togoland and Cameroon 
should have been attributed to Britain, and 
the eastern portions to France. In the Pa- 
cific, Australia administers the mandated 
section of New Guinea, and the western 


Samoan islands are mandated to New Zea- 
land. 
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Soviet Russia’s Trials 


URING the last week in February, the 
Soviet régime set the world a conun- 
drum, demonstrated that, the new con- 

stitution notwithstanding, democracy as known 
to the rest of the world is still a long way off, 
and committed an act which has deprived the 
U.S.S.R. of more friends than any other single 
move. Thirteen defendants in the climax of a 
series of trials by which the régime has been 
weeding out its foes at home since 1926 were 
sentenced to death, and the remaining pris- 
oners were given ten-year prison terms. 

It is at least abundantly clear from the 
trial that Stalinism is in the saddle and is de- 
termined ruthlessly to weed out Trotsky’s doc- 
trines and supporters. In other words, what- 
ever the validity of the Trotskyist argument 
that a single socialist state cannot persist in 
a capitalist world and that the world revolu- 
tion must follow the national revolution, the 
present Soviet Government is determined to 
let the rest of the world go its own sweet way 
and to concentrate upon preserving Russia as 
a nation. But the further aspects of the trial 
do little more than open up innumerable chan- 
nels of controversy. 


Stalin’s Riddle 


The trial and the subsequent sentences 
present a bewildering series of leading ques- 
tions. Why should Stalin decide to deprive the 
U.S.S.R. of the able—and in some cases al- 
most indispensable—services of such persons 
as Karl Radek, whose brilliant pen had made 
him the outstanding journalistic spokesman of 
the Soviet régime, of Gregory Sokolnikoff, who 
was credited with being chiefly responsible for 
Russia’s financial stability and whose services 
as Ambassador to London had done much to 
further the essentially Stalinist policy of diplo- 
matic friendliness with the Western democra- 
cies? This is not to mention the lesser lights 
who included former Assistant Commissars 
for Heavy Industry and Communications, a 
former secretary of the Moscow Soviet, and a 
correspondent who had established a firm 
reputation at Washington. 

Then again, why should Stalin take this 
step at a time when Russia patently needs the 
friendship of the democratic powers, as fas- 
cism marches strongly in Europe? Granting 
that these democratic powers would welcome 
an emphatic denial of the Trotskyist proposi- 
tion of fomenting a world revolution, it is not 


credible that the diplomatic powers-that-be 
failed to realize that the form which the denial 
eventually took would kick back in an unde- 
sirable way. 

The conduct of the trial itself, like that of 
its predecessors, was equally baffling. The de- 
fendants vied with each other in establishing 
their own guilt, unemotionally and without 
fear. They planned, they said, to seize power 
by murdering Stalin and Molotoff; they were 
going to sabotage the nation internally, and 
were working hand-in-glove with Japan and 
Germany, being prepared to hand the former 
Russia’s Far Eastern oil resources and the 
latter the Ukraine. They were condemned on 
the basis of this scarcely believable confes- 
sion, and without the corroboration of circum- 
stantial evidence. 


Answers—Possible and Probable 


In the distant future history may tell the 
truth about the trial. To date, those who are 
on the spot have to cope with a censorship, 
those who are outside Russia have to rely sub- 
stantially upon speculation and their own 
prejudices. The answers proposed run from 
the probable to the impossible, and from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. 

In the present absence of a finally accept- 
able truth, these various answers are worth 
recording; in varying degrees they shed new 
angles on the mystery. 

The Legalists: Any evaluation of the trial 
must start from the premise that Soviet law is 
fundamentally different from its Anglo-Saxon 
counterpart. It is preoccupied with the defense 
of society rather than the defense of the in- 
dividual. This immediately explains the sever- 
ity with which crimes against the state are 
regarded—a fact which is generally incompre- 
hensible to those who have only known other 
forms of law and which explains the stringent 
measures taken in the present instance. Sec- 
ondly, in the U.S.S.R. the court trial itself is 
only the last and the least important of a series 
of investigations, all of them secret, in which 
the defendant is examined, witnesses called, 
and the evidence sifted. After the “judicial 
inquiry”, the accused comes to the court trial 
with a strong presumption of guilt already 
established; the court trial merely gives him 
or her an opportunity for a last word before 
the sentence is passed. Nor is the prosecution 
under any legal obligation to publish docu- 
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mentary evidence disclosed in the process. 

This legal explanation undoubtedly explains 
accurately much in the trial that is otherwise 
strange; but it is not the whole story. 

The Stalinist View: The most objective apol- 
ogist for the Soviet Government is Walter 
Duranty. The New York Times correspondent. 
The qualification must necessarily be made 
that despatches out of Russia are subject to 
censorship. 

Mr. Duranty accepts the premise that the 
defendants were genuinely guilty: “And it is 
sadder and more dreadful to hear them [your 
friends] hang themselves with their own words. 
. . . Stalin himself had confidence in Radek 
until the evidence—and Radek’s own confes- 
sion—made doubt impossible.” And again, 
concerning the Trotskyist link with German 
fascists, as revealed during the testimony of 
Stroilov: “It sounds ridiculous and thin, but 
the way Stroilov told it, it was natural and 
convincing. One could see this man getting 
deeper and deeper until at last he was a pliant 
tool of German spies and wreckers.” 

The extraordinary nature of the confessions 
Mr. Duranty attributes to “something in the 
Russian character—as Dostoyevsky shows 
abundantly—which, when confronted by over- 
whelming proof [as uncovered by the G.P.U.], 
as Radek also said, finds it useless to deny 
further.” . 

In this view, established guilt, plus the 
Russian character explains all. 

The Trotskyist View: Trotskyists look upon 
the Stalin Government as a political “gang”, 
with misguided ideas for the institution of 
socialism, who have established their machine 
and are determined to wipe out all adversaries 
in the manner of a Hitler. The trials, from 
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this point of view, have been nothing more 
nor less than “frame-ups”, and the confessions, 
it is held, were extorted under duress of an 
unmentioned nature. 

Leon Trotsky, at whom the trials were obvi- 
ously aimed, writes: “The truth is that, in none 
of the trials has there figured an authentic 
letter, document or any irreproachable testi- 
mony. . . . If the opposition is in truth so 
hostile to the Soviet Union and to socialism, if 
it is at the service of enemy countries .. . then 
the G.P.U. should have been able to accumu- 
late in these fourteen years of punishments, 
arrests and violation of correspondence a great 
number of real proofs. The G.P.U. had no 
way of obliging the true oppositionists to 
capitulate even under pain of death. So in 
order to fake a trial against Trotskyism they 
have been obliged to use the capitulators, my 
most ferocious enemies.” 

“Those Mad Russians”, etc.: These are the 
two polar views. If the Stalinists are right, 
then internal dissension in the U.S.S.R. has 
been infinitely more serious than appeared on 
the surface; if the Trotskyists are correct, then 
the Stalin régime has betrayed its socialistic 
ideals, and the liberalized constitution was 
simply a decoy for the democrats. 

There are also a miscellaneous collection of 
opinions, holding that the defendants were 
drugged; or that they were never executed and 
that the victims of the last trial are now enjoy- 
ing life at a Russian seaside resort, wearing 
false beards; or that no Westerner, with only 
a partial apprehension of the facts, can follow 
the labyrinthine processes of the revolutionary 
mind, particularly when that mind has an 
Oriental cast. And here the agnostics have 
the most to recommend their case. 


TuERes no Dousr / 
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Domestic Conflict in Japan 


HEN Kunimatsu Hamada, leader of 
W Seiyukai, the chief minority party 

in the Japanese Diet, rose from his 
seat on January 21 and launched a virulent 
attack upon the militaristic Hirota Govern- 
ment, he was doing no more than expressing 
the sentiments of an increasing number of 
Japanese who are beginning to question the 
wisdom of allowing the Army to drag them 
across Asia. The Hirota Government was, he 
claimed, the most unpopular he had seen in 30 
years; it was permitting the Army to interfere 
unduly in politics and, by so doing, was lead- 
ing directly to the institution of a fascist 
régime in Japan. 

General Count Juichi Terauchi, the War 
Minister, immediately accused Hamada of in- 
sulting the fighting services, a heated debate 
followed, and two days later the Hirota Gov- 
ernment was obliged to resign. On January 
25, the Emperor commanded Kazushige Ugaki, 
a retired General of moderate political views 
to form a Cabinet. But the Army’s “Big 
Three”—Generals Terauchi, Umezu, and Su- 
giyama—hinting at various mutinous incidents 
in 1931 and 1932 in which General Ugaki was 
said to have been involved, refused to permit 
any Army officer to take the War portfolio. 
As the defense posts in the Cabinet must be 
filled by members of the services, the Army 
successfully vetoed the Emperor’s commands. 

One compromise having failed, the Emperor 
called upon General Senjuro Hayashi to form 
a Cabinet, which he did on February 2. The 
new Government, even weaker than the last, 
will probably continue in a mild way to 
weaken the Diet and to increase military ex- 
penditures and economic control. But the in- 
ternal conflict, occasioned by Japan’s imperial- 
istic adventure, is not amenable to treatment 
by continual compromise; economic stresses 
will demand either a halt upon the penetration 
of the continent or a change in the Japanese 
political and economic set-up. 


Costs of Empire 


If you are a Japanese taxpayer with an 
income of $1,500, this year you will be dunned 
by the Treasury for $70, whereas last year 
the tax was only $50. If you have an income 
of $30,000, you will have to pay $6,600 in 
1937, as compared with $4,500 in 1936. This 
is not to mention the heavy indirect taxes in- 
troduced in the last budget, which weigh on 


all classes—proportionately more heavily 
upon the poor. Nor is there much prospect 
of relief. The annual deficits since 1931 have 
amounted to three billion yen, and the year 
1937 is expected to see a deficit of nearly one 
billion. The national debt stood at the peak 
figure of 10,800,000,000 yen on January 1, 
and as, even with added taxation, the budget 
will still run short, the burden for posterity 
to carry will continue to mount. 

As you seek for a scapegoat, you will find 
that Japan has invested some 2.500.000,000 
yen in Manchukuo—both directly and indi- 
rectly for military and political administration. 
Before the Army took the bit in its teeth and 
seized Manchukuo, the usual budgetary ex- 
penditure upon the fighting services was less 
than 500.000.000 a year; in 1937 it will total 
1,400,000.000. And, as yet. there is little to 
show on the credit side of the ledger for the 
enterprise. 

If you belong to one of the great industrial 
concerns which dominate Japanese economic 
life, you will find your dynasty threatened by 
the institution of progressive income and in- 
heritance taxes, which you will be obliged 
to pay in order to support the Government’s 
credit; furthermore, as the sole source of 
capital for tf! Government’s bond issues, you 
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will have to dig deep into the company’s 
reserves. 

Finally, if you are one of the working 
classes, you will discover that rising prices 
and indirect taxes are cutting wages that are 
already minimal, while your employer, caught 
between heavy taxes and the low prices neces- 
sary to maintain his volume of export trade, 
offers no prospects of any improvement. 


Parties to the Conflict 


The most powerful opposition to the Army 
comes from the industrial dynasties, who are 
beginning to feel the pressure of new taxes 
and new demands for loans. They do not ex- 
clusively oppose the idea that Japan should 
expand, but they hold that new possessions 
should be complementary to the Japanese 
economic structure and should yield a reason- 
able return as a commercial investment, rather 
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than being exploited at tremendous cost for 
essentially military purposes. 

The Army, on the other hand, would push 
on beyond Manchukuo into North China, not- 
withstanding the inevitable economic costs. 
The logical outcome of this policy is a rigid 
control of the Japanese economy and, prob- 
ably, a virtual if not actual dictatorship. 
Already some steps have been taken in the 
direction of such State control. 

The Army, however, is more united on the 
question of China than it is upon that of 
Japan. The older officers are generally con- 
nected socially or belong to the same arist- 
ocracy as the large business interests. The 
younger officers and the rank and file, on the 
other hand, who showed their ambition and 
their strength at the Showa restoration, spring 
for the most part from the lower middle 
classes. As such, they have been exploited by 
the business families, and the type of economic 
control they envisage would be infinitely more 
to the interests of the working and agricultural 
classes than has been the case with fascist 
régimes elsewhere. 

Business elements would like to cooperate 
with the Army for the purposes of suppressing 
social unrest at home. But the objectives of 
the younger militarists emphatically preclude 
this possibility. For the moment, they are 
placing their faith in the sympathy of the 
Emperor and the assistance of the Diet, which 
by virtue of their funds they are somewhat 
able to control—a further reason for the 
Army’s desire to abolish that institution. 

Hitherto, this cleavage between business 
and the Army has been concealed by com- 
promise, usually through the appointment to 
office of members of the old bureaucratic 
nobility, who have indulged in a hazardous 
tightrope act. But increasing economic ten- 
sion will make the balance more difficult to 
preserve. And beneath the struggle between 
the two groups is the suppressed discontent of 
the agricultural and industrial workers who 
have suffered at the hands of both of them. 
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The “Open Door” is slammed tight 
in the face of the Western powers 


Japan 


ODAY the Far East is Japan. Any 
consideration of interest, any proph- 
ecy of the future, must be predicated 
on the dynamic force that is Japan. Unfor- 
tunately, in the past, objective appraisals 
have been colored with Occidental senti- 
mentality. And it is not surprising that the 
Orient considers such Occidental appraisals 
hypocritical exhibits. It is no profound 
mystery to them that the “Rising Sun” has 
risen in the East. 

Measured by the standards of inter- 
national law, Japan appears at once incon- 
gruous, arrogant, criminal, presumptuous, 
and naive. Measured by the standards of 
historic success Japan is shrewd, forceful, 
and progressive. But it is at the pivotal 
point of Western legality that Japan comes 
a cropper in the eyes of civilized nations. 
Since the war legality has become the re- 
ligion of many sincere people. They have 
breathed it abroad, and have carried it into 
action through the League of Nations. To 
them it is a continuing reality, freezing 
the status quo—a guarantee of a compla- 
cent age in which to enjoy the spoils of 
past victories. To the Japanese _inter- 
national legality and its attendant morality 
is a cunning machinery wholly dependent 
upon the willingness of other nations to 
submit to repression. The Japanese will 
not submit. 


Japan’s Game 


In learning the historical lessons Japan 
has been an admirable student. During the 
period of her national adolescence she 
learned both the short-comings of Japanese 
diplomacy when faced with the superior 
cunning of western diplomats skilled in the 
preservation of the status quo, and the ef- 
ficacy of force. Having defeated China in 


1894, her diplomats were robbed of the 
spoils at the council table, when Germany, 
France and Russia threatened violence. 
Having defeated Russia in 1904, Japan 
warily retained the well-placed foothold she. 
had won on the Asiatic mainland despite a 
robust diplomatic deal engineered to check- 
mate her. During the World War when 
diplomatic cunning was on the defensive 
in the face of world-wide violence, Japan 
intensified her program of expansion in 
Asia and it was then that the “Twenty-One 
Demands” were served on China which, if 
legally accepted, would have made China 
a vassal staie of the Land of the Rising Sun. 
But again Japan was outslicked in coun- 
cil at the Washington Conference (1921- 
22), where this bold stratagem was an- 
nulled. However, this was but a temporary 
check. The past seven years has seen Japan 
seizing by force what she was unable to 
seize by guile, abandoning the council 
chamber, where she recognized her own in- 
adequacy in diplomatic cunning, for the 
field of action where a naked bayonet is its 
own unanswerable argument. And it is this 
latter phase of dynamic progress that is so 
unpalatable to the legal-minded diplomats 
of the West. Japan has refused to play their 
game, and they are afraid to play hers. 


Economic Base 


What enables Japan to execute a pro- 
gram that would wreck the economy of most 
world powers? How can she undersell the 
fathers of industrialism in their own mar- 
kets, and how spend 46% of her budget on 
armaments without inviting the revolution- 
ary to sow on land made fallow by the 
sacrifice of human alleviation to the pur- 
chase of cannon? Numerous answers have 
been given to these questions, each one tes- 
tifying to the unity of Japan and describ- 
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JAPAN’S RESOURCES: Diverse, but limited, they are driving Japan on to the continent. 


ing the peculiar ethnic conditions that have 
permitted the superimposition of modern 
industrialism upon a feudal society. In 
brief, Japanese economy begins with the 
agriculturist producing cheap food for the 
family industry and the factory workers 
whose incredibly low compensation de- 
mands correspondingly low food prices. 
And Japanese economy also ends with the 
same impoverished agriculturists upon 
whose back the pyramid of modern indus- 


trialism is based. It is from his cheap food 


that the low paid factory worker is nour- 
ished; it is from his progeny that the Jap- 
anese soldier is conscripted and the ranks of 


factory labor and prostitution are replen- 
ished. But these Japanese “slaves” are in 
no position to protest, even if they knew 
what to protest, since th~ majority of them 
are still unaware that the ancient ways 
have undergone a superficial change. And 
yet, it is because of this tightly welded eco- 
nomic base that Japan is in a particularly 
happy position to compete industrially in 
the international markets. This broad 
“slave” base creates national flexibility. 
It permits Japan to move forward or back, 
to change direction with astonishing rapid- 
ity without internal hesitation or debate or 
the subsequent disorders consequent to the 
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diverse demands of internal factions 


whether for greater profits or a rising liv- 
ing standard for the peasantry. 


Japanese Flaw 


At the apex of the Japanese pyramid are 
a dozen family dynasties controlling the 
wealth and material resources of Japan 
through outright ownership. Ruling with 
them by virtue of the Ito Constitution is the 
Army. And it is the Ito Constitution permit- 
ting the Army to rule by simply failing to 
concur in the appointment of ministers that 
at times creates the wild mélee when it is 
impossible to tell whether the Army is as- 
cendent over the economic dynasties or vice 
versa. However, the result has ever been 
the same. The Army has supplied the ex- 
plosion, and the economic overlords have 
given it directional force. Whatever the 
domestic conflict, it has been one of degree 
with the economic overlords tempering 
the ardor of the Army, and the Army drag- 
ging the more timid in the path of the 
bayonet. None can doubt the efficacy of 
this method in the light of past events, al- 
though many purport to see the flaw in the 
Japanese unity, including some Japanese 
educators to whom it has already become a 
nightmare. Beginning with the economic 
rulers, the flaw runs parallel to the loosely 
sealed economic gap between them and the 
lowly agriculturists. At the moment it is 
little more than a crack, and yet with the 
proper tools it might easily be opened to a 
yawning canyon. To understand this is to 
understand Japan’s intensive belligerence 
towards Soviet Russia, the one power of all 
powers with whom she could, and would 
like to, live -in complementary harmony. 
Japan fears communist Russia, although she 
is convinced of Russia’s pacifism. It is not 
communist cannon, but communist ideas 
that disturb her dreams. In Japan’s pres- 
ent stage of industrial development she 
can neither afford the ill will of her lowest 
human integers nor can she purchase their 
good will with a higher living standard. 
To do this would be to sacrifice her edge 
in the world markets. For this reason she 
pursues an active policy against commu- 
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nism at home, while at the same moment 
she peacefully irons out her difficulties with 
the Soviets over such explosive questions 
as fishing rights in the Kamchatka waters. 


Japan and Manchuria 


On September 18, 1931, someone set off 
a bomb under the tracks of the South 
Manchurian railway line. The Japanese 
said the Chinese were responsible; the 
Chinese answered in kind. It didn’t make 
much difference, anyway. For the damage 
to the railway could have been fixed up 
by the expenditure of a few dollars, and 
the Japanese had been waiting for some 
such inevitable incident to set, in train 
events which would run the League of Na- 
tions and the Western powers out of the 
Orient and establish Japan as a ranking 
colonial power in her own right. 

Following the incident, the Japanese oc- 
cupied Mukden. The Chinese Government 
appealed to the League of Nations. By the 
end of the month, the League Council 
agreed that Japan should evacuate Mukden 
as soon as circumstances permitted. While 
the League Council was still worrying 
about Mukden, the Japanese had decided 
that “circumstances did not permit” the 
evacuation of that town and that they 
would have to stay as a guarantee against 
the depredations of Chinese brigands; fur- 
thermore, they had occupied more of the 
surrounding territory. When the Council 
met in October, they found themselves one 
play behind the game. The same thing 
happened in November. By the time the 
League had passed resolutions condemning 
one Japanese misdeed, the Nipponese army 
had committed another—generally in the 
name of “law and order”—which rendered 
the League’s words obsolete. And so, by 
March 9, 1932, Manchuria was in the Jap- 
anese ice-box; it was now Manchukuo, with 
Henry Pu-Yi as its puppet Emperor and 
with its own “Organic Law.” 


Stresses and Strains 

In this way Japan did three things. She 
had run the League of Nations out of the 
Far East and openly violated the Wash- 
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ington treaties guaranteeing the territorial 
integrity of China of which Manchuria had 
constitutionally been a part. In short, she 
had ripped down the facade of legalism 
which had politely veiled the deeper polit- 
ical and economic stresses and strains in 
the Far East. 

As a corollary, Japan actually if not 
nominally established her position as the 
guardian of the Orient; other nations, act- 
ing collectively through the League, or in- 
dividually, were given notice that, in a 
reign of power politics, treaty rights or any 
other rights could only be preserved at the 
point of the sword. 

The Japanese Foreign office did not de- 
clare its Far Eastern “Monroe Policy” until 
April 1934, but the fact was established for 
the world to see in 1932. It toak even 
longer for the accomplished fact to seep 
through to official recognition by the West- 
ern powers. In the light of the established 
intentions of the Japanese military clique, 
the Lytton Commission, which presented 
its report in September 1932, was only a 
pathetic attempt to establish rights when 
there was only might. Mr. Stimson’s 
declaration of non-recognition of territor- 
ies acquired in defiance of such instru- 
ments as the Kellogg-Briand Pact, issued in 
January 1932, was no more than an inef- 
fectual appeal to a legal structure which 
existed only in the wishful hopes of inter- 
national idealists. The patent inability or 
unwillingness of the Western nations to act 
in concert to defend any system of inter- 
national law lent a strong irony to their 
appeals. 


Sanitary Cordon 


Japan’s second achievement was strategic. 
Manchukuo under the puppet Emperor was 
the first length of the great belt of Japanese- 
controlled territory which Tokyo would 
like to stretch from east to west between 
China and Siberia and Outer Mongolia. 
Such a sanitary cordon would cut off China 


from the assistance she might obtain from - 


Russia. It would also check the spread of 
an ideology which, were it to gain a foot- 
hold on the continent, would be so much 
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potential dynamite on the front-doorsteps 
of Japan’s ruling mansions. In 1927 the 
Chinese Communists had come too near to 
victory for the comfort of any Oriental 
capitalist, and since then the stray Com- 
munist bands which had been hounded 
through the country had managed to leave 
an impression of giving the peasants a 
better break than either a Chinese land- 
lord or a Japanese overlord. 

Thirdly, the Japanese economy, working 
under high pressure, insistently demanded 
markets which its own impoverished popu- 
lation could not supply and sources of raw 
materials lacked by an empire which listed 
itself among the world’s “have-nots.” Japan 
needed coal, iron, gasoline, and cotton. 


Perhaps Manchukuo would help. 


Iron and Oil 


Since 1932, the Japanese state has been 
exploiting Manchurian coal, iron, and cot- 
ton resources. A private monopoly has 
been taking out shale oil. Between 1929 
and 1934 Japan’s share of Manchuria’s 
imports increased from 42% to 64%. Stra- 
tegic railways have been built. 

But Japan wants the coal resources of the 
five northern Chinese provinces; Korea and 
Manchukuo are deficient in iron ores; ex- 
periments in cotton production have not 
been substantially successful, and Japan 
had to look further abroad for oil. Stra- 
tegically, the seizure of Manchukuo was 
only the first move in separating China from 
Soviet Russia. 

And so economic and political factors 
drove the Japanese Army still further; if 
Manchukuo was a stopping place in the 
march into the continent, it was but a brief 
one. 


Japan and the Soviet 
Onion 


With almost monotonous regularity the 
USSR has insisted that there are no con- 
crete points at issue with Japan, such. as 
fishing and oil concessions, which can not 
be solved through peaceful negotiations. 
Japan agrees, sotto voce if none the less 
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sincerely. The more reasonable elements 
behind the Japanese Army, including the 
Imperial Court and the civil authorities 
prefer such a course to a costly and danger- 
ous war. However, to suppose that the 
future of Soviet-Japanese relations is solely 
dependent upon the attitudes of the respec- 
tive governments is naive. It will always 
be conditioned by the manouvers of those 
other nations interested in the Far East. 
For the Far Eastern problem is rooted in 
the imperial conflict between Japan, Great 
Britain and United States seeking to con- 
trol the rich China market. To suppose 
that in the future these nations will be domi- 
nant factors in China is to ignore the present 
situation. Japan has already asked them to 
leave in a more or less gentlemanly fashion. 
They will either go quietly, and with the 
dignity of great powers or will be tossed 
out on their ears. And then perhaps the Far 
Eastern problem will be wholly contingent 
upon Soviet-Japanese relations. Until that 
time there is no fundamental antagonism 
between them. 


Lines of Demarcation 


Already Japan and the USSR have taken 
the lines they will follow in the future bar- 
ring a European war or an internal revolu- 
tion. Japan has occupied Manchuria cre- 
ating the independent state of Manchukuo 
and practically severing direct contact be- 
tween China and the Soviet. From Man- 
chukuo the Japanese arms have pushed 
tentatively north toward Outer Mongolia, 
and finding their way blocked by the 
Soviets, turned westward into the northern 
Chinese provinces of Hopeh, Shansi, Sui- 
yuan, Shantung and Chahar. This was a 
nesting manouver with the Japanese Army 
feeling out its practical depth and breadth 
of penetration without going to war with 
the Soviets. The skirmishes between Soviet- 
supported-Mongols and Japanese patrols 
were the natural result of this policy of 
testing normal resistances before staking 
out permanent lines of demarcation. The 
sequence of events incurred logical bal- 
ances. 
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In 1935 the Soviets conceded the loss of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway by selling 
their interests to the Japanese. In 1936, 
Stalin, the general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the USSR declared emphat- 
ically that the USSR would come to the 
defense of the Mongolian People’s Republic 
(Outer Mongolia) if it were attacked by 
Japan. Following this declaration of policy 
which climaxed a series of Soviet moves 
to check the Japanese, the situation speedily 
clarified. Always a dangerous question the 
Kamchatka fishing rights were discussed 
with the Soviet yielding on many points in 
return for a promise of active support in 
the Diet for a Soviet-Japanese non-aggres- 
sion pact, for redemarcation of the borders 
between USSR and Manchukuo, and also 
between the latter and outer Mongolia. This 
much for the negotiable side of the Soviet- 
Japanese ledger. On the other side is the 
Soviet Far Eastern Army facing a sizeable 
Japanese force from behind a formidable 
barrier of concrete forts stretching along the 
uneasy Monogolian borders. And if this 
seems incompatible with peaceful settle- 
ments it must be remembered that Moscow 
has always treated the Japanese problem 
realistically, recognizing the fact that in the 
event of European war, Japan would be 
unpardonably inconsistent if she did not 
seize everything in sight on the Far Eastern 
front. The Soviet arms are there just in 
case. 


Soviet Propaganda 


Assuming that a quiescent China would 
best serve the end of Japanese imperialism 
the Tokyo government looks beyond the 
primary phase of Soviet arms to the sec- 
ondary phase of Soviet political ideology 
which is essentially dynamic. They see in 
this despite protestations of Soviet inno- 
cence a living policy of world revolution 
destructive to the peace of China—a submis- 
sive peace all essential to profitable Jap- 
anese exploitation. 

In fact, the Soviets have employed a 
subtle propaganda to stir up the Chinese 
masses. Throughout Mongolia they lavish 
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money and attention on the simple tribes- 
men, supervising their granaries, installing 
clinics, and in effect rehabilitating them 
along Soviet lines. Such exemplary pros- 
perity has not been lost on the Inner Mon- 
gols nor the northern Chinese. They are 
beginning to regard their neighbors envi- 
ously and to ask pertinent questions. As 
yet the Japanese and the Chinese leaders 
have found no effective antidote for this 
subversive doctrine of full belly and warm 


back. 


Japan and North 
China 


By March, 1933, Japan had mopped up 
Jehol, added it to Manchukuo, and brought 
within her area of control virtually the only 
good coking coal in China. Into the bar- 
gain, the Japanese boundary now extended 
down to the Great Wall of China. To the 
northwest, west, and southwest lay the coal 
fields of Hopei, Chahar, Shantung, and 
especially Shansi, Chahar’s iron ores, and 
a vast cotton-growing area which promised 
humming Japanese mills relief from de- 
pendence upon the United States, Egypt 
and India. 

On this occasion, the Great Wall of China 
failed in its original purpose, and the in- 
vaders poured relentlessly through it, ad- 
vancing to within a few miles of Peiping 
and Tientsin. In May, the Japanese were 
able to dictate their own terms, which were 
embodied in the Tangku Truce, granting 
the Chinese a humiliating armistice. The 
chief provision of the treaty was the demil- 
itarization of a large portion of northern 
and eastern Hopei; the Chinese armies were 
evacuated, and the preservation of law and 
order was entrusted to a small Peace Pres- 
ervation Corps. Other provisions remained 
undisclosed; later these assumed impor- 
tance as they afforded Japan a pretext for 
taking action over their alleged violation. 
Of equal importance to the Japanese was 
the extension of the principle embodied in 
the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 1917, that 
territorial contiguity and propinquity create 
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special interests; in short, that as soon as 
Japan had occupied Manchukuo, she had 
a special position regarding the territory 
lying next on her line of advance. 


Tokyo’s Ambition 


A lull followed the Tangku Truce. But 
in early 1935 the Japanese charged a breach 
of the “spirit” of the agreement. Japanese 
troops were concentrated in the area, and 
throughout the year Japanese propaganda 
called for the creation of an “autonomous” 
government for the five provinces of Hopei, 
Chahar, Suiyan, Shantung, and Shansi. The 
net result fell somewhat short of this am- 
bition: at the end of the year the East Hopei 
autonomous government was _ established 
under Yin Ju-Keng, who had been educated 
in Japan, had married a Japanese wife, and 
who spoke Japanese as well as his native 
Chinese. The new regime controlled ap- 
proximately a quarter of the province’s 
area and 6,000,000 subjects, and was fol- 
lowed by the institution of the Hopei- 
Chahar Military Council—a less brazenly 
Japanese concern. 

The three remaining provinces in which 
Japan has claimed a “special position” 
have so far escaped the domination of 
Tokyo. But the railway communications be- 
tween China and Suiyan and Shansi run 
through Hopei and Chahar, while Japanese 
troops are now at the northern borders of 
the strategically important province of 
Shantung. 


Smugglers 


In the summer of 1936, Japan devised 
another method of increasing their hold on 
North China. Yin Ju-Keng, in defiance of 
Nanking, reduced the North Hopei customs 
duties by 75%. There was an immediate 
influx of cheap Japanese goods, which 
eventually spread to the south and west. 
The brunt fell upon Chinese cotton mills, 
many of which were forced out of business, 


.to be bought up by Japanese. Equally seri- 


ous was the effect upon Nanking’s customs 
revenues, which fell by 80%. 
The defeat of the Japanese-supported 
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CHINA’S RESOURCES: Of Japan’s major needs, only oil is absent. 


Mongolian troops in their November at- 
tempt to seize Suiyan has brought a tempo- 
rary check to Japan’s progress in North 
China and an implied retraction of her 
demand for a special position in the five 
provinces. 


Japan and China 


Japan regards herself as the divinely- 
appointed guardian of the Orient; to China 
she will bring law and order, material pros- 
perity, and the elimination of the “squeeze” 
—a Chinese custom which is blood brother 
to the American racket. As in the conquest 


of Manchuria, her path of empire is sanc- 
tioned by a benign self-righteousness. It is 
a matter of domestic politics whether this 
sought-for “suzerainty” is achieved by 
forceful or pacific aims; but the difference 
is only in the means, and the objective re- 
mains. 

This attitude China has resented with 
increasing vehemence, to the extent that the 
Japanese menace has become the predomi- 
nant issue in domestic politics; the present 
Government is judged less by its success in 
ameliorating conditions at home than by 
its attitude towards an ambitious Tokyo. 

Japan had made gestures towards Shan- 
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tung in the northeast. She wants a better 
position in Shanghai, where her interests 
have already increased sufficiently to 
threaten British and American dominance; 
her trade along the Yangtze valley—at once 
the central zone of Chiang Kai-Shek’s 
power and the scene of peaceful Japanese 
penetration—has grown by leaps and 
bounds. She has instigated smuggling into 
Fukien in the southeast, with the objective 
of splitting Canton from Nanking in the 
event of a convenient crisis. 

On the diplomatic side of the ledger, 
Japan makes three demands on the Nan- 
king Government. These were framed by 
Premier Hirota in late 1935 and call for: 
(a) the cessation of all anti-Japanese ac- 
tivity in China; (b) cooperation between 
Japan, Manchukuo, and China; and (c) 
Sino-Japanese cooperation against com- 
munism in China. The first was designed 
as a boon to Japanese trade; the second 
was calculated to gain official recognition of 
Manchukuo; and the third was to allow 
the penetration of Japanese troops into the 
interior of China, where they would be 


strategically situated for imperialistic pur- 
poses, either against the Chinese Govern- 
ment or against Soviet Russia. 

In 1934, Japan felt that she could count 
upon the cooperation of Chiang Kai-Shek. 
He represented the rich landlord and big 


business classes, many of whom were 
frankly pro-Japanese; furthermore he was 
diligently—and_ expensively—engaged in 
chasing the Communists literally from one 
end of China to the other. 


Chiang Kai-Shek Turns 


Since then, the situation has moved into 
reverse, and Tokyo no longer regards 
Chiang Kai-Shek as a right-minded and 
reasonable gentleman, but as the main ob- 
stacle in its path. Superlatively endowed 
with political wiles that would make a 
Tammany leader look like a Boy Scout, the 
Generalissimo has become the symbol of 
national unity. And, hypothetical as that 
unity may still be, it has gained a greater 
reality through its common basis of oppo- 
sition to Japan. During the last year, his 
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suppression of the Kwantung and Kwangsi 
and Sian revolts has materially strength- 
ened his position; in that these outbreaks 
were inspired by anti-Japanese sentiment, it 
has also resulted in an increased obligation 
to present to Tokyo a firm front. Some ob- 
servers maintain that Chinese unity is a 
myth, incapable of realization; Hu-Shih, 
the Chinese philosopher, asserts that the 
nation is 90-95% unified. The fact remains 
that Japanese aggression has proved a pow- 
erful welding force. Of this, the Commu- 
nists provide the best example. They resent 
the power of the landlord and Nanking’s 
continued neglect of social reform. Yet 
they have become merely progressive in 
their domestic policies, and the foremost 
plank in their platform is forceful opposi- 
tion to Japan. Allied with the left wing of 
the Kuomintang, they would like to force 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s hand. 

The Nanking Government, however, re- 
fuses to commit itself. True, it has con- 
structed three new railway lines, with 
concrete dugouts for fuel and food supplies, 
and adjacent airfields, which have strategic 
significance only for war with Japan. It is 
also true that Chiang Kai-Shek cannot af- 
ford to flout the tide of anti-Japanese feeling 
in his country. However, he does not fail to 
realize that war with Japan could only 
mean defeat at present; he is not in a posi- 
tion to take action until his own fences are 
mended. 

The initiative now lies with Tokyo. Her 
diplomats may deny her ambitions in 
China; but then they also denied the famous 
Twenty-One Demands. The method of 
achievement, nevertheless, poses a prob- 
lem. Peaceful commercial and _ political 
penetration would involve tremendous ex- 
penditures out of a treasury already over- 
burdened by the costs of - imperialistic 
expansion. On the other hand, military 
conquest would only yield to the conquer- 
ors a China of despairing resistance, of 
eternal resentment, and torn by factions. 


~ But the issue will have to be solved. And 


this again leads to the ultimate problem in 
Far Eastern politics—which faction will 
become dominant in Japan? 
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AREAS OF CONTROL: The struggle for power on the Asiatic continent. 


Japan and the West 


One hope optimistically held by China 
has been that the Western powers would 
rescue her from Japan in the process of 
pulling their own chestnuts out of the Far 
Eastern fire. If the League’s interest was 
relatively altruistic, at least Great Britain 
and the United States had substantial in- 
vestments to defend; the former’s interests 
amount to approximately $964,000,000, of 
which nearly three-quarters are concen- 
trated in Shanghai, while the latter have a 
stake of $150,000,000. 


But this is not a matter of concern to 


China alone; it is a major dilemma for the _ 


Western powers themselves. In 1895, Japan 
was a third-rate power, and the mere threat 
of intervention was enough to bring her to 
heel and revise the Treaty of Shimoneseki. 
Today she is a first-rate power; with her 
fleet concentrated in the Pacific, the naval 
ratio of 5:3 granted her equality in that 
area; now that the treaty limitations are off, 
any improvement in her ratio will actually 
make her superior. Furthermore, the Ameri- 
can people are intent upon internal recon- 
struction, while Great Britain has troubles 
enough of her own in Europe, where she is 
obliged to concentrate her forces. 


Japan has seen her opportunity. And she 
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intends to use her powerful position in the 
Far East, not as a diplomatic bargaining 
point, but as a direct instrument of aggran- 
dizement. Once the Western powers had 
failed to stop her in Manchuria by diplo- 
matic action, she was in a position to tell 
them that, if they desired a position in the 
Far East, they would have to fight for it. 
The Japanese “Monroe Doctrine” laid down 
in 1934, was only a polite and belated ex- 
pression of this fact, and other nations 
could take to heart the Japanese statement 
that “the Nine-Power Treaty is dead; the 
United States and European countries which 
are ignorant of real conditions in the Far 
East should hold aloof from affairs in 
China.” 


Western Dilemmas 


Even after 1931, Great Britain persisted 
in her efforts to play off Japan against the 
United States, the Chinese revolutionary 
movement, and Soviet Russia. But she soon 
discovered that the cooperation was along 
a one-way street; for instance, the Federa- 
tion of British Industries mission to Man- 
chukuo found that all trade was to be Japa- 
nese. Some Englishmen have since come 
to favor cooperation with the United States, 
and in late 1935 a mission from the British 
Treasury set about reforming the Chinese 
currency, as a potential counterweight to 
Japanese domination. Other Englishmen 
still believe that Japan in control of China 
will be the best guarantee of British inter- 
ests, and would act accordingly. But both 
are misguided in their hopes. 

The United States finds itself in a similar 
dilemma. The recognition of Soviet Russia 
was counted on as a counterweight to Japa- 
nese expansion; but the non-aggressive pol- 
icy of the USSR is a permanent rock in 
the Far East upon which hopes of a third 
party stopping Japan in her tracks have 
foundered. 


Japan and the Pacitfie 


The Japanese navy supported by a strong 
body of academic opinion insists that nat- 
ural Japanese expansion lies to the south 
among the islands of the Pacific. Commer- 
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cial penetration has already convinced them 
that Japanese momentum must engulf 
the cringing islands in the very near 
future. 

The Netherlands, Great Britain and the 
United States have impotently watched the 
Japanese string the island beads of the 
Micronesia into an unbreakable chain. They 
have heard the Japanese refer to their own 
pet colonies as lying within the spheres of 
influence delimited by the Land of the 
Rising Sun. In Borneo, New Guinea, the 
Philippine Islands there are important raw 
materials and a valuable market for Japa- 
nese goods, and in Java there is a precious 
oil deposit. The intrinsic value of this un- 
exploited island wealth is guarantee enough 
that one day Japan will have them. 


Untenable Positions 


Sooner or later the English and the 
Dutch must make up their minds as to a 
course of action. The Americans have al- 
ready chosen; they are retreating leaving 
the Philippines as a mere hostage. To un- 
compromisingly oppose Japan will mean 
war, and neither the Dutch nor the Eng- 
lish are sure that a victory will make their 
untenable positions any more tenable in 
the face of a defeated but grimly ambitious 
Japan. The Netherlanders have purchased 
airplanes for Java in a show of determin- 
ism to resist any outright aggression. The 
English have fortified Singapore, and have 
drawn up schedules for massed fleet opera- 
tion against the Mikado’s navy. But these 
are only gestures. Neither party is con- 
vinced of its own adequacy. 

Fortunately it makes little difference to 
the natives occupying these islands whether 
the Dutch, English, or the Japanese rule 
them. Too long years of servitude have in- 
ured them to the niceties of English or 
Dutch or Japanese rule; in the end, they 
are convinced it all amounts to the same 
thing: they work and someone else collects 
the money. But if such a thing as imperial 
morality exists Japan might justifiably pro- 
claim her comparative purity as regards the 
South Sea Islanders. At least, she recog- 
nizes them as human equals, and at most, 
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_ she encourages promiscuous interbreeding rized diplomacy. When the Secretary of 
alf with her own people. Navy was asked about the proposed forti- 
ar fication of Guam he said: “fortifications 
Big Talk must be met with fortifications. One men- 
he As for America, the navy talks loosely of | ace must be met with another menace.” And 
he fortifying Guam, an island more remote this is the policy the navy proposes as a 
he from Hawaii than Hawaii is from the check to Japanese fortifications in the man- 
ey Pacific Coast. It is in Japanese waters, in dated islands. The Japanese are amused. 
vn the heart of the mandate assigned to Japan They are quite sure that the American 
of by the League of Nations, and within can- _ threat to fortify islands within-range of their 
he non shot of Japanese islands. To fortify it guns will not prevent them from violating 
he would be futile, for at any desired moment the League of Nations pledge not to fortify 
iw the Japanese fleet could take it over, and the mandate. In fact they are also sure that 
a- deliver its fortifications as a handsome gift America must get out of that part of the 
1S to the Mikado from the American taxpayers. Pacific and retire to the Hawaii, Panama 
n- But such a logical victory of strategic force and Unalaska line of defense. Either that, 
ch would not end there. American pride would _ or go to war with Japan. And America does 
demand reprisal, and a Pacific war. Per- not want war with Japan, least of all a war 
haps the following is an example of milita- fought in Japan’s backyard. 
le 


g Giant Killer 


n APAN is girding herself to strike a body blow (by educational ju-jutsu if 
possible rather than physical war) at the giant that has imprisoned her— 
the giant of Status Quo. That Frankenstein was created and put on guard 


r 

. by the Powers after they had all they needed—all they wanted. He is the jailer 
of the Japanese. Somehow Japan must break jail. That, she considers, is in- 

. evitable, in view of her population density of 2,750 per arable square mile in 

d comparison with 2,170 in the United Kingdom, 1,709 in Belgium, 819 in Italy, 


- 806 in Germany, 467 in France and 229 in the United States. 


Although her trouble is lack of territory, she is only secondarily interested in 
e territory. Her people will not emigrate—they love their own country too well. 
. Therefore what Japan wants most is sources of raw materials, a vast industrial 
system to transform these materials, and access to world markets. Thus she can 
support her millions. Astounding results have already been the yield of this 
policy. While the exports of other countries diminished during the depression, 
those of Japan increased hand over hand. Not only has Japan’s industrialization 
during the last three decades established a world record, but she is still gather- 
ing speed. Favorable exchange, low wages, drastic economy, high technical skill, 
excellent machinery, inventive genius undreamed of by Occidentals who imagine 
Japan to be still in industrial infancy—these things plus a willingness to work, 
and a national spirit, Bushido, which reaches down into the fingers of the 
humblest mill-girl, make Japan the world’s most swiftly growing factory-nation. 


“we = ~ 


Back of all this success, which is only a foretaste of the success anticipated, 
is education. Education of the most utilitarian, “how to do” sort. Japan, as yet, 
} has no time for culture. Or, as some of her pragmatist educators say, she already 
has culture, two thousand years of it—what she needs now is machine- 
knowledge. 
Life and Letters Today, London Literary Quarterly 





THE COMING WAR 


War is ‘inevitable” but Mr. Roosevelt 


might still save the world for peace 


BY EMIL LUDWIG 


’ JIIE coming war is inevitable because 
its basic causes are of a philosophical 
nature. Two rival powers may hold 

each other in check for decades by means 
of exchanging, as the occasion demands, 
threats and polite gestures with regard to 
armament and the semblance of disarma- 
ment. But where two spiritual worlds stand 
opposed only a discharge of the spark can 
ease the tension. 

This time the opposing forces are right 
and might. Hundreds of realistic causes 
underlay the great religious wars of the 
past, but for good reasons the kings, who 
were actually waging these wars -in the 
interests of their dynasties and to gain prov- 
inces, needed spiritual motives. Today, 
instead of little professional armies, whole 
peoples including women are being mobi- 
lized for war and the leaders require ideas 
and formulae more urgently than ever. 
They need them to stir up the fanaticism of 
the masses and to mask their own ambitions 
and hide their uncertainty. 

Thus catchwords and slogans are being 
placarded all over the place. Formerly the 
word Fatherland, for instance, sufficed to 
carry on operations in Germany; later, 
nothing less than Grossmacht (world- 
power) would do ior bait. While formerly 
citing the size of # nation sufficed to justify 
a war, today nothing less than proclaiming 
the superiority of a whole race will serve 
the purpose. 

To this end, *’-= most modern of technical 
equipment is beiug employed. Radio, ca- 
pable under circumstances of saving thou- 
sands of human lives from danger, is being 
misused as an instrument of murder. 

Needing pretexts to launch their wars, the 


aggressive powers of today have devised 
three rules of universal application. They 
claim that they need, first, more raw ma- 
terials; second, more territory to settle their 
surplus populations, and third, protection 
for their minorities abroad. 

All the arguments regarding the neces- 
sity of expansion as advanced by so-called 
experts in behalf of those now in power 
are fallacious. For the most part, they are 
propounded with a bad conscience. 

Exploitation of the natural resources of 
colonies can never be carried on by any 
people on earth solely through war. World 
trade, to which the technical inventions of 
the last twenty years have lent unprece- 
dented speed and manifold variety, and the 
desire to exchange goods, have increased in 
such measure that any country at any time 
may obtain any raw materials and ship its 
own finished products to any distance. 

The medieval idea of autarchy never 
seemed quite as stupid as it does today. 
Electricity and the airplane have so reduced 
the size of the world that the remotest parts 
of it can now be reached by words in terms 
of seconds and by persons in terms of days. 
Thus one of the gravest causes of war, lack 
of natural resources, has been eliminated. 

Conquest of a nation no longer means 
that natural resources such as oil or iron 
which may be found are available solely to 
the victor. Indeed, conquest hardly cheap- 
ens them for the conqueror. Switzerland, 
for instance, gets quite as much cotton from 
abroad as England does from its colonies. 
As long as peace prevails, the world of 
commerce is in fact a League of Nations; 
nothing that grows and nothing that is man- 
ufactured belongs to any particular nation. 
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GERMAN CLASSROOM: “Every German cannon is charged with 10% philosophy, and all 


poison gas contains a lyric ingredient.” 


Moreover, no single colony in the world is 
capable of supplying its owner with more 
than three raw materials in sufficient quan- 
tity to meet his needs. Another element that 
has destroyed the exclusive ownership idea 
is that nothing today from patent medicines 
to mechanical inventions can long be mo- 
nopolized by any one in particular; secrets 
are out of the bag in no time and imitators 


are skillful. 


People Against Imperialism 


Most colonies cost more to maintain than 
they produce. Ten years ago a question- 
naire was circulated throughout the German 
republic asking whether citizens considered 
colonies for Germany desirable.- The ma- 
jority of Germans voted in the negative. An 
English statesman, speaking to me at the 


time, said: “We should be delighted to have 
Germany take one of our colonies off our 


hands.” A Portuguese official recently ad- 
mitted to me that he thought the sale of his 
country’s colonies would be a boon to 
Portugal. 

And yet not a single country would ven- 
ture to sell its colonies for fear of losing 
“prestige” —a word that ought to be burned 
at the stake because it is wrecking the 
world. It is only for the sake of prestige 
that Germany is joining in the clamor for 
colonies, and this despite the fact that Hitler 
in his autobiography Mein Kampf, contin- 
uing the old Bismarckian tradition, is silent 
on this point. The Italians will get a jolt 
when they discover how long it will take 
before Ethiopia stops costing money. 

The second pretext advanced by the ag- 
gressor nations as a cause for war—over- 
population — is completely discreditable. 
England and Belgium are much more 
thickly populated than either Germany or 
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Italy, and yet colonies have solved the 
problems of neither of the former. 

Assuming that some years hence half a 
million Italians will be living in Ethiopia— 
I have visited this country and I have every 
reason to doubt it—how would this possibly 
help the remainder of 42,000,000 Italians? 
While dictators clamor incessantly for more 
land, they give premiums to women bearing 
more than four children instead of penaliz- 
ing them for creating excess population. 
This mania for more and more citizens is 
ascribable to the fervent wish for as many 
future soldiers as possible. 

The third pretense of the aggressive na- 
tions is just as evil and equally fictitious as 
the previous two: defense of minority com- 
patriots living abroad. If Germany bor- 
dered on the upper Nile and those of its 
poor, lost countrymen who formerly spoke 
the mother tongue were obliged to live in 
papyrus huts like some African natives, it 
would not be difficult to understand the 
decision of a nation to take the offensive 
in a war. However, the fact is that all 
national minorities in all European coun- 
tries enjoy the same advantages of safety, 
hygiene, and education as their so-called 
hosts. About the only difference nowadays 
between the twenty-four borders of Europe 
is food. So far as language is concerned, 
complaints about minority suppression are 
unjustifiable. Is it necessarily a misfortune 
for poor German emigrants, for instance, to 
have to master two languages instead of 
one? And, supposing the sons do forget the 
mother tongue, has the newly-acquired lan- 
guage no literature to offer? 

All practical necessities and all economic 
problems are but vain pretexts for war. It 
would appear that internal social dissension 
and pressure would of necessity lead to war, 
but this is not the case. Although revolu- 
tions threaten in several countries, this by 
no means signifies a European conflagra- 
tion. The real causes for war root in the 
realm of the emotions. There is, as a matter 


of fact, no cause whatsoever for war today 


except the desire for power, and this is to 
be understood in the shallow, obsolete sense 
of the word. 
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To the Sword Again 


Germany is loquacious about its honor, 
but this belligerent nation lacks even the 
rudiments of military honor. The Germans 
say that defeat destroyed their honor. Al- 
though they won the plaudits of the world 
for their four years of resistance, and al- 
though between 1919 and 1930 all forms of 
German intellectual and industrial activity 
won the admiration of the post-War world, 
they remained obsessed with the idea that 
their honor was lost until once again they 
could “wield the sword.” Brought up to 
revere a military officer as the highest type 
of mankind, the Germans will be dominated 
by a feeling of inferiority as long as the 
stigma of military defeat has not been re- 
moved. In this illusion that German honor 
can be cleansed only through the sword lies 
the main cause of the coming war. 

For ten years the great, eternal Germany 
—that Germany of the Goethes, the Bee- 
thovens, the Kants and the Humboldts— 
tried its best to liberate the people from the 
mania of militarism. Rathenau and Strese- 
mann were the foremost leaders. The great- 
est minds did their best to divert German 
ambition into channels of peaceful pursuit 
like invention, manufacture, commerce, art, 
science, with a steady stream of books, 
speeches, essays, and lectures. It was 
thought that the terrible lesson of the World 
War would prove powerful enough to con- 
quer a 300-year-old tradition. 

But this was a mistake. The great mass 
of Germans never wanted peace with 
France; they never wanted a League of Na- 
tions in Europe. They wanted the sword, 
and the majority of scholars served this 
Moloch as those of Bismarck’s time had, 
teaching youth to idolize the red stripe of 
rank on the General’s uniform. For ten 
years a small number of Germans and a 
large group of foreigners attempted to. 
create a new atmosphere in Central Europe 
that might have transformed everything for 
the better. Here, they felt, lay the destiny 
of Europe—not in Italy, not in Russia, nor 
in Austria and Hungary, which had also 
suffered territorial losses as a result of the 


World War. For ten years the fate of Eu- 
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rope hung in a balance, depending upon 
which of the two Germanys—that of Goethe 
or Bismarck, that of Schiller or Frederick 
the Great, that of Schopenhauer or Hegel— 
would grow the stronger. 

During this entire decade the Germans 
were unhappy. After centuries of guardian- 
ship they were being taught to think in 
political terms, they were being urged to feel 
a sense of personal responsibility, they were 
being coerced into accepting liberty. In dis- 
may they protested that they wanted none of 
it. For Heaven’s sake, they exhorted, free 
us from freedom! 

Educating the critical Italian people to 
some degree of discipline was as difficult as 
the same experiment with the obedient Ger- 
man nation was easy. Mussolini often 
sighed over the fact that he was not born in 
Prussia. The path from the Kaiser’s Pots- 
dam to the Republic’s Weimar first irri- 
tated, then infuriated the masses. They mis- 
trusted the leaders of the republic, if for 
no other reason than that they were sup- 
ported by France. All the hatred that had 
been directed towards England during the 
War fell upon France. An historical scene 
had poisoned souls. The Hall of Mirrors 
in Versailles, where 65 years before the Ger- 
man Empire was founded, had witnessed the 
sight of two poor German citizens signing 
an over-burdening peace. This picture is 
before the eyes of every German. But to- 
day’s youth of Germany have replaced this 
depressing picture with another of when 
they shall sit in that same Hall of Mirrors 
and dictate another peace to a defeated 
France. 

The Germans know very little about the 
East which they so often discuss. No one 
is able to visualize it. Few know the names 
of Russian or Polish cities or rivers. De- 
spite a century of friendship between the 
Russians and the Prussians, Russia is a land 
quite unknown. 
know their West (they refer to their neigh- 
bors by direction, East and West). There, 
along the Rhine and in Strasbourg, cluster 
age-old memories and associations. There, 
for centuries, flourished their legends, their 
melodies, along with their wines. They 


The Germans, however, | 
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loved it with their hearts. When the great 
Briand dreamed of ending a 300-year-old 
contest by means of a common-sense solu- 
tion, and projected the idea of Pan-Europe, 
he thoroughly deceived himself as to the 
German character. He could not change 


their philosophy. 


France, Peace and War 


In the Frenchman’s desire for peace lies 
the second cause of the coming war, for un- 
fortunately this desire is no secret and its 
effect is exactly the contrary of the Fascist 
bluff. The German knows that, loving his 
peace, the Frenchman will not take the 
offensive, not even to help his allies. Know- 
ing his constant demand for security, the 
Germans are therefore inclined to under- 
estimate his great defensive power, just as 
in 1914, when they also failed to believe 
that a world alliance for the protection of 
France would materialize. 

“The French are afraid!” This is what 
every, German boy has heard for the thou- 
sandth time, and when the French once 
again looked on while Hitler occupied the 
Rhineland in March, a contemptuous grin 
spread over the German countenance. No 
wonder. For every schoolboy, every official, 
every soldier, every judge, every teacher in 
Germany, in short every German, is com- 
pelled to read the Fuehrer’s book, Mein 
Kampf, in which, up to the latest edition 
issued in 1936, the French were held up to 
ridicule and called a “half-Negroidized” 
people. The French with the complacency 
of maturity, appear to submit to this kind of 
thing, and the more they do the higher rise 
their neighbor’s hopes of victory. 

The English are responsible for the third 
cause of the coming war, but not in a 
derogatory sense. Nowhere in the world 
has the idea of the League of Nations pene- 
trated the mass of people so deeply as 
among the English. While efforts to create 
a new pacific Germany were frustrated in 
Germany because of the militaristic tradi- 
tion, paradoxically, efforts towards perma- 
nent world peace came to naught in Eng- 
land for exactly the opposite reason. The 
English believed that they still lived on an 
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island. In his ardent desire for peace, the 
average Englishman was totally blind to 
the fact that London was but an hour away 
from Hamburg by air. At the same time 
that France started rearming from the very 
day peace was declared, England reduced 
its armaments. This continued for a decade, 
sustained by a church peace campaign and 
a women’s peace movement. Since England 
had no money to spend on war materials, 
it held that none must be spent, this view 
being in accordance with a national code 
of mortality that fascists regard as ridicu- 
lous. 


England Opens Her Eyes 


All too late did the English recognize the 
old familiar German war-spirit. Latent since 
the election of Hindenburg in 1924, this 
war-spirit rose up with a vengeance after 
Hitler’s coup d’état. All too late England 
saw her error. To their horror and dismay 
the English realized that by all means they 
must delay the coming war until 1938, 
when they would at least be tolerably pre- 
pared. This explains the present simulation 
of friendship for the Germans, which leads 
every German to believe with certainty that 
England will fight on the German side, 
especially if the war commences tomorrow 
and not the day after tomorrow. And thus 
the deficiency of English armaments ac- 
counts for Germany’s efforts to speed up 
the war. 

The world has three aggressive powers: 
Germany, Italy and Japan—but Germany 
will decide the war in Europe. The new 
German military alliance with Japan will 
either unleash war at both points at once or 
supply either one power or the other with 
an excuse for invasion. If, in the process 
of war, Japan should pocket a thousand 
square miles of East-Asiatic Russia, this 
will be of much less import to civilization 
than if Germany should pocket one hundred 
square miles of Russian territory. In tem- 
perament and interests, Japan and Germany 
have much in common. Both surpass their 
neighbors in efficiency and organization, in 
belligerence and obedience. The race-con- 
scious German will only wake up to the 
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fact that the Japanese are yellow when 
yellow impairs his interests. 


Satisfied Italy 


Italy, the second nation with an aggres- 
sive philosophy, is far less bellicose than 
the speeches and books of its spokesmen 
would lead one to believe. The easy victory 
over the Ethiopians left Italy quite content. 
It has nothing to avenge; no one has de- 
signs on Nice, Ragusa, or the Tessin. All 
the psychological susceptibilities which ac- 
count for the German’s aggressive spirit are 
lacking in the Italian. Outwardly Italy is 
saturated with aggression today; inwardly, 
it never was aggressive. Mussolini knows 
the limits of the Italian character. His 
African victory will even give him the 
chance of remaining neutral, at least when 
the coming war begins. 

Germany, judged at least in the mood of 
the present day, is the direct opposite. All 
lines of the national character lead con- 
centrically towards war. The Germans, the 
most militaristically inclined people of the 
world, are also the most obedient and best- 
disciplined; they are the only nation bent 
on revenge. The world which marched 
forth in 1914 to break this militaristic spirit 
is confronted by a more dangerous Ger- 
many than at that time, for the present 
Germany is the Germany of Wilhelm II 
plus the spirit of revenge. The profoundest 
wishes of the Germans have been fulfilled 
by the new Fuehrer. He forbade political 
thinking, restored all their insignia and 
stripes, their martial music and flags. The 
horrible nightmare of 14 years of liberty is 
gone. No further need for reasoning. Any- 
one admiring the ideal of the obedient 
servant cannot be critical of the Germans. 
For those who do not, let it be said that 
national character is as difficult to combat 
as a thunder-storm; as in the case of the 
latter, all there is to do is put up a lightning 
rod. 

In order to stir to a supreme emotional 
pitch this nation of belligerents, whose 
country has been transformed into an armed 
camp during the past three years, the racial 
theory that the Germans are the most noble 
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of all races of the world has been intro- 
duced among them. It is an interesting fact 
that the three pioneers of this theory were 
each and every one of them foreigners, 
namely Chamberlain, an Englishman, Go- 
bineau, a Frenchman, and Woltmann, a 
Jew. The sole German on whom they leaned 
for support was Nietzsche, and he spoke 
only of his race in an ironic sense. Incredi- 
ble as it may seem, they did not compre- 
hend. It was not Nietzsche but Richard 
Wagner, the composer, who gave the Third 
Reich its slogans. 


The “Fight Against Moscow” 


Another method of stimulating the Ger- 
mans is a “Fight Against Bolshevism” cam- 
paign—despite the fact that there never was, 
least of all in 1933, a communist “menace” 
in Germany. The spirit of the crusade con- 
secrating every bomb that is being turned 
out for the “Fight Against Moscow,” is 
being preached in schools and universities 
since pastors of the gospel refused to do so. 
The new leaders have taken cognizance of 
the fact that behind every staccato command 
from their military officers the Germans 
think they hear a mystic call descending 
from the realm of the clouds. Every Ger- 
man cannon is therefore charged with 10% 
philosophy, and all poison gas contains a 
lyric ingredient. 

If the logical conclusion of the racial 
theories in Hitler’ s autobiography is a de- 
mand for unification of all German peoples 
under German leadership, this, under nor- 
mal circumstances, might be disregarded as 
theorizing. Mussolini during his youth 
wrote a cynical novel dealing with the 
Cardinals of the Church, but this he later 
repudiated. Hitler’s book, however, has 
been pronounced the political Bible of the 
German, and thus it instills the racial spirit 
and its implications into the soul of every 
German child. The Jews are only the first 
victims of it. Official ethnographical books 
teach the youth of the country that the 
Germans in Holland, Denmark, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Switzerland, really belong to 
Germany. 


But despite this, the belief that Memel, 
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the Ukraine, or northern Bohemia is the 
ultimate goal of German aspiration; is 
erroneous. These little sallies constitute a 
mere prelude—just taking back what right- 
fully belongs to Germany! 

The big "and ultimate goal is France— 
nothing else. Even if, preceding this final 
drive, the Germans should wage three wars 
in the East, they will, following victory in 
the fourth, march against the West. 

This may transpire very suddenly, much 
sooner, perhaps, than most Europeans ex- 
pect. Compartments in a ship can be sealed 
off to prevent a spread of fire; war on a 
continent like Africa can be similarly con- 
fined. But nowhere else. In Europe there 
are no iron bulkheads. No matter where 
the war commences, the strain at any point 
will be too great for the structure. When 
social tension comes, the neutrals will soon 
be torn asunder by dissenting voices among 
themselves; they will not be able to remain 
aloof. Only a few hours after the outbreak, 
the conflagration will sweep Europe. 


The Laws of Dictatorship 


There are those optimists who believe 
that Germany can achieve its ends by means 
of threats because it has thus far been suc- 
cessful. They are mistaken, for Germany 
has not yet encroached upon foreign terri- 
tory. Naturally, Hitler himself hopes to 
get on by means of extortion and without 
resorting to war, for obviously he wants to 
avoid the conflict that would destroy him. 
But a dictatorship has its own laws which 
even a Napoleon could not dodge. Wilhelm 
II likewise wanted to avoid war, only to 
evoke it after some twenty years of fire- 
brand speeches. Living by violence, dicta- 
torships are swept off their feet by violence. 
Germany, of all nations, cannot escape the 
irresistible pull of this gravitation. Why? 
Because this nation really has the Fuehrer 
it wants and deserves. 

The war will come because the Germans 
have not yet played their world role and 
because they now feel strong enough to 
embark on it. The war will come because 
the Germans will combine their brutal 
might with the war philosophy of fascism, 
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because they will give their cold organiza- 
tion a mystical purpose, because they will 
turn ordinary obedience into sacrificial 
fervor for the victory of the German race. 

“The Germans,” wrote Goethe, “are so 
honorable as individuals and so wretched 
as a whole, and yet they believe just the 
opposite to be true.” 
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coming war. This man is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He knows this and he has the 
consciousness of a historical mission. But 
the forces against him are powerful for 
Americans erroneously believe that Europe 
can and should take care of itself. They 
refuse to’ recognize the dangerous position 
they would be forced into if Germany and 
Japan should win. Possibly President 


Roosevelt will take a decisive step to pre- 
serve world peace. To carry the day he 
would need the unanimous support of his 
people. But at present the nation sees only 
the shadow of Wilson, whose merits they 
do not comprehend. Unless America inter- 
venes war is inevitable. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Key to Peace 


The German war is as inevitable as the 
Spartan war against Athens. But how little 
history tells about victorious Sparta; how 
much it tells about defeated Athens! 

One single man might still prevent the 


German Underground 


Wi. you ask a German to-day how things are progressing in his coun- 


try, you will always hear the same story. No matter whether he be a 

worker, a farmer, an office employee, a doctor or an official, he will tell 
you, in essence: “Everything is progressing splendidly. Our leader has per- 
formed miracles. Unemployment has almost disappeared. We are a strong, 
united nation now. We have broken the hold which the despicable Jews had 
over us, and we have ousted the Communists.” This is the standard story. 


* * * But if you pursue your inquiries a little further, you will begin to hear 
another story. You will find that the people are literally afraid to speak the 
truth in case they are overheard or you are a spy; that the country is run by a 
system of terror which sounds almost incredible to English ears. * * * 


A German showed me recent copies of seven or eight Communist papers and 
pamphlets which are being distributed among workers, the army, navy, and 
police, in spite of the fact that possession of these things is punishable by instant 
death. In one of the papers, which can be obtained by subscription at 15 
pfennigs per copy, there was a long article comparing recent speeches by Hitler 
and Stalin, under the title “Who really means Peace?” Needless to say, the 
article showed that. it was not Hitler. I heard from one source, not of Com- 
munist sympathy, that “the German army and navy are seething with Com- 
munism.” The traditional good relations between the German and Russian 
armies have not been broken, and much exchange of ideas and visits is reported 
to be taking place as in pre-war days. I heard many stories of how Communist 
organisation goes on behind the scenes. Driven underground, it has become in- 
creasingly dangerous from the Nazi point of view. Actually it often appears 
above-ground, cleverly camouflaged, and it seems to be gaining more and more 
adherents. One worker told me that 58 per cent of the German workers favoured 
Communism, but he was probably somewhat over-enthusiastic. 


Contemporary Review, February, 1937 





PORTUGAL’S PLIGHT 


Lisbon looks at Spain and decides 
to flirt with Berlin, spurn London 


BY FRANK C. HANIGHEN 


from obscurity and captured the 

spotlight of world attention as a new 
and dynamic element in international af- 
fairs. The Portuguese government held up 
the formation of the non-intervention com- 
mittee on Spain for weeks by refusing to 
join. Diplomats in Paris and London 
worried lest this little state by its obstinacy 
would wreck efforts to prevent another 
World War. 

When finally Portugal did join the com- 
mittee, its delegate proved to be one of the 
most fractious members of a none too har- 
monious group. He hampered proceedings 
at various times by his obstructive attitude. 
In fact, at some critical points, by threaten- 
ing to withdraw, he endangered the work of 
diplomacy so arduously erected by Britain 
and France. If peace were maintained in 
the Spanish situation, no thanks were due 
to Portugal. This nation had joined Ger- 
many and Italy as one of the bad boys of 
Europe. 

This was a new and startling role for a 
state hitherto deemed one of the most peace- 
ful and accommodating in the international 
arena. Only an event connected so pro- 
foundly with the whole European fabric as 
the Spanish civil war could have shaken 
Portugal out of a long-standing lethargy 
and crystallized those of her problems 
which had remained conveniently dormant. 
Strong world currents—of empire, power 
politics, and revolution—had entered this 
quiet estuary and destroyed its peace. 

This peace—almost unbroken in the past 
ten years—is easily understandable. For 
reasons of race and geography, the Portu- 
guese are distinctly different from the 


i fall Portugal suddenly emerged 


Spanish. Neither the Romans in the days 
of the Roman Empire nor the Moors in 
the Middle Ages penetrated with as much 
effect in this part of the peninsula as they 
did in Spain. The energy of the Romans, 
the cruelty and fanaticism of the Moors, 
which have left such a mark on Spain, 
remain absent in the Portuguese makeup. 
The Portuguese retain the sedentary quali- 
ties of the Iberian race. The climate, mild, 
rainy and relaxing, contrasts with the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold which have con- 
tributed so much to the instability of the 
Spanish character. The Portuguese have 
conservative tendencies. Lisbon is old and 
dreamy, resistant to change; Madrid is 
modern, bustling, restless. Even in bull- 
fights, the difference is apparent. Portu- 
guese bull-fighters never kill the bull; they 
transform the spectacle into a farce. No 
death in the afternoon in Lisbon. 
Economically, Portugal presents a some- 
what different picture than Spain. Anti- 
clericalism does not constitute as important 
a factor as in Spain. Reason: years ago 
Portugal dispossessed the Church of its 
lands. The Catholic Church is compara- 
tively poor, depending mainly on contribu- 
tions from the faithful in Brazil. The Por- 
tuguese do not demonstrate discontent by 
burning churches. Likewise, Portugal does 
not suffer in the same degree as Spain from 
the problem of absentee ownership of the 
land. There are agrarian problems in Por- 
tugal, but as land-holdings are compara- 
tively small, they have not reached a 
critical stage. The country is poor, but the 
extremes of poverty which have marked the 
Spanish panorama are absent. The Por- 
tuguese is inclined to sell his three great 
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national products (cork, sardines, and port 
wine) and leave well enough (or bad 
enough) alone. 

Much of Portugal’s stability has rested 
on a British base. Not unjustly has this 
country been called a British “economic 
colony.” Portugal’s external funded debt 
of $150,000,000 is quoted in London and 
was borrowed in London. London has al- 
ways been the source of Lisbon’s financing. 
Close banking interests connect the two 
countries. The leading bank, the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino of Lisbon, is entirely 
controlled by the Anglo-Portuguese Colo- 
nial and Overseas Bank, a London company 
which is also agent for and has strong con- 
nections with, several other banking houses 
in Portugal and the Portuguese colonies. 

Trade has strengthened this tie. Britain 
is far and away the best customer of Portu- 
gal. In 1935, Britain imported from Por- 
tugal twice as much as her next best 
customer, Germany, and ten times as much 
as Italy, while Britain sold Portugal nearly 
twice as much as Germany and eight times 
as much as Italy. In 1935, Britain’s share 
in Portuguese exports was three-eighths of 
the total, of imports one-fifth. The English 
dinner-table supports Portugal’s principal 
article of trade—port wine. 

Britain and Portugal have maintained 
since 1373 one of the world’s oldest alli- 
ances. The original alliance, a medieval 
friendship in face of Spain, was renewed 
at various times during the formation of 
Britain’s great empire, and for good reason. 
Portuguese navigators and colonists had 
settled in three places on the coast of India 
—Goa, Diu, and Daman. Tiny settlements, 
more picturesque than economically im- 
portant, yet they became strategically 
valuable because they rested on this rich 
portion of the British Empire. Britain, 
always with an anxious eye on these spots, 
has taken care that the Portuguese alliance 
has been kept up. 


Once a “Neutral’’ 


With such a line-up, Portugal has almost 
acted, in international affairs, like one of 
the British dominions. At least it stood in 
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the rank of Belgium and Holland among the 
“neutral group” of European states which 
desired nothing better than to retain the 
status quo. It played ball with these coun- 
tries at Geneva. Its every effort seemed 
designed to promote the dominance of inter- 
national law and harmony. During the 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict, the Portuguese 
delegate in Geneva accepted the important 
chairmanship of the Committee of Eighteen. 
There is evidence that Portugal tried to 
keep the Spanish government in line on the 
sanctions question. Portugal’s leading dip- 
lomat, Senhor Vasconcellos, worked con- 
sistently with Britain and the anti-Fascist 
powers in the League. 

The first element to disturb this Arcadian 
calm of a well-behaved little state appeared 
last year when Hitler demanded colonies in 
Africa. Ostensibly the Chancellor of the 
Reich wanted return of the former German 
colonies which Britain had taken under her 
wing as part of the spoils of the Versailles 
treaty. But the Portuguese were alarmed, 
for they possessed a rich and extensive 
African empire which might be the real 
target of Hitler’s ambitions. They had some 
reason to believe this, for once before their 
empire seemed likely to be sacrificed to the 
aspirations of the Great Powers. 

Before the World War, an almost parallel 
situation arose. Germany demanded a 
larger share of Africa and the Kaiser’s 
fulminations concerning Morocco had dis- 
turbed Britain and France. Britain, to calm 
the waters, entered into a private agreement 
with Germany, over Portugal’s head, about 
a possible future division of the colonial 
possessions of Portugal, should Portugal 
one day feel inclined to sell them. The 
World War intervened before this deal 
progressed very far. But the Portuguese 
government was so upset that it took the 
extreme step of joining the Allies in the 
World War against Germany—a desperate 
remedy which possibly saved the Portu- 
guese Empire, for German armed forces in 
East Africa were actually standing on 
Portuguese territory at the time of the 
armistice in 1918. Indeed so touchy had 
Portugal become on the subject of colonies 
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that only with the utmost difficulty was the 
Portuguese government induced to sell a 
little strip of her territory in Africa to the 
Belgians, which the latter needed to provide 
an alignment for a railway they were build- 
ing. The Portuguese naturally feared that 
sale of even such a small piece of territory 
might provide a precedent for forced aliena- 
tion at some later date. 


The Colonies Pay 


In the years following the war, Portugal 
found sound reasons for cherishing these 
territories in Africa. Formerly these dere- 
lict Portuguese settlements sleeping on the 
edge of the vast African jungle seemed 
hardly worth fighting for. But, in recent 
years, the hinterland—Transvaal, the Rho- 
desias, Nyasaland and the Belgian Congo— 
had been enormously developed, and the 
ports of Portuguese Africa — Louenco 


Marques, Beira and Lobito Bay—have be- 
come termini of railroads which tap the 
wealth of copper, cattle, and crops of the 
regions in the interior. Naturally, with such 
rich development, came dangers to its se- 


curity. 

Several matters aroused Portugal to the 
realization of these dangers. One was the 
circulation of reports that Portuguese pos- 
sessions had been so misgoverned and the 
natives so badly treated that Portugal was 
unfit to hold an empire. These reports 
carried the same ominous ring as Italian 
charges against Abyssinia during the period 
when Italy was preparing to conquer the 
badly-managed empire of Haile Selassie. 
Next, Mr. Oswald Pirow, Minister of De- 
fence in the South African Government, 
made a disquieting statement. He said that 
it would be unthinkable that Germany 
should regain the territories lost during the 
World War in Africa, but that it was also 
unthinkable that Germany should remain 
without territories in Africa. Obviously, 
Mr. Pirow had the Portuguese colonies in 
mind. To strengthen this impression came 
the stiff rejection which the British Govern- 
ment made to German demands for the re- 
turn of former German colonies. Lisbon, 
in the early months of 1936, was agog over 
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the prospect of losing a large part of her 
empire. 

To this colonial trouble was soon added 
the Spanish problem. In February, the 
Popular Front in Spain unseated the re- 
actionaries and started on a radical pro- 
gram of social and economic reform which 
to many looked like a prelude to commu- 
nism. The reactionary government of Por- 
tugal naturally took alarm at these experi- 
ments across the border and a great deal of 
wild talk by Spanish radicals about a future 
“United Iberian Soviet Republics” sent 
shivers down the spine of the government in 


Lisbon. 
A Fascist Republic 


For Portugal, while nominally a repub- 
lic, is actually governed by a fascistic dicta- 
torship. A scholarly, quiet-mannered pro- 
fessor of economics, Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar, holds the reins of power and has 
erected a sort of totalitarian state. Portugal 
has a National Assembly elected by “heads 
of families”; according to Salazar’s theory 
that the family should be the foundation of 
the state. There is also a Corporative 
Council composed of representatives elected 
by districts and corporations. But all this 
machinery remains subordinate and power- 
less before the executive council, which Sala- 
zar controls. The Corporative Council and 
the Assembly cannot veto acts of the execu- 
tive council nor have any part in its make- 
up. To rivet this rule on the nation, Salazar 
has built up a large, well-equipped army 
and a strong police and espionage system. 
People in Portugal do not dare talk politics 
or agitate for democratic rights. 

Of course, Salazar can claim that he has 
balanced the budget, built roads, hospitals, 
schools and kept order. If business were 
good, the Portuguese probably would re- 
main not discontented. But either as a result 
of Salazar’s deflationary policy or because 
of bad international trade conditions, Por- 
tugal has an unfavorable trade balance. 
There are many unemployed, the condition 
of the workers is poor, and there is an 
absence of social legislation. In the rural 
districts, wages of agricultural laborers 
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have dropped to fantastically low levels; 
some get as low as fifty cents a week. 

While there exists no organized opposi- 
tion, or radical movement, the discontent 
among the masses of the people as a result 
of the economic conditions would provide a 
fertile soil on which democratic ideas from 
across the Spanish border might fall. Also, 
there are militant fascist groups opposed 
to Salazar and some of the army officers are 
not averse to staging a pronunciamiento. 
Hence the alarm in Portugal when the 
Spanish republic turned leftwards and 
hence the sympathy of the Portuguese gov- 
ernment for the rebels when the revolt 
broke out. The Portuguese government 
foresaw trouble at home, spread of radical- 
ism, and possible downfall if the Spanish 
Left government continued in power. Like- 
wise, it hoped for the success of the rebel 
cause to bolster its own power. 

This was the motive which impelled Por- 
tugal to defy its old ally and protector, the 
British government. The defiance, as a 


matter of fact, was not as courageous as it 


seemed on the surface. For Salazar, with 
his open pro-rebel sympathy and sabotage 
of the non-intervention committee’s efforts 
by allowing supplies to go through Portu- 
gal to General Franco’s forces, had an ally 
at court: namely the City. The British For- 
eign Office might want to remain neutral 
and to keep its ally Portugal neutral. But 
sympathies of the financial interests in Lon- 
don were on the side of the rebels. The 
financial editor of the London Daily Herald 
described this situation: “One thing strikes 
one at once in conversation with people in 
the City. That is the strengthening of the 
pro-Spanish rebel feeling. . . . It seems 
clear that whatever may be the British Gov- 
ernment’s sincerity in a policy of non-inter- 
vention in Spain, many influential support- 
ers of the Government in the City only 
believe in non-intervention in so far as it 
is to the advantage of the rebel forces and 
the disadvantage of the Spanish govern- 
ment.” Thus, Portugal felt safe in snubbing 
Mr. Eden, for it felt that Mr. Montagu 
Norman and his friends were on their side. 


Money talks. 
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The Red Menace 

Moreover, the Portuguese government 
produced a ready argument for sympathiz- 
ing with the rebels—the danger of com- 
munism. In August, Lisbon reported that 
two vessels of the Portuguese fleet taken 
over by communist mutineers among the 
crews had tried to steam out of the Tagus 
for Spain and had been stopped by land 
batteries. This was the official story. How- 
ever, according to the usually reliable 
Lumiére of Paris, the whole episode had 
been a faked mutiny, deliberately staged by 
the government to draw a “red herring” 
across the situation. Faked or not, it 
worked. Financial London grew alarmed 
and communicated its fears to the rest of 
the British community and to the British 
government. 

Money, too, had a great deal to do with 
another shift in Portuguese policy. Lisbon 
has recently shown a marked friendliness 
for Berlin. In the past year trade with 
Germany has risen, while that with Britain 
has fallen. The Germans have been actively 
cultivating trade and diplomatic friendship 
with Portugal. The Nazi organizations have 
sent thousands of German workmen on 
vacations to Madeira and Dr. Ley of the 
German labor organization paid a visit to 
Lisbon. When the radical régime took 
power in Spain, Germany sought another 
place on the Iberian peninsula where its 
submarines could find friendly anchorage 
in case of war. According to Paris Vendredi, 
Portugal actually leased one of the islands 
of the Bisagros archipelago to a German 
firm. The German firm transformed the 
place into a naval base, with ammunition, 
planes and submarines. Bisagros is so 
located that it controls the route which 
French troop transports from Senegal must 
take on their way to French ports. On 
January 9, the New York Times reported 
a treaty, effective on December 18, by which 
Portugal foreswore all rights to German 
property within her home territory and in 
colonies acquired under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

All this looks like a Portuguese move 
away from Britain and into the arms of 
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Germany. Possibly feeling that British 
prestige has suffered by the temporizing 
policy of the British in Abyssinia and the 
Mediterranean, Portugal seeks a stronger 
protector in the person of Germany. Ger- 
many, in collaboration with Italy, might 
put a Fascist dictator in power in Spain 
and thus save the skins of the Portuguese 
government. The British might well betray 
Portugal by bartering off her colonies over 
her head to Germany. Safer then, to deal 
directly with Germany—Lisbon apparently 
feels—than with the weak and uncertain 
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roads. Victory for the Spanish Loyalists 
will undoubtedly mean revolt in Portugal 
and downfall of the Salazar Government. 
But victory for the rebels will not neces- 
sarily remove all the Portuguese govern- 
ment’s worries. A regime in Madrid backed 
by Germany, the very power which has 
cast covetous glances at the Portuguese 
African territories, may be in a position to 
put a screw on the government in Lisbon, 
and threaten to incite strife in Portugal 
unless the Portuguese government considers 
changes in the colonies. Has the dictator 


British government. 


Salazar ever heard of the fate of the lady 
Thus Portugal stands at a critical cross- 


from Niger who took a ride on a tiger? 


German Influence in Moroceo 


HATEVER may be the truth of the reports of the presence of armed 

WV Germans in Spanish Morocco, it is a fact that for many years German 
political agents have been very active in North Africa. As editor of the 

Madrid newspaper Ahora, I have had several opportunities of getting to the 


truth of the German influence, which is spread by subtle political propaganda. 


The natives hope to obtain their independence with the aid of the Germans. 
It is a somewhat vague idea in their minds, but it is based on reality. When, in 
1916, the Atlas tribes revolted under the Blue Sultan, they arrived triumphantly 
as far as Marraquesh. Those warriors were armed and trained by Germany. 
Only two years have passed since the time I interviewed the Blue Sultan, who 
had taken refuge in the Spanish possession of Rio de Oro, after crossing the 
desert with his children and wives. After long resistance he had been routed 
by the French and had lost all his influence over the natives. But the Blue Sultan 
dreamed in exile of the time when his star would shine again. The day would 
come, he told himself, when the European nationalists, fighting among them- 
selves, would provide an opportunity for the establishing of Mussulman 
nationalism. 

The Blue Sultan had lost confidence in religion as a means of keeping the 
natives together, and realised that nationalism would be a much stronger force. 
He was a great admirer of ‘the nationalist leaders, such as Mustapha Kemal, 
Mussolini and Hitler. Hitler, in fact, seemed a sort of god to him. I was at the 
time astonished that this uneducated Moor, who spoke little besides Berber, 
should have so clear an understanding of European affairs. I have since realised 
that this was because the Germans spread propaganda in the Berber language. 
Mein Kampf has been translated into Arabic and other tongues of Islam. 


The New Statesman and Nation 





FOREIGN AIMS 


IN SPAIN 


What the Great Powers want in Spain. 


The why and wherefore of intervention 


BY LAWRENCE A. FERNSWORTH 


HEN Mussolini’s troops marched 
WV into Addis Ababa last spring, 
Spanish workers who had closely 
followed the Abyssinian struggle took it 
very personally. Talking with them I occa- 
sionally asked: “Do you not realize that 
what has happened to Abyssinia could hap- 
pen to Spain?” Sometimes that brought in- 
credulous protests, and sometimes sober 
admissions of probability. Now it is hap- 
pening, and with greater issues at stake. 
Both Mussolini and Hitler have set their 
machinery of intrigue into motion and dis- 
patched munitions, guns, flying squadrons, 
and men to aid the Spanish Fascists. When 
Franco’s bands of impressed and, in large 
part, unwilling soldiers, and his hordes of 
Spanish Fascists, Carlists, Monarchists, and 
Moors began pounding at the gates of Ma- 
drid, splintering and pulverizing its edifices, 
and doing things that tore its men, women 
and children to shreds, they were held back 
by a raw army, composed of untrained 
Spanish workers, and of other workers of 
French, German, and Italian nationality, 
enlisted as volunteers. Men of iron will 
interposed an iron wall. The rebel victory 
celebrations, scheduled for November 8 to 
commemorate Franco’s scheduled easy walk 
through the Government lines into the Span- 
ish capital, did not take place. Franco was 
not in Madrid to receive the numerous 
messages of congratulation there ad- 
dressed to him by his admirers who had 
been deceived into believing that he was 
now master in the capital. Even the said 
followers began to fear that he was just an- 
other blustering Spanish saber-rattler, now 
rendered ridiculous by his boasts. 


Franco was beaten, but Italy and Ger- 


) many were not. While their spokesmen in 


London were demanding a stricter non- 
intervention control and denouncing Russia 
for its aid to the legitimate Government. 
they themselves were pouring more war 
machinery and soldiers into Spain. Whole 
Reichswehr regiments are now on the 
Madrid and other fronts. And the world 
has awakened to the fact that an inter- 
national war is being fought on Spanish 
soil. 


Germany and Italy Jump In 


The case of Spain vis-a-vis its inter- 
national enemies was well summed up in 
the note published by the Spanish Govern- 
ment at Valencia on November 20, follow- 
ing upon the breaking off of relations by 
Italy and Germany: 

“The known forces of perturbation and 
of war, by reason of the pusillanimity of 
the governments of democratic countries, 
are insolently advancing toward the estab- 
lishment of the hegemony of fascist states 
in Western Europe . . . This recognition 
of a handful of traitors to their own coun- 
try” is pictured as a sop to Franco in order 
to compensate him for his “daily fiascos 
before the iron wall of Madrid . . . Italy 
has found in Franco the necessary marion- 
ette to aid it in the acquisition of the 
Balearic islands.” Its worthy collaborator 
has been “Germany, master of the art of 
violating international obligations.” Ger- 
many and Italy are accused of hoping to 
find in Spain “an immediate compensation 
for their failure to obtain a response to 
their constant demands for colonies.” 
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SOME OF THE SPOILS: Spain’s resources, upon which the fascist powers would like to lay 
their hands. Mercury, copper, and iron are in particular demand. 


The evidence of Italian and German 
participation in Spain since the earliest 
days of the war is now so abundant that an 
exposition thereof seems almost unneces- 
sary. Let us consult another Spanish Gov- 
ernment document, a statement of the Air 
Ministry issued on November 22, referring 
to a submarine attack on two Government 
cruisers at Cartagena on the same day. 

The statement finds that the attacking 
submarines “of necessity belong to a foreign 
fleet,” for reasons which are amply set 
forth, including the rebel’s proved lack 
of underwater craft. With respect to the 


sinking of a number of Spanish ships on 
the Mediterranean coast, it concludes that 
“a large number of said aggressions, com- 
mitted under cover of darkness, must be 
charged to foreign warships” by reason of 
the non-existence of insurgent vessels in 
those places. Also: “The Republican fleet 
has been constantly spied upon by said 
foreign ships which, occupying strategic 
positions, were able perfectly to note its 
movements which were thereafter immedi- 
ately known to the rebel ships.” Ample 
details are given. It is stated that on August 
4 the battleship Deutschland interposed 
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itself between the port of Ceuta and the 
Republican fleet which was about to at- 
tack the city in order to prevent the embark- 
ment of forces for the mainland. 
Alicante was bombed (on November 5), 
the illuminations of the German warship 
“perfectly indicated the location of the city” 
to the rebel airplanes. (Several hours be- 
fore this bombardment occurred the mem- 
bers of the German embassy went aboard 
their warship for safety, a fair indication 
that they knew it was coming.) It is further 
charged that German and Italian warships 
constantly passed information to the rebel 
air squadrons; that a German cruiser on 
the north coast acted as escort to a German 
cable ship suspected of laying the mines in 
the port of Bilbao, inasmuch as the rebels 
had no mine-layers. At the entrance to 
Cartagena, a German warship “at times 
hoisted anchor and described a complete 
circle around our units in order to inform 
itself of their situation and condition and, 
appearing later, to observe whether they re- 
mained in the same anchorage.” In 
December this report was amplified by the 
report of an expert on the submarine attack 
at Cartagena to the effect that the shell that 
struck one of the Government submarines 
was of the type used by Italian divers. 

Let us further scan a few highpoints of 
the Italian-German aid to the rebels. In 
the last days of November, a Manchester 
Guardian correspondent found the Italians 
to be complete masters in Mallorca; about 
the same time, I was able to report that the 
Spanish steamers Ciudad de Palma and 
Jaime I had changed their names, had begun 
flying the Italian flag, and had left Palma 
for rebel territory with arms and munitions; 
on November 18, a Reuters Copenhagen 
dispatch reported the departure for Spain 
of the German cruiser Emden laden with 
war materials. On December 1 and 2, the 
London press reported the arrival at Cadiz 
of a large contingent of German soldiers 
which The Times placed at 5,000, according 
to the information of the British Govern- 
ment. The Times added: “These volunteers 
have not been seen wearing uniforms, but 
they are reported to have come with arms 


When 
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and equipment. . . . It is to be presumed 
that large volunteer contingents cannot be 
sent to Spain from any dictator-governed 
state without the knowledge and consent of 
high political authorities, and such con- 
tingents, it is feared, must be distinguished 
from groups of men who leave free coun- 
tries of their own accord to fight for one 
or the other side.” German planes are daily 
flying across France to Spain in violation 
of international law and French rights. On 
December 3, one of these was wrecked in 
the French Alps and accusatory documents 
left within by its dead. Further evidence 
would be cumulative and wearisome. 

The intrigues of Italy and Germany in 
Spanish Morocco have been amply reported 
in the liberal British newspapers, among 
them the News Chronicle of London. Tracy 
Philipps, writing in The Times on Decem- 
ber 4, describes how “an angry rising tide 
of anti-Judaism” is whipping the Arabic 
countries into “an almost Pharaonic fear 
for racial safety and Moslem honor.” 
Franco, Mussolini, and Hitler have been 
making use of this rising tide to pit the 
Moor against the people of Spain on the 
ground that communism and Judaism are 
the same. What the Moors may expect was 
pointed out by Seftor Largo Caballero in 
his speech to the Cortes on December 1, 
when he warned Spain’s Moroccan citizens 
that the rebels, if victorious, “would be 
the first to subject the Moroccans to the 
same treatment of extermination and brutal- 
ity employed against Spaniards and the 
first to forget international obligations.” 
As a token of the little faith they could 
place in their newly found saviors, the 
rebels, he mentioned the bogus German 
and Austrian notes of inflation-day vintage 
with which they were being paid. Dr. 
Kenneth Loutit, of the British Hospital 
Unit on the Aragon front, had previously 
given me evidence of the million-mark notes 
taken from the dead or captured Moors. 
One poor fellow, when captured, wildly 
waved one of these notes, stating that he was 
rich enough to buy the whole town and 
feeling assured that he could purchase his 
escape. 





Foreign Aims in Spain 


Fascists Plot the War 


It is becoming more and more evident 
that Spain’s military rising was plotted 
with the fascist powers long before the 
popular elections of February 16. The trial 
at Alicante (on November 16, 17 and 18) 
of Jose Primo de Rivera, founder and head 
of the Fascist party and son of the late 
dictator, revealed the relations he, General 
Sanjurjo, and others had with Hitler and 
his lieutenants in Germany, (thus confirm- 
ing what was suggested in the November 
issue of Current History). President Man- 


~ . . . . & 
uel Azafia, in an interview given me on 


October 16, said: “It is evident that this 
is not merely an internal conflict; its scope 
is international. It is plain that there was 
an understanding between the proponents 
of the revolt and certain foreign gov- 
ernments which I prefer not to name.” 
Largo Caballero, in his speech to the Cortes 
on December 1, said: “From the first days 
of the rebellion, the fascist powers were the 
allies of the rebels and, in the last analysis, 
the real responsibility for the prolongation 
of the war falls on them. Without them the 
rebellion would have been suffocated in the 
first few weeks. All Spanish blood shed 
beyond that period falls on the heads of 
those two powers.” 


German and Italian Objectives 


Italy and Germany having offered their 
aid to the rebels, the question arises: “What 
was their price?” As to Italy, part of the 
price was that she gain such further foot- 
holds in the Mediterranean as Spain had 
to offer; naval and air bases and other 
advantages on the Straits of Gibraltar and 
in the Balearic Islands; a dominant position 
in Spanish Morocco, where for some years 
she has already been pursuing an under- 
cover policy of colonizing the natives; a 
base in the Canary Islands, commanding 
sea routes along the African coast and to 
South America. Italy is also interested in 
Spain’s subsoil and in particular its mer- 
cury mines, as well as in the trade advan- 
tages it has to offer. A supply of mercury, 
essential in the manufacture of explosives, 
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is of first importance to Italy. It has been 
estimated that Italy, which before the war 
produced 31% of the world’s mercury 
supply as against Spain’s 25%, and which 
has increased its production thanks to the 
annexation of former Austrian and Hun- 
garian territory, would control 75% of © 
the supply, or a virtual world monopoly, if 
she could now also control the output of 
Spain. Her pretensions have an added 
significance in view of the fact that in 
North America and Mexico mercury pro- 
duction is sharply decreasing. 

Both Italy and German have a point in 
common, namely their opposition to the 
spread of popular rule. In Germany’s case 
this opposition is carried out in a policy 
of everywhere incorporating persons of 
German blood into the Third Reich and 
through them promoting German political 
and commercial interests in their respective 
countries. Germany had made great prog- 
ress in this direction in Spain. Her nationals 
were there in large numbers, promoting 
German business, and they were kept in line 
by the typical terrorist methods of Nazi 
agents. Indeed German inroads in Spain 
suggested colonial expansion by methods 
of infiltration. 


Fascist Rivalry 


But Germany’s interests in the Mediter- 
ranean and in Spain, apart from the one 
common point, were not the same as Italy’s; 
indeed, the two could very soon clash. If 
Italy was the quicker to step into the 
Balearic islands, into Ceuta, into Morocco, 
and into Spain itself, it may well be that 
she had reasons for wanting to be the first 
on the ground. Her stepping into the Bal- 
earics has kept Germany out. In fine, not- 
withstanding the apparent cooperation be- 
tween Italy and Germany, it becomes 
evident that under the surface the har- 
mony ‘is not all that it might be. There 
were even hints that Italy might cease her 
intervention by virtue of the agreement 
concluded with Great Britain on January 2 
concerning the Mediterranean. Only an 
English statesman, of course, could be suffi- 
ciently naive to suppose that such an agree- 
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ment would ever stop Italy from pursuing 
her quests in such ways as she thought best. 
“As blind as an English statesman,” has 
become a favorite expression in Spain 
since the outbreak of hostilities. However 
that may be, the agreement between Italy 
and Great Britain has made it none the less 
necessary for her and England, and one 
might also say for France, to block Ger- 
many’s designs by diplomatic means or 
otherwise. 

The Balearics, the Straits, Morocco, the 
Canaries, all those strategic positions which 
interest Italy, likewise interest Germany. 
The Reich wants submarine bases on both 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic coasts 
of Spain, such as served her during the 
Great War. She wishes to establish a new 
hostile frontier at the doors of France and 
so to a large extent neutralize French 
military potency. Fascism at the three prin- 
cipal French frontiers would be a perpetual 
menace, well-nigh strangling France. Then 
again, Germany, like Italy, is covetous of 
Spain’s mercury output, and also of her 
deposits of manganese, one of the key ele- 
ments for the manufacture of war materials. 
But Hitler’s ambitions with respect to Spain 
go even further. He would like to make 
Spain a great theater of “reconstruction” 
after the German manner. The Berlin finan- 
cial centers are reported to consider the 
Spanish adventure as offering great oppor- 
tunities for reorganizing Germany’s econ- 
omy in accordance with Germany’s new 


“four-year plan.” A systematic exploitation © 


of Spain during two years or more would, 
it is believed, largely solve Germany’s 
economic difficulties. It has been suggested 
that Germany, in exchange for its mount- 
ing war bill against the Spanish rebels, 
which, in its present circumstances, it can 
ill afford to leave unpaid, will demand of 
the rebels concessions somewhat after the 
following manner: 

Germany is to obtain copper, iron, mer- 
cury, manganese, and other mineral con- 
cessions, while German industry is to have 
a large share in the work of “reconstruc- 
tion”; this will mean the supplying of 
materials and workmen who will later 
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remain to colonize Spain. Germany is 
further to establish in Spain a series of 
airports and fortifications, particularly 
along the- French frontier, in anticipation 
of the “world war.” By thus setting up a 
super-war establishment, Germany expects 
to attain military hegemony in both central 
and western Europe. The Germans now 


pouring into Spain as soldiers are to be 
the vanguard of future Nazism in Spain. 


What Is Russia’s Part? 


And what is the position of Russia which 
likewise has been sending arms and muni- 
tions to Spain? In the beginning it ab- 
stained from extending such aid, the best 
evidence whereof being, not its own denials 
in the face of Italian-German charges that 
it too had broken the non-intervention 
agreement, but the bitter charges of the 
opposition communist party in Spain that 
for two months the Soviet had failed to lift 
a finger in Spain’s aid. A specimen of this 
kind of accusation is contained in the 
resolution adopted on December 16 by the 
Spanish opposition communists, _ the 
P.O.U.M. (Partido Obrero de Unificacion 
Marxista), wherein Moscow is accused of 
sitting back tranquilly until the inroads of 
the two fascist governments forced it to a 
change of tactics. The same resolution also 
accuses Soviet Russia of attempting “to 
monopolize the control of the Spanish 
proletariat.” Indeed, such intentions are 
well indicated by Russian activities in 
Spain since a Soviet Ambassador was estab- 
lished in Madrid and a Soviet Consul Gen- 
eral in Barcelona, about the middle of 
September. When the latter gentleman in- 
formed me that Russia merely desired that 
Spanish workers have the opportunity of 
working out their destinies in their own way 
I am sure he explained Russia’s position 
correctly. Nothing has been more evident 
both before and since the rebellion than 
that the official, or Moscow, communists in 
Spain are so little red that they are merely 
pale pink. Contrary to a widespread belief, 
Russian intervention in Spain up to the 
end of 1936 was almost nil; the Soviet has 
merely been carrying out a policy adopted 





Foreign Aims 


Gendreau 


GIBRALTAR GUARDS BRITAIN’S INTERESTS: But Spaniards regard British diplomacy 
as equally immovable and equally unseeing, and “blind as a British statesman” is a new 
Spanish proverb. 


at the Seventh Congress of the Communist 
International in Moscow last year of 
strengthening democratic countries as a 
bulwark against the spread of fascism. 
However, there may be truth in the state- 
ment that she now attempts to monopolize 
the control of the Spanish revolution. Why? 
Well, for one thing it would be just as 
useful for Russia as for Italy or Germany 
to have a dominating position in Spain, 
and for reasons not unsimilar to those 
cherished by those two countries insofar as 
they fit Russia’s case. But according to the 
communist opposition, there is an even 
more important reason. The rise of an in- 
dependent workers’ revolution has _possi- 
bilities of becoming international in scope 
and of invading Russia itself, there to 
wrest power from the control of the Stalin 
bureaucracy,_replacing what is disdain- 
fully called reformism for what the oppo- 
sition considers a more thoroughgoing com- 
munism. , 


England’s Errors 


There temain to be considered the posi- 
tions of England and France. England, to 
save her Mediterranean interests and to 


“insure peace” is playing an overly cautious 
game, which one fears, will merely be 
counter-productive. Italy and Germany are 
directly challenging England’s interests, 
and she hopes to placate them with soft 
words and agreements. The Spaniard, who 
is shrewder about such things, knows it will 
never work out. That is one of the reasons 
why he calls England blind. Further, he 
feels that he is fighting England’s battle 
(and France’s) as much as his own, for two 
reasons: first, because the battle of demo- 
cratic Spain is also the battle of democratic 
England; next, because a democratic or 
even a revolutionary Spain would never be 
a menace to England but would, on the 
contrary, stand ready to become England’s 
firm friend and ally, staunchly defending 
her interests. On the other hand, he sees 
Franco openly conspiring with the enemies 
of Great Britain, and he knows that Franco 
and his cohorts hate England on their own 
account, that they are even now plotting to 
wrest Gibraltar from England and other- 
wise jeopardize her interests. In the face of 
all this he beholds the official attitude of 
England to be one of ill-concealed sympathy 
for the rebels and of even more illy-con- 
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cealed hostility for the Government cause. ¢ friendship. With war possibilities in the 


He does not understand it, for to him it is 
contrary to all reason. And one fears that 
British action with respect to Spain has 
sunk into his bones in a way that it will take 
him a long time to forget. England’s great- 
est error with respect to Spain has been 
psychological. She knows nothing of the 
mentality of Spaniards, least of all of the 
workers, and one fears that those whose 
duty it is to inform her remain so insulated 
against contact with the people that they 
likewise know nothing about them and con- 
centrate in stressing their unfavourable as- 
pects as reported by unsympathetic “upper 
class” persons. If England had merely 
shown what the Spaniard considers a “cor- 
rect” attitude toward Spain, had refrained 
from administering a rebuff to the legiti- 
mate Government by virtually putting what 
Caballero called “a handful of traitors” on 
the same plane with it, and had evidenced a 
little interest for a democratic struggle, the 
Spanish people, with their impressionabil- 
ity in such matters, would have delivered 
themselves to England body and soul, just 


as now they have delivered themselves to « 


Russia for her tardy assistance. 


France—Tail to England’s Kite 


In the matter of Spain, France is the tail 
to England’s kite. France has learned her 
lesson from the Laval secret intrigues with 
Italy, which so nearly cost France England’s 


offing, she cannot afford to alienate Eng. 
land, and she is determined to do nothing 
except in common accord with her. France, 
however, is not quite so blind as England, 
and even her reactionary elements and 
press show signs of realizing that Spain is 
fighting France’s battle too. Perhaps that 
explains why arms and munitions have in 
recent months found a way of seeping 
through to Spain from France in consider. 
able quantities. It remains to be seen 
whether France, consulting her interests, can 
induce England to drop its stiff attitude re- 
garding Spain and convince her of the real 
state of affairs. 


Church Losses in the Racket 


There is another “power” involved in the 
Spanish question, the Church. Its position 
in the midst of fascist intrigues is somewhat 
pathetic. Perhaps some of her more astute 
leaders are beginning to see that she is being 
made a catspaw of those who are as willing 
to use her as to break her for their own 
profit. As matters stand, she has alienated 
herself from the people for long years to 
come by insisting in making her cause the 
central and dominating issue when Spain 
had far more important matters to solve 
and at the hands of the Church merely asked 
for decorum. She has alienated herself from 
the people and is becoming badly bent in 
the international racket. 


Malaga: An Italian Victory 


was made today by the Rome press, which prints detailed reports from foreign newspapers 


Te first admission that Italians played a considerable réle in the conquest of Malaga, Spain, 


attributing to Italian troops the chief credit for the unexpectedly rapid advance of General 
Francisco Franco’s Insurgent troops in Southern Spain. 


According to these reports, the backbone of Insurgent General Gonzalo Queipo de Llano’s army 
is made up of 16,000 Italian soldiers who landed at Cadiz early in January. Sixty German bombing 
planes also are reported to be participating in the operations. It is noteworthy that this report is 
issued by the official Italian news agency, Stefani. 

The newspaper Tevere displays it with particular prominence, almost boastfully,; on its front 
page under large headlines, stating that the conquest of Malaga is an Italian victory. Evening 
newspapers also emphasize the report, hailing it as news of a victory for Italian arms. 

When questioned about participation of Italian soldiers in operations in Southern Spain, informed 
circles answered they could only repeat the official view—namely, that there are no Italian troops 
taking part in the Spanish revolt. They admitted, however, that it was not impossible, but indeed 
that it was likely,'a considerable number of isolated Italians might have made their way to Spain 
and enlisted under Franco’s banners. —Arnaldo Cortesi in New York Times 





WAR DEBTS: A SYMPOSIUM 


(1) Background and Review 
By John C. Le Clair 


HE recent stabilization agreement as 

well as previous reciprocal tariff com- 

pacts would seem to indicate a pos- 
sibility of solution for many of the barriers 
which up to now have obstructed world 
economic readjustment. 

The question of the War Debts, however, 
still remains. For the past several years 
negotiations for their payment have been at 
astandstill. The approach of each payment 
date occasions a momentary stir of interest 
but with the customary default on the part 
of the various debtor countries, the matter 
is forgotten until the next time. Even politi- 
cal opportunists on both sides of the water 
have ceased to make use of the topic as 
a medium of appeal to popular prejudice, 
yet, although the debt question appears to 
have passed from general discussion, it re- 
mains in the public mind as a source of 
resentment and suspicion, and as such con- 
stitutes an obstacle to possible world eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

The arguments ‘for payment of the War 
Debts in general consist of our claim that 
the sums in question were lent in the expec- 
tation, and on the promise, of repayment 
and that, by reason of the default of the 
countries concerned, the burden has been 
shifted to the shoulders of the American 
taxpayer. The debtors, on the other hand, 
contend that the loans represented to some 
extent our contribution towards effecting 
the defeat of the Central Powers. They 
claim, furthermore, that the money was 
never actually paid to them but was kept 
on deposit in this country for the purchase 
of war materials so that our people received 
the benefit of these huge expenditures in the 
form of high wages and profits. In addi- 
tion, there is usually the statement that no 
repudiation is intended, with the implica- 
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tion that payments are merely being held 
up pending a settlement that will take into 
consideration, in the form of a downward 
revision, the points at issue. 

Another factor which served to keep the 
matter of the War Debt payments in dispute 
was the question of reparations. The Allied 
Powers from the outset claimed that the 
payment of their debts was predicated on 
the receipt of reparations from Germany, a 
point, incidentally, with which we took 
issue. Therefore, when the Hoover Mora- 
torium of 1931 passed into the Lausanne ~ 
Agreement of 1932 under which Germany 
was to be released from all reparations on 
the payment of $714,000,000—less than one 
percent of the amount required of her in 
1920—the Powers believed that they in turn 
were entitled to similar concessions. When 
none were forthcoming, defaults on their 
semi-annual payments soon followed. 

Unfortunately, as is often the case in 
matters which affect the interrelations of 
nations, the War Debt question has become 
the medium through which political dema- 
gogues and certain sections of the press both 
here and abroad have sought to impress the 
people with their complete patriotism. As 
a result, possibilities of repayment have . 
grown less with the passing of the years. 

After the war the amounts due the United 
States from the various Powers were made 
up as follows: 


Advanced under the Liberty Loan Acts..$ 9,610,403,575.45 


From sale of surplus war materials on 
credit. (Act of July 9, 1918) 

Obligations received from American Re- 
lief Administration on credit. (Act of 
February 25, 1919) 

Obligations held by United States Grain 
Corporation. (Act of March 30, 1920).. 


599,122,733.21 


84,093,963.55 
56,858 ,802.49 
$10,350,479,074.70 


Between May 1, 1923 and May 3, 1926 


debt funding agreements were signed with 
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TABLE 1 


Debt Prior to Funding 
Agreement, Including 
Interest at Original Rate 


Debt as Funded Total to be Received 
over Funding Period 
Principal and Interest 


Czechoslovakia. 
Esthonia 
Finland 


Great Britain 
Hungary 
Italy 

Latvia 


$ 483,426,000 
123,854,000 
14,143,000 
9,190,000 
4,230,777,000 
4,715,310,000 
1,984,000 
2,150,150,000 
5,893,000 


$ 417,780,000 
115,000,000 


$ 727,830,500 
312,811,433 
37,707,645 
21,695,055 
6,847,674,104 
11, 105,965,000 
4,754,431 
2,407,677,500 
15,790,523 


6,216,000 
182,324,000 
46,945,000 
66,164,000 
$12,036,376,000 





the various debtor nations for the amounts 
listed on Table 1. Interest rates were based 
on what was termed the “capacity to pay.” 
These funding operations extended the time 
in which loans were to be paid to sixty-two 
years. Although in general the interest 
ralieguwere low, averaging 2.14%, yet, under 
the agre@tgents, the original debt total over 
the period of pment would amount to 


approximately twenty-two billion, as the 


chart will indicate. 


Why Exact Interest? 


It was expected that these amounts would 
be remitted in gold or exchange. For ob- 
vious reasons the possibility of repayment 
in goods or services was not given consider- 
ation. However, apparently little attention 
was paid to the question of whether a nation 
could undertake payments of this magnitude 
apart from the usual returns required in 
the normal course of international transac- 
tions. This shows the futility of the entire 
procedure. As a matter of fact, unless we 
were to agree to accept payment in goods 
and services for a good portion of the 
amounts involved, possibilities of repay- 
ment—in accordance with the yearly sums 
stipulated in the agreements—were remote. 
To demand, however, in addition to the 
huge sum due, interest over the payment 
period, was a species of folly quite in keep- 
ing with the other plans which sought to 
collect reparations from Germany amount- 


6,030,000 
178,560,000 
44,590,000 
62,850,000 
$11,522,354,000 


15,069,541 
481,674,781 
122,506,260 

95,177,635 

$22, 196,334,408 





ing to sixty-three billion dollars. While 
this conclusion involves comparatively little 
prescience at this time, it is remarkable that 
so little practical statesmanship was evi- 
denced in the handling of problems so 
vital to world economic recovery as repara- 
tions and War Debts. 

A brief analysis of the figures in Table 1 
indicates that the total sum expected over 
the period of repayment was, in the case 
of several of the Powers, several times the 
original amount. The impossibility of re- 
payment, in terms of what has actually 
transpired, can be observed from the figures 
in Table 2 where, for purposes of compari- 
son, the total amount to be paid over the 
sixty-two year period is again set up. How- 
ever, in adjacent columns are listed the 
actual amounts received by this govern- 
ment since the beginning of payments along 
with the total sums unpaid to date. 

We see from the charts that less than 
three billion has been paid against the 
twenty-two billion eventually to be collected 
according to expectations. The default this 
last year has been more than a billion. 
Sincere, although ill-advised, statements 
have frequently been made on the apparent 
unwillingness of the Powers to pay up, with 
the suggestion that a sincere determination 
towards that end could be achieved by a 
reduction in the cost of their respective 
armaments. Others have concerned them- 
selves with plans for repayment based on 
the renunciation in our favor of the various 
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TABLE 2 


Total to be Received 
over Funding Period 


Principal and Interest 


ne rereneeee eee 
Belgium $ 
Czechoslovakia 

Esthonia 

Finland 

France 

Great Britain 

Hungary 


727,830,500 
312,811,433 
37,707,645 
21,695,055 
6;847,674.104 
11, 105,965,000 
4,754,431 
2,407,677,500 
15,790,523 
15,069,541 
481,674,781 
122/506,260 
95,177,635 
$22, 196,334,408 


Latvia 
Lithuania 
Poland 
Rumania 
Yugoslavia 


colonial possessions of the debtor countries. 
However, the fact of the matter is that in 
dealing with nations where there are no 
instruments for forcible collection, repay- 
ment is to be obtained only on conditions 
which involve the minimum of sacrifice to 
them. Any plan, entailing loss of prestige, 
by the surrender of colonies or a possible 
weakening of defenses, for the purpose of 
meeting obligations of this type, has little 
possibility of receiving consideration. 

It would appear, therefore, that there is 
little prospect of repayment if we continue 
to insist that it be made under the original 
conditions. In this respect, it might be 
pointed out that there is little consolation 
in the oft-expressed statement that the 
failure of the debtor nations to satisfy these 
obligations places upon them the stigma of 


Total Due and 
Unpaid as of 
Dee. 1, 1936 


$ 42,772,722 
11,266,961 
2,934,736 


325,080,017 
668,674,071 
327,791 
63,494,976 
1,096,878 
942,760 
36,575,027 
5,492,500 
1,500,000 

$1, 160,158,439 


Total Payments 
Received’as of 
Dec. 1, 1936 


$ 52,191,273 
20,134,092 
1,248,432 
4,310,117 
486,075,891 
2,024,848,817 
468,466 
100,829,880 
761,549 
1,237,956 
22,646,297 
4,791,007 
2,588,771 
$2,722, 132,548 


default. The position of the debtors has 
been that there has been no actual default 
but that they are merely awaiting our pro- 
posal of conditions of repayment which will 
meet their particular claims and needs. 
Consequently, despite our feelings with re- 
gard to the moral obligations involved, we 
must devise a plan which will enable us to 
begin to receive payments, under terms 
acceptable to the debtor countries. 

The plan proposed here is that all inter- 
est on the amounts due be waived. This 
would leave the indebtedness of the various 
countries as originally funded. From these 
amounts would be deducted all monies 
heretofore paid whether applying on inter- 
est or principal. In this way the total due 
would be brought down to approximately 


$8,800,000,000, reducing it to a figure 


TABLE 3 


Debt as Funded 


Belgium $ 
Czechoslovakia ; 
Esthonia 

Finland 

France 

Great Britain 

Hungary 

Italy 

PAREN 55 Dies df oral ee 
Lithuania 


Poland 


417,780,000 
115,000,000 
13,830,000 


62,850,000 
$11,522,354,000 


Total Payments Net to be Paid 


Received 


$ 52,191,273 
20,134,092 
1,248,432 
4,310,117 
486,675,891 
2,024,848,817 
468,466 

100,82 ,888 
761,549 
1,237,956 
22,646,297 
4,791,007 
2,588,771 

$2, 722,732,556 


$ 365,588,727 
94,865,908 
12,581,568 

4,689,883 
3,538,324, 109 
2,575, 151,183 

1,470,534 
1,941,170,112 

5,013,451 

4,792,044 

155,913,703 
39,798,993 
60,261,229 
$8,799,621,444 
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reasonable enough to merit the considera- 
tion of the Powers and within their capacity 
to pay. (Table 3) 

The question of the manner of payment 
must next be considered. Payments by 
debtor countries should consist of credits. 
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on the basis of their exports to us for which 
they would not be paid. As indicated in the 
accompanying chart drawing, an American 
importer of merchandise from one of the 
debtor nations, instead of buying exchange 
to. send abroad, would purchase, from a 
central government agency set up for the 
purpose or from an office of the Federal 
Reserve System, a draft for the amount of 
the purchase. This would be sent by him 
to the seller of the merchandise, who, on 
its presentation to an agency of his own 
government, would receive the amount of 
the transaction. The sums necessary to meet 
these payments would be raised by the sale 
of bonds to the nationals of the debtor 
countries, the acceptance of which could be 
encouraged by their being redeemable at a 
premium for the payment of taxes and 
excise duties. 

As a further inducement towards repay- 
ment on this basis, those countries which 
had entered into agreements with us along 
the lines indicated would be credited 
against the amount of their indebtedness 
with a further credit of twenty percent on 
the basis of their importations of American 
merchandise. It would seem logical that 
this would bring about an increase in the 
purchase of American products by the 
countries concerned. In Table 4 are listed 
the 1935 import and export figures for the 
various debtor nations to this country as 


TABLE 4 


Exports to U. S. 
1935 


to be Credited 
in Full 


$ 39,759,908 
21,365,760 
681,967 
12,157,788 
58,332,861 
155,322,776 
3,164,081 
38,671,829 
1,361,491 
372,496 
9,811,312 
1,097,992 
3,971,233 


$346,371,494 


Czechoslovakia 
Esthonia 


Imports from 
U. S. 1935 


20% to be 


$ 58,207,891 
3,244,457 
1,436,782 
6,107,794 

116,920,014 
433,384,884 
350,675 
72,450,043 
649,156 
350,013 
24,485,703 
2,985,423 ¢ 
801,997 160,399 
$721,374,832 


20% as 
Indicated 


Total to be 
Credited 


$ 11,641,578 
648,891 
287,356 

1,221,559 
23,384,003 
86,676,977 

70,135 
14,490,009 


$ 51,401,486 
22,014,651 
969,323 
13,379,347 
81,716,864 
241,999,753 
3,234,216 
53,161,838 
1,491,322 
442,499 
14,708,453 
1,695,077 
4,131,632 
$490,646,461 


597,085 |" 


$144,274,967 


*In the case of Finland and Hungary the figures used in the last column are more than enough to pay the total indebtedness 


of these countries within a single year. 
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well asthe amount of their credits towards 
payment of their indebtedness if such a 
plan were followed. The figures on the side 
indicate the approximate time of payment. 

It might be argued that the amount of the 
exports to this country for which no money 
would be forthcoming under this plan might 
tend to disrupt the budgets of the various 
debtor nations. However, an analysis of 
their total exports for 1935 as well as their 
revenue from all sources indicates that their 
exports to us represent on an average about 
three percent of their general exports and 
two percent of their revenue. It would ap- 
pear therefore, that adherence to this plan 
would not affect their budgets to any ap- 
preciable extent. 


Maintain Good Will 

Naturally this or any plan by which pay- 
ment of the War Debts is to be obtained 
must be predicated on the good will of the 
debtor countries and their willingness to 
meet their obligations. They have previ- 
ously attempted to explain their successive 
defaults as being due to their belief that 
the amounts were too great from the point 
of view of their sacrifices in the winning 
of the war as well as the fact that the huge 
sums demanded were impossible of pay- 
ment under the conditions laid down with- 
out materially crippling their economic re- 
sources. This, they contended, would have 
served merely to prolong and intensify the 
conditions of world-wide economic stress 
that, because of mutual interdependence, 
have affected both debtor and creditor. 

Today, the apparent realization of the 
Powers of the need for economic coopera- 
tion would appear to indicate that we have 
arrived at that moment when the question 
of the War Debts can be brought forward 
with some prospect of their receiving con- 
sideration. In this respect one thing must 
be kept in mind. Our claims as to the moral 
issues involved mean little. If we expect 


Il 420, Florence 


END OF PROHIBITION 
“Why are you drinking so much?” 
“To forget.” 

“Forget what?” 
*““My war credits.” 


to get paid we must make our terms so 
advantageous to the debtors that they will 
be attracted to pay. If agreements along the 
lines indicated can be arrived at with the 
various debtor nations we will have a 
medium, which, coupled with stabilization 
and reciprocal tariff agreements, will go far 
towards accomplishing a return to the nor- 
mal in international trade. , 

For our part, the prospect of receiving 
some nine billion dollars on account of 
debts, which to all practical purposes have 
become a total loss, should prove welcome. 
If we bear in mind also that this sum plus 
the two billion, seven hundred million al- 
ready received will approximate the origi- 
nal amounts advanced, we cannot but be 
convinced that we have much to gain by 
obtaining the adoption of a debt payment 
plan at this time. 
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(2) Business and the War Debts 


By Harry Tipper 


articulate for quite some time about 

the war debts. This is not because of 
any indifference to the necessity of a settle- 
ment but arises rather out of the feeling that 
this subject has become entirely separated 
from the practical requirements, and that 
as long as it is considered entirely from the 
political standpoint no useful purpose can 
be served by agitating it. In fact, a number 
of authorities have pointed out that the 
settlement of the debts as originally ar- 
ranged was impractical and could not be 
expected to last. 

The war debts should be settled. Other- 
wise, they are threats to the stability of 
international relations, the final and effec- 
tive stability of currency, and the free use 
of gold for the settlement of current inter- 
national balances. In short, the war debt 
situation, as constituted at present, is a 
constant and convenient weapon with which 
to keep alive international suspicion and 
discord. 

The terms of the settlement are not so im- 
portant, except that they should be capable 
of fulfillment in practice. All the evidence 
suggests the probability that the attempt to 
collect these debts and the attendant dif_- 
culties played an equal part with the Ger- 
man reparations in their influence upon 
international trade and it is quite likely that 
we would have been much better off to have 
accepted whatever cash we could get after 
the close of the War and considered the 
account closed. 

The impracticality of the original agree- 
ment for the repayment of the debts was 
the result of a number of factors. A well 
known international financial authority, 
long since retired, who was at an earlier 
period advisor to several governments, told 
me two or three years ago that he suggested 
to Sir Arthur Balfour, who headed the com- 
mission to the United States to settle the war 


B weste men have not been very 


debts, that Great Britain could not under. 
take to carry out such an arrangement and 
that it would be wise to admit it at the 
start. But, as he remarked, British pride 
prevented the commission and the govern. 
ment back of it from suing for relief from 
the face value of the debt. Rather than face 
the loss of prestige involved in a public 
admission of this kind, they carried through 
the arrangement. The long previous period 
of discharge of their obligations and the 
tradition that had grown up about it would 
not permit them to face the reality. Neither 
were we any better prepared. 

The question is still as far removed from 
practical consideration as it was at that time 
and the business men interested in inter- 
national trade do not see how it is to be 
brought into the practical area so that it 
could be disposed of intelligently. Nothing 
would seem to be better calculated to pre- 
vent a successful conclusion on the matter 
than the long drawn out public discussion 
and action and reaction in legislative bodies 
that would be necessary under present con- 
ditions for the ratification of a final agree- 
ment. If this discussion followed the pat- 
tern that it has taken whenever the subject 
has been brought up, it would disregard all 
practical necessities and all the indirect ef- 
fects and use it strictly for political and 
partisan propaganda. 

It is obvious that we are not concerned 
with the question of moral obligations. In 
the first place, nations usually are motivated 
by self-interest, or what they conceive to be 
their interests. The fundamental practical 
elements to be considered in laying out a 
program for the settlement are the political 
and social difficulties involved in both the 
age of the debt and the general default in 
respect to its amortization. It will be only 
a short time until the leaders who will be 
obliged to justify such an arrangement to 
their respective populations will have only 
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a historical acquaintance with the War and 
a very vague comprehension of the circum- 
stances concerning the accumulation of the 
debt and the difficulties of settlement. In 
private business we are thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with this danger and as soon as a 
debt appears to be stagnate we take prompt 
action for its composition or rearrange- 
ment, knowing very well that the longer it 
stays on the books, the less value it will 
have and before long it would have to be 
written off regardless of the merit there may 
be in its record. Business is able to do this 
effectively because in addition to the vol- 
untary agreements that it can arrive at, the 
time factor has been recognized in the judi- 
cial procedure and the law can be evoked 
to demand and provide a settlement. 

Where, however, the debtors are sover- 
eign powers and the only basis of agreement 
is a voluntary arrangement, subject to the 
vote of the people’s representative in the 
democratic form of government and to the 
whim of dictators in the autocratic form, 
the delay is doubly dangerous because the 
seeds of suspicion sown by the difficulty re- 
main to grow, while the prospect of settling 
it amicably diminishes. 

Prompt settlement, therefore, on some 
practical basis of compromise, by negotia- 
tion with the debtors, is the most important 
element in the consideration. In the second 
place, these debts are direct governmental 
debts and, therefore, must be paid by taxa- 
tion upon the people in one form or another. 
Consequently, the financial position and 
outlook, the burden of taxation already 
upon the people, and the possibilities of 
providing for current service out of the 
taxable portion of the national income are 
extremely pertinent to a sound solution. 

The matter is further complicated be- 
cause the debt must be paid in a foreign 
currency and cannot, therefore, be disposed 
of by the simple process of segregating a 
portion of the national income. It must be 
consummated by accumulating for govern- 
mental use a sufficient amount of exchange 
from the normal flow of trade without 
exerting a deflationary influence upon the 
trade. 
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The system of German reparations had 
not been in effect very long before it was 
apparent that it could not be continued on 
the basis agreed upon. Even the payments 
in kind (goods and materials) proved to be 
disturbing in the quantity and value that 
was included in the agreement. Conse- 
quently, even though we were prepared to 
receive the payment of the debts principally 
in goods and services with such quantities of 
gold as might be necessary for occasional 
balancing of the accounts, we expected that 
the quantities as well as the values would be 
in such proportion to the total trade that 
they could be readily absorbed without dis- 
turbance to the economic structure. To at- 
tempt to carry out the program as it stands 
by the transfer of gold would only accentu- 
ate the existing unbalance in the gold posi- 
tion and increase the difficulties to be faced 
by those countries with an excessive gold re- 
serve as well as those nations which are 
barely maintaining the proper proportion. 

These factors suggest that the best dis- 
position of the debt would be an agreement 
upon a certain amount to be paid over a 
short period of time and in due proportion 
between goods, services, and gold. This 
should be done in such a way that the un- 
known factors that might interfere with the 
continuance of the operation until final dis- 
position would not involve a speculation so 
large that the agreement would again face 
modification in the presence of an acute 
emergency. 

I do not believe that there is among ex- 
perienced business men any considerable 
opinion in favor of cancellation of these 
debts although undoubtedly a number of 
them would prefer such action to the con- 
tinuance of impractical political discussions 
which do not aid the settlement and tend 
only to increase the ill will and the difficul- 
ties. What the business man would like to 
see is an earnest effort to arrive at a prac- 
tical settlement conducted by quiet negoti- 
ation of experienced authorities who can 
be counted upon to face fully and frankly 
the practical necessities and to arrive at 
the most effective compromise that will 
bring the matter to a conclusion, obtaining 
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for the agreement such ratification as may 
be necessary by the different governments 
in order to formalize and finalize the prop- 
osition. Such negotiations should disre- 
gard altogether the question of what we 
think the various nations ought to do, recog- 
nizing that the only basis on which sover- 
eign powers can conclude a matter is the 
provision of a voluntary agreement. It is 
to be expected that the immediate interests 
of the debtors, the protection of their own 
populations, their own internal economic 
structures, and their own positions will be 
more important than any general moral 
obligations. 

Such commission would have to recog- 
nize that no matter what was understood 
when these debts were accumulated, the 
time that has elapsed has served to change 
the entire opinion of practically all the 
nations involved regarding the circum- 
stances which occasioned the debt. 

It must be considered that the money for 
the debts can be provided only by taxing 
the citizens of the debtor nations and that its 
transfer can be maintained only as a taxa- 
tion upon the foreign trade, providing the 
segregation of the requisite exchange, or 
operating as a drain upon the gold reserves. 

It should be further recognized that pay- 
ments can be assured only if the portion 
required for current service is such that it 
will not exercise any deflationary effect 
upon the current trade, and that it can be 
carried out through comparatively wide 
fluctuations in the conditions of trade rela- 
tive to the length of time through which 
the operation is expected to continue. In 
private business composition with creditors 
is usually so arranged that it will enable 
the business to continue its operation and 
make headway in its development, private 
creditors knowing that the prime assurance 
of the repayment of debts comes from the 
encouragement of continuity and develop- 
ment in the trade. 

A great deal has been said from time to 
time as to the disposition of the debtors 
to pay. It is quite obvious that so long as 
the arrangement is impractical and cannot 
be carried out without disturbing effects 
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there will be no disposition to pay. It is 
also quite obvious that in some cases there 
may be a disposition to elude payment in 
any event. The best way to determine the 
importance of that point is to provide a 
program for settlement, the practicality of 
which can be demonstrated. Under those 
circumstances it seems probable that the im- 
portance of the matter to other countries 
in their trade relations with the United 
States and the fear of further political 
complications, such as the Johnson Act, 
will suggest the wisdom of carrying out an 
agreement that offers a practical disposi- 
tion of the matter. 

From the standpoint of the business man, 
all solutions that depend upon the definite 
percentage relation to the flow of trade are 
of doubtful value because they must be 
based upon average conditions. The fluidity 
of trade, particularly in the development 
from a major and disastrous depression, 
makes it impractical to foresee the changes 
that will come about in the actual trade re- 
lations. Consequently, the settlement that is 
based upon the general trade of the indi- 
vidual country with the world and its gov- 
ernmental power of taxation is more likely 
to be feasible over a period of time. 

The debt is a disturbing element which 
should be removed by its settlement. The 
settlement must recognize the practical re- 
quirements. There is the necessity for rais- 
ing the money by taxation within the vari- 
ous countries; in addition, there is the 
requirement that a portion of the available 
exchange must be segregated for the trans- 
fer, and that the use of gold be confined 
to the amounts required for small differ- 
ences in the current account, the major por- 
tion being settled by exchange of goods 
and services. The period of settlement 
should be short so that the possibility of 
interference by acute disturbances or vio- 
lent changes is reduced. Finally, the flow of 
goods and services and the transfer of gold 
must be such in quantity and value that it 
does not represent an undue departure from 
the normal operation and, consequently, 
exert a deflationary effect upon the general 
operation of trade. 
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(3) Settling the Debts 
By H. Parker Willis: 


thinking that another period in the 

discussion of the international debts 
due the United States is approaching. Both 
Paris and London have intimated that the 
respective governments desire further con- 
ferences. Two British financial statesmen 
have just visited the United States, and 
while they categorically state that their pur- 
pose has nothing to do with war debt settle- 
ment, the financial community continues to 
believe that the subject is seriously under 
advisement at Washington, and that our 
financial leaders are in communication with 
those of England and France. 

The average American citizen thus far 
has had little opportunity for making his 
opinion felt, and has been inclined to shirk 
the whole matter. Among those groups in 
which a tentative point of view has been 
reached by Americans, the conclusions have 
been so hasty, and so little inclined to take 
account of the real factors in the case, that 
they have been without general influence. 
Some publicists and other observers have, 
from time to time, been inclined to express 
the opinion that this inability on the part 
of American public opinion to express it- 
self on the question has been because we 
were still “so near” to the War period that 
we could not view issues growing out of it 
with calmness or detachment. Certainly, 
enough time must now have elapsed to per- 
mit the rendering of a calm and considered 
verdict. True, the American public is for- 
getful of the issues involved in large public 
questions. It was at first so engaged with 
“depression problems” and is now occupied 
so much in the effort to “restore prosper- 
ity,” that it may find the difficulty in reach- 
ing a satisfactory conclusion as great as 
ever; but, at least, the time has come to 
make a strenuous effort to arrive at fixed 
conclusions on main issues of principle. 

Let us glance for a moment at the basic 
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facts in the situation. Mr. LeClair’s tabula- 
tions indicate the total of the debt as funded 
by the European nations as being $11,522,- 
354,000. A review of the history of our 
international debt agreements shows that a 
cardinal mistake was made in the first place 
when the subject was under advisement 
before the War Debt Funding Commission. 
This mistake was embodied then in the as- 
sertion that the war debts must be collected 
in full, and that by spreading them out 
over a sufficient period, it would be entirely 
practicable to collect from each of the na- 
tions the amount apparently due to the 
United States. 

Prior to the existence of the World War 
Debt Funding Commission, a preliminary 
error had undoubtedly been made by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson in his early refusal 
to discuss the war debts with the European 
debtors as a body, either at or just after 
the Treaty of Versailles. Hind-sight is al- 
ways safer than foresight, and with the 
experience of later years most persons are 
now disposed to feel that the method 
adopted after the Revolutionary War in set- 
tling the debts of the American States 
should have been followed in our relations 
with Europe after the World War. We 
should have reached a general agreement 
as to the amounts due, and, if possible, ar- 
rived at a common acceptance of its terms. 
In addition, we should have written off or 
“cleared” offsetting debts—both among the 
European countries and between ourselves 
and them. Finally, we should have obtained 
from them a joint underwriting of the net 
amount due us. 

Instead of this, we have proceeded in the 
opinion that it would be easier for us to 
adjust and collect the obligations from in- 
dividual countries. We have allowed, then, 
our own citizens to lend extravagantly to 
these countries and to their citizens, and 
we have interposed no objection to their 
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borrowing here, so that in numerous in- 
stances the war debts, added to the subse- 
quent indebtedness of various kinds, have 
speedily totalled an amount obviously be- 
yond the capacity of these countries, upon 
any tolerable basis of adjustment, to settle. 

It is unnecessary here to recount the sad 
story of the bankruptcy into which various 
countries have been forced as a result of 
their erroneous financing, in which the debt 
funding policy of the United States formed 
an important part. The moratorium of 
Germany and the similar measures in other 
countries, the devaluation policies adopted 
by several nations, and the wide spread of 
“exchange control” with its disturbance to 
all organized trade and industry, have been 
among the factors resulting, in part at least, 
from the arrangements we finally made, 
coupled with the faulty international financ- 
ing which followed. 


Americans Advanced the Cash 


It would be of very little use now to dis- 
cuss the question, whether the international 
debts which we have funded were, as so 
often stated, “honestly due” us, or not. Cer- 
tainly they were nominally due us and were 
so admitted. We manufactured and sold at 
tremendously high prices the goods which 
these debts represented. We did not ask 
the British, French, or other foreign citizens 
to purchase the goods, but, on the contrary, 
we were constantly importuned by them to 
produce and furnish to them even larger 
amounts of commodities, the price charged 
to be a secondary consideration. We ad- 
vanced the money for making the pur- 
chases, and we obtained it from American 
citizens, who now carry it as a part of the 
indebtedness formerly represented by “Lib- 
erty Bonds,” now by general Treasury obli- 
gations. 

It is true that at the time we entered the 
war we informed our own citizens that this 
was a “war to end war,” and asked them 
to “give until it hurts.” There is some war- 
rant for the conclusion that a part of the 
responsibility for the debt might be re- 
garded as resting upon ourselves, because 
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of our free and frank acceptance of the 
view that the World War was a righteous 
cause in which there could be really but one 
legitimate side. Nevertheless, when the time 
came for settling, the several European 
countries recognized the technical complete- 
ness of our case, admitted the validity of 
their war promises to fund the war obliga- 
tions into regularly issued bonds, and car- 
ried through the transaction without further 
ado under the auspices of the War Debt 
Funding Commission. 

Numbers of our statesmen have hastily 
asserted that, if our debtors would give up 
their war-like preparations, the sums so 
saved would enable them to settle their 
obligations in full to the United States. Ab- 
stractly, they may be right; but it is cer- 
tainly not necessary to argue the contention 
that however right they may be in the ab- 
stract, no such discontinuance of war-like 
preparation and substitution of effort for 
debt-payment as the sole motive of a group 
of nations, can reasonably be expected. 

Even if it were reasonable to expect that 
foreign nations would follow out the coun- 
sels of Senator Borah, the question would 
remain: In what form should the foreign 
nations pay? The United States is now the 
holder of about eleven billion dollars of 
gold. We certainly could not ask for pay- 
ment in gold unless we were willing prac- 
tically to exhaust the monetary gold of the 
world. Moreover, what advantage would 
be gained were we to exact such a form of 
payment? We already find difficulty in ad- 
justing our banking and credit system to the 
present gold supply, and this difficulty 
would inevitably be greatly enhanced by a 
further large acquisition of the metal. The 
suggestion that we might allow ourselves 
to be paid by admitting foreign goods 
freely to the United States is equally far 
from practicality. The dumping of foreign 
goods to the amount of eleven billion dol- 
lars, or of any considerable fraction of it, 
in the United States, even if such shipments 
were to be extended over a period of years, 
would disrupt the present scale of prices 
and present organization for production 
and consumption to an intolerable degree. 
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Shortly after the World War, when a 
first tentative suggestion was being made 
by some British representatives in this 
country that the United States and Great 
Britain come to a debt understanding which 
would probably involve some cancellation 
of the indebtedness, members of President 
Wilson’s administration countered with a 
suggestion that the “clearing” of indebted- 
ness between Great Britain and the United 
States might well be based upon the offset- 
ting of all forms of ownership, including 
land, mines, and securities—it presumably 
being possible for each nation to expropri- 
ate its citizens by paying back to them 
domestic funds as had upon occasion been 
done during war. It was intimated that in 
such circumstances Great Britain would find 
it entirely feasible to clear her debt to the 
United States. Nothing more was ever 
heard from the British about any such proj- 
ect, and the idea has never since been re- 
newed, either in negotiations with her or 
other countries. By some such heroic mode 
of adjustment it might be possible today to 
settle the debt at its nominal outstanding 
amount, or a large fraction thereof, but the 
probability of any such method is about as 
remote as that of other proposals of settle- 
ment which have just been briefly reviewed. 
To those who agree with what has just been 
said, the argument really sums itself up in 
the statement that there is no feasible or 
practicable means of obtaining payment of 
any very large fraction of these debts. 

As to whether there is a possibility of 
devising some plan of adjustment or can- 
cellation that would be satisfactory to the 
American people and sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to the debtor nations to make the 
scheme acceptable, any opinion would be 
founded only upon conjecture, and as such, 
of little value. As Mr. LeClair expresses it, 
“Any plan by which payment of the war 
debts is to be obtained must be predicated 
on the good will of the debtor countries 
and their willingness to meet their obliga- 
tions.” 

This is, undoubtedly, the truth of the mat- 
ter. But, just here, another outstanding 
factor of contemporary history and politi¢s 
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must be considered. The foreign popula- 
tions, such as those of France and England, 
are unquestionably opposed to any settle- 
ment that would involve them in additional 
sacrifice. The only reasons they now sug- 
gest a renewal of the discussion are because 
they want to begin borrowing again, or be- 
cause they foresee that the outbreak of re- 
newed war will make it essential that they 
should make preliminary arrangements for 
such borrowing. 

Now, we should be merely laying the 
foundation for future trouble were we to 
achieve a nominal “funding” or putting of 
the debt into a more feasible form, thus 
enabling our foreign debtors, like Colonel 
Sellers, to say to themselves: “Well, that’s 
disposed of,” when they have given new 
notes covering their indebtedness, 

Merely to salve our own pride by getting 
a new set of bonds or distributing them to 
a new set of owners would be of no service, 
and would advance our interests not one 
whit. We shall do wisely if we content our- 
selves with a merely nominal adjustment, 
representing amounts that can, in the pres- 
ent economic status of affairs, reasonably 
be expected to be paid, and asking for some 
convincing evidence of an intention and 
definite arrangement permitting these remit- 
tances. It will be well not to hamper our 
own financial and economic relations with 
foreign countries any further by the estab- 
lishment of new and ingenious exchange 
controls, or contrivances for collecting debt 
instalments, but to leave trade as unham- 
pered and as free to move as may be pos- 
sible. 

In this connection, we should bear in 
mind one important step that we can and 
should take to better our position as af- 
fected by these war debts. Three years ago 
we adopted one of the most unwise enact- 
ments of which Congress has ever been 
guilty—the so-called Johnson Act. In this, 
we practically excluded from our markets 
all foreign borrowers representing nations 
which had not arranged for the settlement 
of their war debts. The prohibition, as en- 
forced, left but one or two minor nations 
in a position to enter our markets as bor- 
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rowers, and they have immediately availed 
themselves of the permission to float bonds 
here by placing new loans. Every officer of 
the United States who has dared to express 
himself on the subject has stigmatized the 
Johnson Act as one of the most serious ob- 
stacles to the re-establishment of good will 
and sound economic relationships between 
the United States and other countries. As 
long as the Johnson Act remains on the 
statute books, the whole course of trade 
and finance is handicapped and the legiti- 
mate expansion of trade is prevented. 

We can repeal the Johnson Act without 
entering into “negotiation” or asking the 
opinion of any foreign country; we ought 
to do it at once. When doing this, if Con- 
gress could get its own consent to establish 
satisfactory supervision of the placement 
of foreign securities in American markets, 
thus safeguarding the investor from the fu- 
ture purchase of undesirable bonds, it 
would be following the course of action 
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that has been marked out by other coun. 
tries. 

It may be complained that the “method 
of settling the war debts” which is thus sug. 
gested is largely an admission of our own 
blunders and a repeal of the erroneous pol- 
icy concerning the Johnson Act, and that 
such a conclusion is a pitiful admission of 
error. The choice before us is that of mak- 
ing such admission, or of permanently crip- 
pling our trade and commerce in the effort 
to demonstrate that we were right in our 
first impulse. 

We must take our choice between these 
two alternatives. The amount of money that 
our debtors can and will pay and that we 
shall be able to collect, is likely to be almost 
negligible; and almost any mode of settle- 
ment that calls for more than such a negli- 
gible sum is likely to be injurious. Our 
important duty is to. get rid of the incubus 
of faulty debt settlement notions of the past 
and to “start fresh.” 
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GOT A MATCH? 
BOTH TOGETHER: “We've been acting like a couple of silly kids—why not burn these war 


debt guys once and for all?” 


THE FASCISTS LOSE FINLAND 


Finnish Democracy leads the way 
to a Baltic Barricade of Peace 


BY W. WALTER CROTCH 


years ago visited Ludendorf in his 

quiet Munich villa and found the 
old soldier studying intently a large map 
of Finland. 

“Why Finland?” asked the newspaper- 
man. 

“Because Finland is the lock to Russia,” 
the general replied. “Give me the key to 
Finland and I will open the door to Russia.” 

That, of course, may be a slight exaggera- 
tion. German Freecorps and White Russian 
armies held Finland at one time but failed 
to get Leningrad. Still, there is a great deal 
of strategic sense in Ludendorf’s observa- 
tion, and no man who seeks to estimate the 
chances in the next European war can af- 
ford to ignore the vast country that stretches 
along the Eastern shores of the Gulf of 
Bothnia and commands the main sea route 
to European Russia. 

Where does Finland stand today? Up to 
a few weeks ago, the reply to this question 


A’ AMERICAN newspaperman some 


would have presented little difficulty. The 


country owes its freedom from Russian 
Bolshevik rule to German assistance; its 
peasantry was for years almost fanatically 
anti-Red. The chiefs of its army were on 
the closest terms of intimacy with the lead- 
ers of the Reichswehr, and in the field of 
internal politics a Fascist movement, with 
many points of spiritual resemblance to 
National Socialism, has long been a very 
potent force—so much so that the late Gen- 
eral Goemboes, who dreamed of a great 
Central European bloc composed of Ger- 
many, Poland, Austria, Hungary and Italy, 
reckoned confidently on the active assist- 
ance of Finland, which he once described in 
the course of a private conversation as the 


advance base for a future combined offen- 
sive by air, sea and land against a vital part 
of Soviet Russia. 

The Finns themselves were perhaps not 
ready to go so far. The policy of the 
Kiwimaeki Government, which held office 
till October of this year, was, very reason- 
ably, inclined to look upon neutrality as a 
better investment than war. It was anxious 
to join the Scandinavian states in a policy 
of prudent reserve, and with this end in 
view, cultivated close economic, political 
and cultural relations with Sweden. How- 
ever sound this policy might be, it did not 
appeal to a large section of Finnish public 
opinion. For Finland, like so many other 
European countries, has its language and 
nationality problems, chief of which is the 
sharp and ancient rivalry between the pure- 
blooded Finns and those of their country- 
men who are of Swedish origin. A foreign 
policy based on close friendship with 
Sweden was felt by many to give an undue 
advantage to that section of the Finnish 
people which looked to Sweden as the 
source of culture and inspiration. The true 
Finn is no Scandinavian, but forms with the 
Esthonians and one or two smaller tribal 
remnants living on the shores of the Baltic, 
the last island of a non-European race that 
bears no sort of relation either to the Slavs, 
the Germans, or the Scandinavians. 


When a Speech Won a Job 


On October 2 of last year Kyosti Kallio, 
who was then President of the Chamber, 
delivered an arresting speech in Helsingfors 
that was broadcast by all the Finnish radio 
stations. He did not directly attack the 
Swedish connection, but stressed with an 
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HELSINKI HARBOR: “Finland is the lock to Russia. Give me the key and I will open the 
door.”’—Ludendorf. 


unusual warmth of language the close racial 


‘ ties that, throughout the ages, have united 
the Finns and the Esthonians. “Our des- 
tiny,” he said in effect, “is bound up with 
that of our Southern brothers, who are in a 
very similar economic and political situa- 
tion, and who are threatened by similar 
dangers and animated by similar hopes.” 
The very same day, the President of the 
Republic, Sviuhufud, asked Kallio to form 
a Government. On October 6 this task had 
been successfully accomplished, and on the 
next day the new ministers took over their 
departments. The new cabinet is a coali- 
tion of three groups—the so-called National 
Gathering party, the Agrarians, and the 
Progressives. For a majority in the Cham- 
ber it is dependent on the votes of the Social 
Democrats. This fact is of great importance 
in determining the trend of Finland’s for- 
eign policy. The sympathies of the parties 
of the Second Internationale are obviously 
on the side of the Democratic powers as 
against the Fascist countries. The presence 
in the Government ranks of so conservative 
a group as the National Gathering Party, 


two of whose leaders, Puhakka and Oksala, 
hold in the cabinet the respective offices of 
the Interior and of War, made it improbable 
that the cabinet would find itself in a posi- 
tion to make serious concessions to Social 
Democracy in the field of internal affairs. 
To conciliate the Social Democrats, they 
must be listened to in foreign affairs. 

This tendency was clearly illustrated in 
the choice of the man to whom the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs was entrusted—Mr. Hol- 
sti, who up till then had been Finland’s 
representative in the League of Nations. Mr. 
Holsti belongs to the Progressive party, 
which is similar to English liberalism. He 
is known to be a fervent adherent of the 
Democratic bloc, a warm friend of England 
and of France, and, incidentally, an ad- 
mirer and student of American institutions. 
To the instinctive dislike for Fascist policies 
that is the hallmark of a stalwart Democrat, 
he adds a wholesome fear of German ambi- 
tions in the Baltic, and in the course of his 
Geneva activities never made it a secret. 
In 1922 he held the Foreign Office for a 
short period, and already at that time he 
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had tried to lay the foundations of a Baltic 
bloc that would look for its inspiration to 
the great liberal states of Western Europe. 
A treaty of mutual amity entered into by 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, and Poland was 
signed in Warsaw in 1922 mainly as the 
result of his efforts; it was a diplomatic 
instrument, but was meant to lead the way 
to a military convention. The treaty was 
stillborn, because there was at that time a 
pro-German majority in the Finnish Cham- 
ber, which refused to ratify an agreement 
with Poland, the then close ally of France. 


Democracy and the Baltic 


In recent years Poland, led by Colonel 
Beck, gradually drew away from French 
influence and at one time it appeared that 
she had irretrievably committed herself to 
the German camp. The death of Marshal 
Pilsudski and the advent to power of Gen- 
eral Rydz-Smigly led, in the summer of 
1936, to a return to the old French tradi- 
tion. The way is now clear for Mr. Holsti’s 
dream of a Baltic bloc, closely associated 
with Poland and in general sympathy with 
France and England; that is, with those 
powers that stand for the preservation of 
peace and for democratic ideals. In the 
meantime, the situation in the one Baltic 
state that stood aside in 1922 has changed: 
Lithuania, at that time bitterly smarting 
under the loss of Vilna which had been 
snatched from her by a buccaneering Polish 
general, remained adamant to all sugges- 
tions of an understanding with Warsaw. 
Today things are different. Time has done 
its work in mitigating the memories of the 
Vilna incident; Lithuania has begun to 
realize that she is too weak to stand alone. 
Lithuania knows, too, that she has three 
dangerous neighbors—Poland, Germany 
and Soviet Russia—and that she must, in 
sheer self-preservation, seek support some- 
where. The new Baltic bloc, Mr. Holsti can 
have good reason to hope, will consist of 
Poland, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania—a sort of Little Entente of the 
North. 


There are still many obstacles in the way 


BALTIC BARRICADE: The perpendicular 
row of small nations which, under Finnish 
leadership, prepare to thwart Herr Hitler’s 
vaulting ambitions in Eastern Europe. They 
work towards the formation of a “Little En- 
tente of the North,” in the belief that “time 
works for peace and the democratic powers.” 
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of the practical realization of this policy, 
and some time may elapse before a formal 
treaty is concluded among these. Baltic 
states. But from now on the spirit of such 
a treaty will be that of the policy of Fin- 
land. This news has been received in Ger- 
many with positive dismay. The press has 
remained silent on the subject, as it does 
on any subject unfavorable to the Hitler 
Government, but in the Wilhelmstrasse the 
significance of the Finnish move is very 
clearly realized. The recent successes of 
German policy in South-Eastern Europe, 
the intrigues against French influence in 
Bucharest and in Belgrade, and the detach- 
ment of Italy from the Western Powers, are 
felt to be offset by this diplomatic disaster 
in the Baltic. It is not only a question of 
Finland, for it is obvious that this Baltic 
development will fortify the rulers of Po- 
land in their determination to return to 
their erstwhile Franco-British allegiance. 
And when all is said and done, the Baltic 
is more vital to Germany than the Danube, 
and Polish armies closer at hand than 
Italian legions. 


Staving Off the War 


Very slowly, confusedly, a new grouping 
of forces is crystallizing itself out of Euro- 
pean chaos. Does the formation of two 
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rather closely knit blocs, one of them Fas. 
cist, the other more or less Democratic, 
necessarily mean war? 

The question was put to one of the new 
Finnish Foreign Minister’s closest asso. 
ciates. His reply was a remarkable one, for 
it differs widely from the view of the 
average European who is today beset by a 
terror of impending disaster: “No, I do 
not believe that. On the contrary, if war 
can be avoided within the next year or so, 
it will probably be avoided altogether. | 
will tell you why. America, England and 
France have made a beginning with their 
currency agreement. That contains the germ 
of a sound, solid economic and financial 
bloc, around which we and many of the 
minor European states are grouping. The 
states that appear to be on the other side, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary, are all 
financially and economically weak, and 
their mad race towards ever greater arma- 
ments is increasing that weakness daily. 
Time works for peace and for the Demo- 
cratic powers. The day will come when 
their economic might will be so over- 
whelming that the slightest pressure from 
them would suffice to bring all intending 
trouble-makers to reason. That is what we 
are working for, and that, I firmly believe, 
is what we are going to achieve.” 





Britain’s Bulwark Against Japan 


England's fifty-million naval base 


at Singapore rose out of a jungle 


BY IGNATIUS PHAYRE 


HEN Lord Redesdale went to 
W te with the Duke of Gloucester 

to confer the Order of the Garter 
on the Emperor Hirohito, he visited a For- 
eign Office which is well named Kasumi-ga- 
seki, or the “Cloudy Barrier.” There Redes- 
dale heard much regret over the ending of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. “One day” 
(he tells us) “they spread out a map, and 
the Vice-Minister said to me, ‘Look at these 
two Island Empires! Are they not like two 
eyes in a face? If only they could see 
together!’ ” 

Those “eyes” have squinted badly since 
the Washington Conference of 1921-2. Who 
would have thought that militant Japan was 
to ally herself with Hitler’s Germany, 
thereby creating what the Quai d’Orsay 
calls “a very serious complication” in a 
war-mad world? That secret pact was 
signed in Tokyo on Jan. 4, 1935—just as 
President Roosevelt was deploring the “Law 
of the Sword” to which he saw all nations 
committed outside the two Americas. 

That union of East and West was long in 
ripening. When Vice-Admiral Matsushita 
and his officers were in Berlin, they were 
highly favoured by the Fiihrer and his 
Ministers. At a State banquet the Admiral 
compared the economic trials of “our Japa- 
nese Fatherland” with Germany’s own. 
“Luckily,” he went on, “both races, though 
geographically far apart, are yet one in 
efficiency, valour, and tenacity.” He wound 
uw? by quoting; Inazo Nitobe: “N 
danger _of 


resort to. Force-in order to improve. their 


condition.’ 


suffocation will sooner or later— 
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A “Hive of Defensive War” 

But what of that other “Island Empire” 
whose seat and centre is London? Its 
Dominions are so scared of the samurai- 
drift of Nippon that they have contributed 
large sums for a fortress-base whose crea- 
tion is an engineering wonder as well as a 
political fact; I have myself explored that 
amazing hive of defensive war known as the 
“Singapore Base.” 

How does General Jan Smuts, the South 
African statesman so highly esteemed in 
Downing Street, view the growing “Yellow 
Menace” which Kaiser Wilhelm foresaw 
long ago? “Two-thirds of the human race” 
—Smuts warns his people—“are now on the 
move, swayed by an Eastern Power which 
claims naval equality with the two foremost 
Sea-Powers of the world. So we are face to 
face with one of the major developments in 
history. The policy upon which Japan has 
embarked involves the gravest risk. Our 
complex machinery of peace may be de- 
stroyed and the Pacific Ocean looms as the 
world’s danger-spot on a colossal scale.” 

Australia and New Zealand alone, with 
overseas trade of nearly $1,000,000,000, 
have found their Motherland bearing the 
main cost of defense. Hence their swift 
support of this mighty “three-arm” fortress 
at Singapore which is now the strategic 
key- “point of the whole Imperial system. 
Begun in a noisome and steamy jungle of 
swamps and pests, nearly $50,000,000 has 
already been spent. It was Sir Samuel 
Hoare who reminded the daughter nations 
that, “The greatest part of this outlay has 
fallen upon us.” 
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QUEEN OF_THE SEAS: “Along the Singapore sea-wall tower steel cranes that can lift mon- 
ster guns out of a battleship as easily as a child can pluck plums out of a pudding.” 


Enormous Australia, nearly as big as the 
United States, yet with only New York 
City’s population, offers a tempting bait to 
poor and populous Japan. So does Canada, 
as a sub-Continent of limitless wealth, 
though it has no more people in it than 
Greater London. The South African Union, 
too, is very nervous. Oswald Pirow, its 
Minister of Defense, finds even the Golden 
Rand accessible to heavy bombers of to-day. 
“We do not possess a single warship,” Jan 
Smuts told his people “which could ward 
off the fast ‘carriers’ that house whole 
squadrons of destructive aircraft.” 

Sensitive Japan, as we all know, has 
many wounds to lick, from California’s Ex- 
clusion Laws to the brusque abrogation of 
the British Alliance of 1902. Today her 
fighting Services dictate to the civil power 
- under the cloak of ensuring “the peace of 
East Asia.” Hirohito’s armed forces in all 
three elements have long been in that state 


which the Germans call Kriegsliistern, or 
“spoiling for war.” Their daring plan, 
according to Lord Strabolgi, himself an 
ex-Naval officer who held high sea com- 
mands during the World War, has five 
phases. No. 1 was the seizure of all Man- 
churia. The second aims to annex Shanghai, 
Nanking and the Yangtse Valley. Next is 
the occupation of Canton and its littoral. 
After that comes the wrestirng of Indo-China 
from the French. “And the fifth will be the 
conquest of India!” 


Japan’s Demands 


Add to all this the cock-crowings of 
Japanese officers like Commander Tota 
Ishimaru, and one grasps what the defen- 
sive bulwark at Singapore means to the 
hugest Empire in human annals. That bel- 
licose seaman calls his book: “Japan Must 
Fight Britain!” He finds war inevitable. 
The Downing Street Cabinet yields to every 
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demand: removal of all barriers to Japan’s 
devastating trade; free admission of yellow 
migrants to all parts of the Empire; com- 
plete liberty of action in China and Asia 
generally, and even the cession of “con- 
venient” British territories! 

Here are “dangerous thoughts” with a 
vengeance! No wonder the U. S. Asiatic 
Fleet under Admiral Harry Yarnell, to- 
gether with the Dutch East Indies squadron 
flying Commodore Helfrich’s flag, lay at 
anchor the other day in Singapore Harbor, 
while Sir Shenton Thomas, Governor of the 
Straits Settlements, hurried to and fro be- 
tween twenty foreign warships whose cap- 
tains went into conference. 

That day we heard significant news from 
oficers of the cruisers Java and Su- 
matra. Oilfields and munition dumps in 
Dutch Borneo had been heavily mined, so 
as to prevent their capture in case of an 
“undeclared” war, such as the new Wehr- 
wissenschaft that Hitler, Goring, and Von 
Blomberg have envisaged. “If in the hour 
of trial,” the Dutch Commander-in-Chief 
told us, “Holland can rely on this wondrous 
Singapore, then you of Britain can make all 
the use you want of our base in Souribaya.” 

Singapore Island has been wrought in 
silence into a “Gibraltar” zone without a 
parallel east of Suez. Twenty miles long 
and fifteen broad, it lies- at the tip of the 
Malay Peninsula and commands the only 
direct sea lane between two great oceanic 
regions. Alternative routes between the 
North Pacific and Indian Ocean are either 
too long and “round-about” from the naval 
point of view, or pass through a maze of 
islets where hidden foes could cripple a 
modern armada fleet. 


Why England Wants Its Base 


It is fourteen years since the British Gov- 
ernment decided to locate here a docking 
and repair-station for its Pacific Fleet. The 
ancient trade with China felt new perils; 
so did millions of pounds’ worth of prop- 
erty in China itself. Other cares were sensed 
in the great port of Hong Kong, in huge 
Borneo with its precious oil wells, New 
Guinea and its gold-mines; above all, the 


“empty” continent of Australia with Tas- 
mania and New Zealand. Any threat to 
these would bring British warships into 
action; an upset of balance in the Philip- 
pines or the Dutch East Indies must be 
viewed as “a matter of deep concern” to the 
Foreign Office in Downing Street. 

Therefore every device was called into 
play to make this station impregnable. Be- 
tween the island and mainland runs a strait 
which is crossed near the centre by a stone 
causeway connecting Singapore Island with 
the town of Johore just opposite. Five 
miles of coast is allotted to the Naval Base 
itself. Beside its sea-wall, the largest mer- 
chant vessels can berth and be served by 
adjacent warehouses. What with islets, 
shallows and “bottle-necks,” this new sea- 
stronghold of the East has features of high 
interest for all scientific soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen. 

Of course, it is in the main a “secret 
place” and its spy scares would pack a vol- 
ume with thrills. The case of Y. Nishimura, 
who dropped dead while being questioned 
by the police, is one of the most mysterious 
in the Far East. This man was President of . 
the local Japanese Society, and had many 
furtive callers of his own race. Whether 
Nishimura’s tragic end was a patriotic act of 
seppelou, or self-destruction, may never be 
known. 

That this giant work in Singapore has 
wounded Japan’s pride is a political fact 
well known to Sir Samuel Hoare at the 
Admiralty, and to his brilliant young col- 
league, Anthony Eden, at the Foreign Of- 
fice farther down Whitehall. The enormous 
dry-dock, with its massive gates, as well as 
the huge floating dock that was towed out 
from England to Singapore—8000 miles, 
and a notable feat of seamanship—are now 
functioning. Auxiliary to these are new 
works at Port Darwin in Northern Aus- 
tralia, and also at Trincomali, a superb 
harbor on the east coast of Ceylon. 

Along the sea-wall tower steel cranes that 
can lift the boilers or monster guns out of 
a battleship as easily as a child can pluck 
plums out of a pudding. Here also are 
dredgers and power-stations, houses, offices, 
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and stores. Slowly, but surely, systems of 
defence have been developed by land and 
sea and air; the whole coordinated under 
the best brains which a forewarned Britain 
can select for the “Day of Wrath” which is 
seen unescapably ahead. 


The Empire Opens Its Purse 


Yet who would believe that this ultra- 
modern fortress was once a wilderness of 
mangrove swamps and tropic jungles which 
had first to be drained, cleared, and re- 
claimed? This went on for years before 
any constructive work was possible. The 
aged Sultan of Selangor joined his three 
brother princes of the Federated Malay 
States in subscribing £2,000,000 towards 
the initial cost. Then last year His High- 
ness of Johore gave a further £500,000 to 
hurry on defences that are unlike any 
others. New Zealand promised £1,000,000; 
even Hong Kong contributed to a defensive 
focus that may relegate this China base to 
a minor place. 

Civil engineers of the Admiralty drew 
audacious plans which the firm of Sir John 
Jackson, Ltd. carried out, well knowing the 
base to be a vital factor in Britain’s strate- 
gic system for the Pacific. At the close of 
the main contract last March, a check for 
$20,000,000 was handed over to Jackson’s. 
The docks are all of cement and granite. 
Much of this last came from Johore, but 
still more from Aberdeen, where it was 
chiselled by Scots’ experts at points where 
the caisson of the graving-dock has to be 
slipped exactly into its place. 

The Naval and Air bases, as well as hid- 
den forts that mount guns up to 13 in. cali- 
bre are, of course, on or near the strait that 
bounds the north of Singapore Island. Mili- 
tary forces, except gunners and sappers, are 
stationed closer to Singapore city, on the 
south side. As for the garrison, made up of 
crack regiments and Gordon Highlanders, 
it is constantly increased by units of field 
artillery, tanks, and “other auxiliaries” of 
a nature not yet disclosed. Royal Naval 
Volunteers, Malay ratings, civil aero-clubs, 
and even Chinese levies—all are dovetailed 
into a composite “weapon” of matchless 
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efficiency. The Straits Government pays 
$500,000 a year towards the upkeep, in ad. 
dition to all the valuable land that has 
been freely ceded to the base. 

The climate here is very trying for white 
men, with an average rainfall of 100 
inches, and a temperature of 80 to 90° 
during the whole year. Tropic diseases 
must be fought and mosquitoes kept at 
bay, with 70,000 gallons of kerosene al- 
ways on tap. To avoid dysentery and chol- 
era requires careful feeding of British sol- 
diers and sailors. Their health and spirits 
also require first-rate housing, with sports 
and games, cinemas, and other amusements 
in a natural hothouse where all conditions 
are exhausting. 

Constant watch is called for to resist rust 
on metals and attacks of the white ant. 
As fresh ground is cleared, venomous rep- 
tiles must be destroyed. The strait itself 
is a fearsome haven for man-eating sharks, 
crocodiles, and poisonous water-snakes; 
these are treated to explosive depth-charges, 
as with the lurking submarines of the 
World War. 

One is bewildered by the complex 
masses of machines in this advance-post of 
Empire. It stands about half-way between 
India and Australia; it is the same distance 
from the China Seas which carry a vast 
volume of the sea-borne trade upon which 
British prosperity depends. Thus Singa- 
pore must serve the fleets that defend Brit- 
ain’s interests in three major spheres. Upon 
it millions in money must be freely lav- 
ished, since possible Allies, or at least 
“Associates’—Holland, and even _ the 
United States—may one day rely upon 
Singapore when the Eastern conqueror is 
on the march. 


Keeping the Base a Secret 


Imposing and peculiar structures lie 
behind barbed wire as “special areas,” 
where photography is a serious offense. A 
warlike world shimmers here in the hot 


haze. Artillery and engineers are bar- 
racked at Changi, once the most popular 
bathing beach of the island. Then at Sele- 


tar, a former fishing village looking out 
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AUSTRA LIA 


FAR EASTERN CROSSROADS: Singapore, the gateway to the Pacific, commands the routes 
eastward to Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Japan, westward to india and Ceylon, and southward 
to Australia. 


to the Straits of Johore, a Royal Air Force 
station has sprung up, equipped with ma- 
chines of incredible speed and armament. 
This is even more secretive than the great 
Naval Base a few miles off, at whose gates 
stand turbaned Sikh police with loaded 
rifles and fixed bayonets. Air-Commodore 
Sydney Smith, Chief of the R.A.F. in the 
Far East, has laid out new aerodromes for 
his torpedo bombers, and has built moor- 
ings for flying-boats so fast and large that 
they may be considered “cruisers of the 
clouds.” 

Then the island of Blakang Mati, with 
part of Pulau Brani and Pulau Tekong, 
cover the main entrances to Singapore with 
a labyrinth of Royal Navy and War Office 
sectors. China, I may say, is highly inter- 
ested in this elaborate bulwark of Britain, 


especially the Air Base. When I was there 
last year I met Colonel Shen Teh-hsieh, 
who is Chiang Kai-shek’s Chief of Aero- 
nautical Affairs in Nanking. Members of 
Shen’s mission were invited by the London 
Air Ministry to study the flying-technique 
and training for defense out there, with 
demonstration-flights given on day and 
night operations. 

What I may style the civilian core of all 
this defensive craft is the Malayan babel 
of Singapore itself. Here the latest census 
shows 490,155 people, living 14 to each 
house: Chinese, Indians, Malays, Euro- 
peans, Eurasians, Japanese, and a few 
“others.”” The various works of all arms 
go ahead with tireless zeal. Heavy guns on 
railway mountings glide up and down 
the coast. The new garrison town of 
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Changi, with artillery, engineer, and in- 
fantry barracks borders a narrow sea-way 
which has a depth of eleven fathoms. 

On the heights of Mount Faber, fifteen- 
inch batteries are invisibly emplaced in 
concrete. Thousands of coolies are still at 
work on the 50,000-ton floating dock, as 
well as on the fuel-oil depot where 1,250,- 
000 tons are stored—enough to supply a 
large fleet for six months—in underground 
tanks. Secret councils have been held on 
H.M.S. Kent, the flagship of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Frederic Dreyer, of the China Squad- 
ron. With him was Vice-Admiral Dunbar 
Nasmith, from the East Indies station; 
Vice-Admiral G. F. Hyde, Royal Australian 
Navy, and Commodore F’.. B. Watson of New 
Zealand. These, together with the Air 
Force Marshals and Kenneth Lindsay, Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, keep in constant 
touch with Whitehall through radio- 
stations of great power. 

“Every portion of the Empire,” Mr. 
Lindsay avers, “must do its bit to safe- 
guard Democracy, and protect its prin- 
ciples if they are attacked.” 


Japan’s Military Mind 


Not much transpires of what passes in 
these frequent “Cabinets” afloat. But every- 
one knows how the trend of Nippon Seishin, 
or Japan’s race-mind is weighed by them 
and especially the truceless “war” which 
its own fighting services wage against the 
civil power in Tokyo. Have not the Kwan- 
tung and Imperial Armies confronted the 
Treasury with a staggering demand for 
6,200,000,000 yen, or about $1,808,250,000 
for the coming year’s estimates? This is 
to cover a six-year program, half of it for 
rearmament and military aviation in which 
Japan is much inferior to Soviet Russia. 

Singapore is now linked with Hong 
Kong by flying boats of the “Scapa” and 
“Southampton” types, under Air-Commo- 
dore Sydney Smith. On their return flight, 
these powerful craft call at French Indo- 
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China and the Philippines, as well as Brit. 
ish North Borneo and Sarawak, where the 
great Miri oilfields are located and whose 
Rajah is that romantic Englishman, Sir 
Charles Brooke. Then again, the British 
and Chinese authorities are building a 
refueling base for seaplanes in the Paracel 
Isles, 400 miles south of Hong Kong on 
the direct Singapore route. Nothing can 
be left to chance, now that Japan’s Asian 
and Pacific aims are plain to see. 

Combined manoeuvres of all three arms 
are a thrilling sight, and all the local Babel 
queues up to buy tickets at the vantage. 
points of sea and land and mountain. Here, 
in short, lies Britain’s “fortified triangle” 
between Colombo, Singapore, Hong Kong 
and Darwin in North Australia. These 
mimic attacks make a grand sight after 
dark. If this stronghold defies the mystic 
spirit (Yamato-Damashi) of proud Japan, 
it also affects the plans of Hitler’s Ger- 
many. 

Just what tacit agreement on Singapore 
has been made by Anthony Eden in Down- 
ing Street and Cordell Hull of the State 
Department, no outsider can presume to 
know. But the blunt view of Josef Stalin 
is worth recording on the elusive flame of 
to-day’s Wehrmacht. “Wars are not now 
‘declared’,” that grim Georgian tyrant 
points out: “They simply start! 

“As I see it, two points of world-danger 
face us now. One lies in the Far East; | 
mean, in Japan’s sphere. The other is in 
Europe, in Germany’s ambit. It is hard 
to say which is the more threatening. Both 
exist, and both are smouldering. Perhaps 
matters in East Asia and the Pacific are 
the more serious. But the centre of danger 
may at any time swing to Europe. And 
then—?” 

Let Kaiser Wilhelm II (above all men! ) 
fill in the gap that Stalin leaves here. A 
generation ago he could write of the “Yel- 
low Peril”:— “There will be a decisive 
battle between Western civilization and 
the semi-civilization of the East!” 





A SOCIALIST SUCCEEDS GANDHI 


The mantle of the Mahatma passes 


on to the personable Pandit Nehru 


BY KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 


AHATMA GANDHIS mantle has 
M passed on at last. It has fallen on 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, a com- 
paratively young man and a dynamic, mili- 
tant figure. 

Americans, and, for that matter, Euro- 
peans often ask whether there is any one 
great enough in India to carry on the aging 
Mahatma’s work. Underlying the query 
has frequently been the suggestion that the 
Indian movement for independence from 
Great Britain will go to pieces when Gandhi 
is gone. 

The question is settled now. A new 
leader has emerged in India. This trans- 
ference of power, besides, has a great bear- 
ing on international affairs. For Mr. Nehru, 
the new guide of 350,000,000 people, hap- 
pens to be a Socialist. 

As in every country, but more so in 
India, personality plays a larger role than 
ideology in the making of leaders. The 


Indian multitudes followed Gandhi more: 


for his personality than for his politics. 
Most of them followed Gandhi the Ma- 
hatma. 

To step into the position vacated by the 
Mahatma, who is the most complex and 
multi-sided character of modern times, is 
a particularly difficult job. The aspirant 
had to qualify himself in various and con- 
flicting ways. Like gold, he had to pass 
through fire to remove any trace of dross. 
For Gandhi’s only legacy is a crown of 
thorns. 

Jawaharlal has proved his mettle. He 
has been a political prisoner several times. 
The constant confinement, however, has 
failed to smother the fire in his heart. The 
British law courts have demanded eleven 


years and nine months out of his twenty 
years of allegiance to the Indian National 
Congress. Sometimes, of course, he was 
released before the term of his imprison- 
ment expired. He is forty-seven now, and 
he has spent over six years of that time in 
more than six jails of British India as well 
as those of the Native States. Even now, 
there is a growing fear in India that he will 
be arrested again before long. 

This record of suffering and self-sacrifice 
is justification in itself for Jawaharlal’s 
popularity. He has, however, participated 
in more active heroism. In 1928, he led a 
demonstration against the Simon Commis- 
sion. He was severely beaten by the 
mounted police in Lucknow. On one occa- 
sion, he scoffed at a murder threat from 
terrorist quarters. 

It is necessary to know Jawaharlal’s 
family background in order to fully appre- 
ciate his suffering and sacrifice. He was 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth and 
his slightest wish was a command in his 
early years. For two centuries, the Nehru 
family has possessed great wealth and 
prestige. His ancestors moved down to the 
plains from the Kashmir Valley at the 
behest of Mogul Emperor Farruksiar. The 
Mogul created them landlords. That was 
in the eighteenth century. Ever since cul- 
ture and luxury have been the lot of the 
Nehru family, which still retains its orig- 
inal Aryan features and complexion. 

Jawaharlal’s father was the outstanding 
lawyer of his day. His position in the na- 
tionalist movement was second only to 
Gandhi’s. But this did not bind him to the 
Mahatma’s simple life. On the other hand, 
Anand Bhawan, the Nehru’s Allahabad 
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GANDHI’S SUCCESSOR: Pandit Jawarharlal 
Nehru, a Socialist, now leads India’s masses 
against British imperialism. 


residence, is more magnificent than many a 
maharajah can boast. 

Legends have grown up and persisted, in 
spite of all denials, around the reputedly 
extravagant living of Motilal and Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. Although groundless, these 
stories have played an important part in 
popularizing the father and son. One story 
has it that the Nehrus sent their linen to a 
Paris laundry every week. More prevalent 
still was the legend that Jawaharlal and the 
Prince of Wales, now Duke of Windsor, 
were such inseparable co-students at Har- 
row that when the Prince visited India, he 
asked to see Jawaharlal who was in jail at 
that time. 

The truth, however, is that frequent do- 
nations by the Nehrus to the cause of In- 
dia’s freedom have rendered the family con- 
siderably poor. Even the palatial Anand 
Bhawan has been given away to the Con- 
gress. When the masses compare, as they 
naturally do, the present impecunious con- 
dition of the family to its previous over- 
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abundance, the result is obvious. A halo of 
renunciation surrounds the face of Jawahar- 
lal in the mass mind. 

At sixteen, Jawaharlal went to England 
with his parents. There he entered Harrow 
and later went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge and came under the influence of 
Oscar Wilde and Walter Pater. Conse- 
quently, he adopted what he calls cyrenaic- 
ism, which was in the air at Cambridge in 
the first decade of the century. His ambi- 
tion to play a prominent part in Indian 
politics, however, kept him busy watching 
developments in India. 

At twenty, Jawaharlal took his degree 
from Cambridge and joined the Inner 
Temple. In 1912, he was called to the 
Bar. After seven years of the English scene, 
he returned to India. 


Two Leaders Meet 


Gandhi and Nehru met for the first time 
in Lucknow in 1916 at the annual session 
of the Congress. That year saw the begin- 
ning of the Gandhi era of nationalism. The 
mutual admiration and friendship of the 
two—leader and lieutenant—grew with 
time. Today, twenty years later, they meet 
again at Lucknow at another annual meet- 
ing of the Congress. But this time Jawa- 
harlal is the president and Gandhi the “re- 
tired general.” 

Today, after twenty years of unfaltering 
loyalty to the Mahatma, Jawaharlal has 
come to the parting of the ways with his 
chief. During the last two decades, the 
younger leader has come face to face with 
the dire facts regarding the condition of 
the Indian masses. Gently bred, he was at 
first appalled at this spectacle of stark pov- 
erty. Recovering from his instinctive nau- 
sea, he next condemned himself as a part 
of a system which he saw sucking the very 
life blood of the masses. Finally, today. he 
reveals himself as an avowed Socialist, and 
goes from town to town declaring “that the 
only solution for India’s problems lies in 
socialism, involving vast revolutionary 
changes in the political and social struc- 
ture in land and industry as well as the 
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feudal autocratic Indian States system, 
which has long outlived its day.” 

As a matter of fact, Nehru is not a 
pioneer socialist in India. Communists and 
Socialists pitched their camps in the coun- 
try a long time ago. Nehru, moreover, has 
taken to socialism gradually, step by step. 
The thing that singles him out most from 
the Socialist ranks in India is that he is 
also a well known Congressman, holding 
an important office. But he has not split 
with the Congress. And nothing substan- 
tial can be achieved, he has admitted, time 
and again, without Gandhi. 

The rise of socialism in India can be 
traced back to the World War. As a result 
of the war, India had an industrial boom. 
Manufacturing tycoons doubled and tripled 
their wealth overnight in those days, but the 
plight of the workers remained unchanged. 

Consequently, the rumbling of discontent 
among the proletariat, audible in pre-war 
days, grew louder.. The teeming farming 
population of upper India, especially in- 
habitants of Punjab, were resentful of the 
ravages made on their male community by 
enforced enlistment in the British Army. 


The inevitable post-war slump increased 
the general uneasiness. The brunt of the 
depression fell upon the workers. The in- 
dustrialists forgot the abnormal profits of 
war-time, and began to reduce wages, to 
dismiss employees. 


Gandhi Looks to the Farms 


The awakening of the masses found some 
outlet in the Congress activity which was at 
that time completely dominated by Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. Gandhi’s outlook has al- 
ways been typical of that of a peasant. 
India is essentially an agricultural country; 
ninety percent of its population depends 
directly or indirectly upon the soil. It was 
natural, therefore, that the largest sector of 
the masses, the peasants, should be drawn 
to an organization controlled by the “Super- 
Peasant.” 

The workers in the big cities, however, 
such as Bombay, Calcutta and Ahmedabad, 
did not see the answer to their problem in 
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the Congress. They looked upon it as the 
mouthpiece of the bourgeoisie, a body fi- 
nanced by the capitalists of the country. 
Consequently, they began to consolidate 
their ranks in unions of their own. The 
All India Trade Union Congress, founded 
in 1921, was a powerful group by this 
time. Inspired by developments in the 
Soviet Union, especially by the Five-Year 
Plan, the urban workers were waiting for 
a Messiah from the steppes. By 1927, as 
Jawaharlal put it, “vague confused social- 
ism was already part of the atmosphere of 
India.” 

About this time, a new element was gain- 
ing importance in the Indian political 
mosaic. The youth of India was demanding 
a hearing. Their organizations sprang up 
like mushrooms, and by 1928, there was 
hardly a town of any size in India without 
its unit of politically-minded young men. 
These societies were sincerely radical. 
Their guiding spirits were Socialists or 
near-Socialists. They advocated that Gandhi 
give up his leadership. They wanted a 
younger, more militant captain. 

At this very psychological moment, Jawa- 
harlal returned from a visit to Russia. A 
following was already waiting for him 
when he came to India with new ardor and 
resolution. His work among the peasants 
of the United Provinces had already given 
him a name among the urban workers. Al- 
ways fiery in phraseology, he now had a 
Soviet background. With no hesitation, the 
youth of India took him as their idol. Ever 
since, his activity has flown into two chan- 
nels. On one hand he has gone on with his 
work as a prominent nationalist in con- 
junction with Gandhi and the Congress. On 
the other, he continues to propagate social- 
ism, depending on new associates outside 
the Congress ranks. 


Class Consciousness in India 


The labor movement came to a head in 
1929. Strikes occurred all over India. The 
Bombay Textile Labor Union was the first. 
A general strike of the jute workers fol- 
lowed in Bengal. The Iron Works at Jam- 
shedpur, one of the largest in the world, 
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was the next to be threatened by a labor 
war. The Iron Plate Works in the same 
industrial town, connected with the Burma 
Oil Company, succeeded in suppressing the 
walkout before it reached large propor- 
tions. The labor movement was becoming 
class conscious for the first time in India’s 
short industrial history. 

Meanwhile, the struggle on the nation- 
alist front was reaching its climax. With 
the instinct of a born leader, Gandhi felt 
that the time had come for direct action 
against ‘the British Government of India. 
The situation called for a strong Congress 
president who could swing the youth 
leagues and the workers behind that body. 
Gandhi’s choice was Jawaharlal. He was 
the youngest Congress president ever to 
occupy the chair. Under his leadership, 
the Congress started the Second Civil Dis- 
obedience movement which began with 
Gandhi’s march to the sea. Oddly enough, 
he presided over the All India Trade Union 
Congress in the same year, 

As one of-the most active leaders of the 
national struggle, the young Socialist soon 
landed in jail. In fact, except for a few 
weeks between his numerous arrests, Jawa- 
harlal has spent all his time in prison since 
1930. In those years of solitude and in- 
trospection, he carefully plotted his next 
line of action. Released last spring on ac- 
count of his wife’s illness, he lost no time 
in making his platform clear. His solution 
for India called for greater revolutionary 
changes in the social order than a Gandhi- 
dominated Congress was likely to sanction. 
It was socialism, pure and simple. 

All these years, Jawaharlal had worked 
under Gandhi with the hope that he would 
win the aging leader over to the cause of 
socialism. He eventually did succeed to a 
certain extent. He won Gandhi’s support 
in the Declaration of Rights resolution, 
which was based on the similar American 
Declaration and on Socialist theory, at the 
Karachi Congress. He converted Gandhi to 
Complete Independence for India from 
Dominion Status. Gandhi even melted so 
far as to admit that “de-vesting of vested 
interests” is essential for doing away with 
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ihe exploitation of the masses. But that 
was all. 


Evolution With an “R” 


There remains a bridgeless canyon be- 
tween the methods of the two leaders. 
Gandhi’s faith is pinned on social evolu- 
tion, a gradual and voluntary conversion. 
The younger man thinks that India should 
work toward social revolution, and _ that 
compulsion is necessary. Gandhi does not 
believe in the destruction of the class with 
property and bank accounts. He contends 
that under proper supervision, they should 
hold their wealth in trust for the people. 
To Jawaharlal this sounds medieval. He 
objects to Gandhi mixing religion and 
mysticism with politics. The young man 
believes it dulls the edge of revolutionary 
ardor. 

The odds are piled up against Nehru as 
the leader of Socialists in India. An over- 
whelming number of the Congressional 
representatives are not in favor of social- 
ism. The party is, to be sure, growing 
stronger. The masses are still conservative, 
as agriculturalists are bound to be the 
world over. In India, the farmers still 
think of their miseries in terms of fate, 
rather than indulge in ratiocination. 

Jawaharlal advocates a Socialist repub- 
lic of workers and peasants of India. It is 
a well-known fact that in a republic the 
workers usually get the upper hand over 
the farmers because of the former group’s 
urbanity and superior organization. Hence 
India, ninety per cent rural, is far from 
an ideal country for socialism to flourish. 
Emphasis on the side of the agriculturists 
is a prerequisite for any form of govern- 
ment to succeed there. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the National Congress, 
and the nation at large, have the typical 
peasant outlook on life. The urban Jawa- 
harlal, therefore, has a long way to go. No 
one realizes this more than Nehru himself, 
and he does not, consequently, force the 
issue. India’s immediate problem, more- 
over, is national independence, and that is 
one plank on which all are agreed—Social- 
ists and nationalists alike. 





TURKEY GOES TO SCHOOL 


“The cornerstone of our cultural 


policy is suppression of ignorance” 


BY HARRY N. HOWARD 


NE OF the significant results of the 
() World War was the dissolution of 
the Ottoman Empire. No less as- 
tonishing was the rejuvenation of the Turk- 
ish nation under Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk. 
The break-up of the old Empire was a pre- 
requisite to the great political, economic, 
social, and cultural changes which have 
played so fundamental a part in the history 
of the Turkish Republic. Among the sig- 
nificant changes which have taken place 
none are more important than those in the 
field of education. The new educational 
structure was to transform Turkey from 
medieval Islam to modern technology and 
nationalism. 

Before the Reform (Tanzimat) of 1839 
education was conducted in schools (Mek- 
tep) and theological seminaries (Medres- 
seh), which were supported by charity. 
Children were taught to read the Koran, 
but little significance was attached to read- 
ing or writing the Turkish language. In 
the seminaries the principal subjects were 
Arabic grammar, rhetoric and style, logic, 
metaphysics, theology, studies in the Koran, 
and Moslem law. As late as 1908, when 
the Young Turks came to power, these 
schools held on to the older curriculum, 
though efforts at modernization were made. 

But even before 1839 there were notable 
developments. There was a palace school, 
and in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in an attempt to reform the military 
system, a new school of engineering and a 
naval school were established in the capital. 
A school of medicine was founded in 1827. 

In 1846 a commission recommended the 


establishment of elementary and secondary 


schools and a university. But in these insti- 
tutions the old Islamic studies dominated, 
little time being given to history, geog- 
raphy, or the Turkish language. However, 
a Committee on Education was appointed 
in the next year to supervise the new 
schools, and in 1857 a Ministry of Educa- 
tion was actually created. The first high 
school for girls was founded in Constan- 
tinople in 1861. Nine years later a training 
college for women high school teachers be- 
gan its labors. And in 1871, the University 
of Istanbul was founded. 

There can be no doubt as to the funda- _ 
mental influence which foreign institutions 
and others exerted in the Ottoman Empire. 
Through these and similar channels came 
the ideas of western European nationalism 
and science with their disintegrating effect 
upon the old Ottoman ideals. Two: great 
American institutions, Robert College and 
the American University at Beirut were 
established in 1863 and 1864, respectively. 
Shortly later, a High School for Girls was 
founded at Scutari, which in 1890 became 
the Istanbul Woman’s College. The foun- 
dations of International College at Izmir 
go back to 1879. 

The primary educational changes dur- 
ing the constitutional period (after 1908) 
center in the curriculum. Psychology and 
pedagogy were introduced in the training 
schools. Elementary schools were reor- 
ganized (1910) and compulsory attendance 
for six years was provided. Arabic and 
Persian were eliminated, but an important 
place was reserved for the Koran. New 
lycées were established. English, French, 
and German were taught. 
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THE OLD AND NEW IN TURKEY: “The educational system must create the new minds and 
the new men and women to fit the modern scheme of things.” 


Beginning of Western Influence 

The government which created the re- 
public in 1923 had already made provi- 
sions for an educational program during 
the critical days of the war for independence 
against the Greeks (1919-1923). The most 
significant move was the closing of the 
theological schools by the Law of Uniform 
Education of March 3, 1924. This act, 
which coincided with the abolition of the 
caliphate and the exile of the dynasty, 
marks an important epoch in the history 
of Turkey and the Near East. It laid the 


basis for modern Turkish education along 


western European lines. Two years later 
the Turkish government adopted western 
codes of law based on the French, Swiss, 
German and Italian legal systems. 

The next significant move was the aboli- 
tion of the Arabic script by the law of 
November 1, 1928 and the introduction of 
Latin characters, now used exclusively in 
all schools, newspapers, books, official pub- 
lications and correspondence. The Minis- 
try of Education, which replaced the re- 
ligious foundations, is divided into four 
directorates: elementary, secondary, higher, 
and professional. There are also directo- 
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rates for museums, libraries, statistics, ac- 
counts and equipment. A national Board 
of Education, composed of a chairman and 
nine members, is responsible for school 
programs and publications, and acts as 
general advisor to the ministry. 

Elementary education in Turkey today is 
free and compulsory for a period of five 
years. It begins essentially with the kinder- 
_garten, though much remains to be done in 
this respect. Included in the elementary 
course are such subjects as: alphabet, read- 
ing, composition, handwriting, life study, 
history, geography, arithmetic, nature 
study, civics, drawing, music; and gym- 
nastics. Girls study housekeeping and sew- 
ing. Teachers especially stimulate activity 
and initiative among children inculcating 
good habits and good citizenship. Co- 
education, of course, prevails. School 
expenses are administered by a special 
board in each district. Turkish villages 
being poor and widely separated, it is fre- 
quently impossible for every village to 
have a separate school. In such cases a 
consolidated school is built. Sometimes 
traveling teachers are employed. The num- 
ber of children in elementary schools has 
increased from 341,941 (1923-24) to al- 
most 600,000 today. The schools have been 
so crowded—they now number only 7,000 
—that some have to operate on a double 
schedule. 

The government has been much con- 


cerned with the training of primary teach-: 


ers. It has set up ten new training colleges, 
bringing the total up to twenty-four. The 
training period is five years, and students 
are enrolled after completing the elemen- 
tary course. Each student agrees to teach 
eight years in any school designated: by 
the Ministry of Education. Special courses 
at Ankara, taught in part by foreign ex- 
perts, train in the new educational methods. 
Out of 9,672 elementary teachers in 1923 
only one-third were graduates of normal 
schools. Today more than one half of the 
13,000 are graduates, the rest holding di- 
plomas from high schools or other quali- 
fied institutions. The starting salary of an 
elementary teacher is about $25 a month, 
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which rises to about $80 in the twenty- 
fifth year of service. 


American-Style Education 


Secondary education is based on the 
American six-year plan, with three years 
each in junior and senior high schools, fol- 
lowing the five-year elementary period. 
Another year is now to be added to the 
senior high school. Entrance into the uni- 
versity or other colleges is conditioned on 
possession of a high school diploma. The 
curriculum in the new high schools in- 
cludes the following: 

(1) Languages—Turkish language and 
literature, French, English, and German 
(two languages are compulsory). 

(2) Social Sciences—sociology, civics, 
geography, history, and philosophy. 

(3) Life Sciences—physiology, biology, 
hygiene, geology, botany, and zodlogy. 

(4) Natural Sciences—chemistry, phys- 
ics, and mathematics. 

(5) drawing, music, military, and phys- 
ical training. 

Girls study child care, sewing, and house- 
keeping. All religious training is elimi- 
nated, religion being considered a private 
matter. 

There are now about 100 junior high 
schools and 40 senior high schools. The 
number of students has increased from 
5,905 in 1923-24 to more than 42,500 
today. Tuition is free for all students in 
junior and senior high schools, attendance 
being compulsory since 1931. | 

Formerly, children were taught only 
from books and severe discipline prevailed. 
Today the aim is to make every school a 
living community reflecting the life around 
it. In the high schools and training colleges 
students have a degree of self-government 
which takes the form of health competition, 
assistance to poor students, school journeys, 
literary, musical, theatrical and debating 
societies, school papers, and athletic or- 
ganizations. The newer schools have rooms 
for lectures, laboratories, workshops, class 
and school libraries, and museums. Ath- 
letics have been well developed on an intra- 
and extra-mural basis. 
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Teachers for senior high schools are 
trained in the Training College in Istanbul. 
General education is given through univer- 
sity lectures in the art and _ literature 
faculties. Teachers are also drawn from 
graduates of western universities in Europe 
and America. The initial salary for sec- 
ondary school teachers is about $35.00 a 
month, which is increased to about $140 in 
the twenty-fifth year of service. 


A “Practical” Education 


The government has devoted consider- 
able attention to the development of schools 
which train for the practical arts of life. 
These take the form of agricultural, me- 
chanical, and commercial high schools. 
As an example, in Istanbul there is a 
Superior School of Engineering, a Superior 
School of Economy and Commerce, a Su- 
perior Normal School, a School of Mari- 
time Commerce, and a School of Political 
Science for the training of administrative 
officers. Ankara possesses the nucleus of a 
university in its new Law School, estab- 
lished in 1925. Aside from this institution 
Ankara has an Agricultural Institute, a 
School of Commerce, and the Atatiirk In- 
stitute of Education. There are agricultural 
schools in the vilayets of Bursa, Izmir, 
Adana, and Istanbul. A school for me- 
chanics is attached to the agricultural 
school at Adana. Sericulture schools are 
established at Bursa, Antalya, Diyarbekir, 
Edirne and Erzinjan. Ankara has an Insti- 
tute for Aviculture (1931) which is to 
study poultry production. A professional 
school of construction at Ankara (1932) 
trains workers for the building trades. 

Properly heading the Turkish educational 
edifice stands the University of Istanbul. 
Following the revolution the University of 
Istanbul was reorganized, and on April 1, 
1924 it was recognized as a fully autono- 
mous institution, composed of faculties of 
medicine, law, literature, art, theology, 
pharmacy, and an Institute of Turkology. 
On August 1, 1933 the university was com- 
pletely reconstructed along modern lines. 
The plan for reconstruction was prepared 
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by a Swiss expert. The scientific efficiency 
of the new institution was enhanced by the 
addition of many well-known German 
scholars who were forced out of German 
universities by the Hitler régime. Allto- 
gether about forty German and other west- 
ern European scholars were called to Istan- 
bul. Provision was made to liberalize the 
new university. For the first time Latin 
and Greek were added to the curriculum. 
The university functions directly under the 
Ministry of Education and is administered 
by a rector and four deans. The school is 
now located in the building of the old 
Imperial Ministry of War and has a student 
body of more than 2500, of which more 
than 500 are women. 


Adult Education 


But this does not exhaust the program of 
Turkish education. Closely allied to the 
formal system of education are the institu- 
tions and societies which promote learn- 
ing and culture. The first of these institu- 
tions is the Turk Halk Bilgisi Dernegi 


(The Society of Turkish Folklore) , founded 
on November 1, 1927 at Ankara. Its aim 
is to study Turkish folklore. Those familiar 
with the work of the Grimm Brothers in 
Germany or of Vuk Karadzitch in Serbia 
will realize the importance of such a society 
in the building of Turkish nationalism. 
The Turkish Association for Linguistic 
Studies (1932) is playing an important 
role in revitalizing and popularizing the 
Turkish language and making it an instru- 
ment of modern thought. Even more sig- 
nificant, perhaps, is the work of the Asso- 
ciation for Historical Studies (1931), 
which is doing fundamental work in the 
study of Turkish history. Its aim is defi- 
nitely nationalistic. 

It is very important to understand this 
new point of view in teaching Turkish his- 
tory, for it indicates the fundamental trend 
in the Turkish mind at the present time. It 
is not a very far cry from that history to the 
kind that is often taught in American 
schools. The Association for Historical 
Studies has established a library of some 
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4,000 volumes at Istanbul, and among 
other things has published a popular Gen- 
eral History (Tarih) in four large volumes. 

These learned societies, however, are 
merely at the head of the general cultural 
movement among the people. A_ great 
many steps have been taken to popularize 
education. Turkish libraries contained 
more than 200,000 books in 1933, though 
this is but a beginning of that develop- 
ment. More than 1,700 lecture halls have 
been established. In 1933 more than 2,000,- 
000 people were attending popular adult 
schools. Through the instrumentality of 
the People’s Houses (Halkevleri), organ- 
ized by the People’s Party—the only party 
in the country—a beginning has been made 
in extending popular education in every 
village, town and city. Though much of 
this exists only on paper, it is an important 
step. Today the People’s Houses, of which 
there are more than fifty, are divided into 
nine sections for the promotion of the fine 
arts, dramatics, athletics, social assistance, 
popular classes in various subjects, the 
development of libraries, hygiene, and ag- 
ricultural science among the peasants. They 
are also developing museums and exposi- 
tions of Turkish products. Under the old 
régime there were only three museums in 
the country—Istanbul, Bursa and Konia. 
The republic has fifteen, many of them with 
vast historical riches. 

The government is “scientifically and 
methodically” encouraging Boy and Girl 
Scout work. One might add, too, that in 
order partially to combat the Y. M.°C. A., 
the People’s Clubs have carried on in their 
own organization and with their own propa- 
ganda. 


Molding the Turkish Mind 


It has been said that every society creates 
its own educational ideology and organiza- 
tion. So it has been with the Turkish Re- 
public during the past thirteen years. Tur- 
key has been undergoing many changes, 
though it is well to note that many of the 
peasant masses have remained relatively 
untouched by the cultural changes now tak- 
ing place. As a whole the country is moving 
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from medieval Islam to modern national- 
ism, industrialism and secularism. The edu- 
cational system must create the new minds 
and the new men and women to fit that 
scheme of things. The People’s Party in 
May 1935 laid down several principles for 
Turkish education, chief of which are: 
“The cornerstone of our cultural policy 
-is the suppression of ignorance. . . . The 
training of strongly republican, national- 
ist, populist, statist, and secular citizens 
must be fostered in every stage of educa- 
tion. . . . The method followed in edu- 
cation ... is to render learning an in- 
strument in the hands of citizens for 
guaranteeing success in material life. ... 
Education must be high, national, patri- 
otic, and free from superstition and 
foreign ideas. .. . The youth shall be 
brought up with the conviction of con- 
sidering the defense of the Revolution 
and of the Fatherland with all its requi- 
sites of independence, the highest duty 
of youth. They shall be taught to be 
ready to sacrifice everything in order to 


fulfil this duty.” 

It is quite natural that there should be a 
demand for the suppression of foreign 
schools, and this has sometimes taken the 
form of an unreasoning fanaticism, though 
people in the Occident ought to understand 
both the remote and the present background 
of this attitude. Though the Turks realize 
the valuable services of these institutions, 
they are fearful lest the foreign schools take 
their children and bring them up in a rather 
alien atmosphere on their own soil. 

The need for modern education is fully 
realized. The educational budget is a 
growing one. President Atatiirk declared 
on the tenth anniversary of the republic: 
“We shall raise our national culture above 
the present level of civilization.” 

Mistakes have been made. More will be 
made. No doubt there has been that fanati- 
cism and narrow-mindedness which in the 
west we should dignify by the terms “patri- 
otism” and “nationalism.” These are but 
natural in the building of any new society, 
and they prevail all too often in the older 
structures. Turkey needs an opportunity to 
build its own society. The revolution in the 
Turkish educational system deserves an 
opportunity to strike deep cultural roots. 
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The people demand—and get—their 


King back; how long will it last? 


BY CHRIST LOUKAS 


HE average American’s interest in 
modern Greece comes by way of the 
love and admiration which he has 
for ancient Greece. Whenever he hears its 
name mentioned he immediately thinks of 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, the Peloponessian 
War, the Golden Age of Pericles, the Par- 
thenon on the Acropolis, of Plato and his 
academy, or the great army of illustrious 
men of the various fields of learning who 
immortalized Greece’s name. To such peo- 
ple Greece is an ideal; it is the Greece of 
art and philosophy, not the actual Greece 
of today. However, some knowledge of 
modern Greece would give one a deeper 
comprehension of the ideal Greece and 
make him love the modern more and the 
classical no less. 

The vast ruins of Olympia are now pleas- 
antly shaded by trees and adorned by grass 
and flowers. Its stadium, still awaiting ex- 
cavation, is covered with rich soil on which 
corn and beets are raised. Similarly, the 
valley under which old Sparta is buried is 
now covered by beautiful olive groves. 
Mistra, the Messeonic Sparta, is nothing 
more than a heap of ruins of a Byzantine 
civilization. The only life that remains in 
this ruined city is found in a small nun- 
nery which shelters only seven nuns. 
Modern Sparta is a fast growing city with 
two modernly equipped hotels, owned and 
operated by American Greeks. Eurotas, 
the river in which the ancient Spartan 
youths bathed every day during their train- 
ing, supplies the water to irrigate the fields 
of the modern Spartans. 

Phaleron, Plato’s favorite walk, is also 
the favorite walk of the moderns. But it is 


more than that now. It is the Atlantic City 
of Athens, having beautiful and romantic 
promenades, a large air drome, and many 
tiny islands, each large enough to hold one 
dinner party. 

Peraeus, for its size, has as busy a harbor 
as New York City. Craft of all kinds from 
all parts of the Mediterranean and from 
beyond the Straits may be seen here. Mod- 
ern steamers, large and small; gunboats, 
native or foreign; sailing vessels from the 
Greek islands, laden with bright cargoes 
of yellow lemons and Creton oranges, and 
a steamer packed with pilgrims for the re- 
ligious festival on Tenos constitute the daily 
scene in this busy port. 

At Marathon, where the fate of the pres- 
ent civilization was at stake, a beautiful 
marble dam has been built by American 
engineers which supplies Athens and its 
environs with plenty of drinking water. The 
Copais Lake at Beotia has been drained and 
the land that was covered by its waters is 
cultivated by American tractors and is 
growing excellent cotton, corn, tobacco, 
and wheat. 


American Influence 


In fact, wherever one goes in Greece, the 
spirit of progress is present: Macedonia, 
the fatherland of Alexander the Great is 
busy producing tobacco for American 
smokers. In Salonica, the American Farm 
School, which was founded by the late Dr. 
J. H. House, is teaching American agricul- 
tural methods to Thessalonian boys. Amer- 
ican influence is noticed, not only in farm- 
ing, but also in business and in education. 
Returned American-Greeks are introducing 
American methods in business. The hotels 
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DICTATOR METAXAS AND KING GEORGE OF GREECE: “The present form of Govern- 


ment in Greece is, because of the existing party anomalies, the type most expedient for the 
well-being of the land.” 


frequently visited by travelers are owned 
and operated by Greeks who have been in 
America. These are equipped with all the 
conveniences which one finds in any modern 
American hotel. The American School of 
Classical Studies, the American Schools for 
Girls at Salonica and Phaleron, Athens 
College at Psychico, the Near East Relief 
Industries in Athens and upon the Island 
of Syra are slowly making their contribu- 
tions to modern Greek education. Workers 
are now busy building arterial highways in 
places where even a mule has difficulty in 
walking. 

In spite of the numerous difficulties which 
Greece has had since her liberation, she has 
been forging ahead in industry and educa- 
tion. According to her last census in 1930 
Greece had 361 kindergarten schools, 7,735 
elementary schools, 427 Hellenic Schools, 
59 junior gymnasia, 147 gymnasia, 23 busi- 
ness schools for girls, 13 business colleges, 
131 private secondary schools, 35 normal 
schools, 21 agricultural schools, 109 voca- 
tional schools, three police training schools, 


two postal, telegraph, and _ telephone 
schools, one school for actors, 14 voice 
schools, 21 other musical schools, 14 reli- 
gious schools, one school for Red Cross 
nurses, one school of commerce, one agri- 
cultural college, one polytechnic school, 
and two universities. 


Traits—Good and Bad 


Foreigners who know the Greeks well are 
of one accord in agreeing that they possess 
some admirable traits. They are extremely 
polite and hospitable. Often they go out 
of their way to make strangers feel at home. 
They are appreciative of the aid of their 
benefactors, and show their gratitude in a 
tangible way by honoring those who have 
served or are serving Greece. President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity has been decorated twice for his 
efforts in promoting peace in the Balkans. 

But the Greeks also have, as it happens, 
some less desirable traits. Perhaps the 
most objectionable of them all, and one 
which is firmly engrained in the Greek 
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character, is the disinclination to obey a 
leader and the concomittant tendency to 
split up into cliques and groups. It was so 
in the past and it is so now. The daily life 
in Greece shows examples of the impos- 
sibility of its people to form companies or 
any other body which involve cooperation 
and the subordination of the individual to 
the whole. It has been observed that two 
Greeks do badly what either could do well 
alone. Modern Greeks, like the ancients, 
have an intense distrust and are jealous of 
each other. 

These unenviable traits were stifling the 
development of Ancient Greece; they are 
now hindering the social evolution of Mod- 
ern Greece. They were responsible for the 
many pernicious conflicts which the various 
chieftains had during the war of independ- 
ence which nearly cost Greece her emancipa- 
tion. These vices brought about the death 
of Greece’s first president, and are blamed 
for the multitude of conflicts and difficulties 
which took place during the reigns of Kings 
Otho, George I, and Constantine XII. 

Unfavorable disposition in these respects 
are not the only handicaps of the Greek peo- 
ple. Certain weaknesses in the Greek Consti- 
tution permit active army or navy officers to 
run for Parliament, and officials of the 
church to mix in politics. The army has 
been interfering intermittently in politics 
since 1843 when it overthrew the Bavarian 
autocracy, and continuously since 1909. In 
fact, all the coups d’état that have taken 
place in Greece in the last few years are 
traceable to the Military League of 1909, 
which was formed with the object of end- 
ing, by drastic action, the barren squabbles 
between rival gangs of politicians. After 
every revolution, however, the armed forces 
are always divided into two hostile camps; 
the winners and the losers. The former 
retain both their rank and pay; the latter 
are deprived of their occupation and rank. 
The: losers hope, however, to restore their 
privileges by another coup d’état. Thus the 
army tends to be a pretorian guard rather 
than a national force. 

The military leaders have continued their 
game of periodical coups d’état and dic- 
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tatorships, arresting and exiling various 
political leaders. Between December 1923 
and August 1936 there have been 25 Greek 
administrations. There have also been two 
dictatorships; one under General Pangalos, 
the other under General Plastiras. The 
former lasted 14 months, the latter 14 days, 

In 1928, Venizelos was elected with over- 
whelming majority and ruled Greece for 
four years without opposition. Elections of 
1933 showed that his popularity was ebb- 
ing. On a second election Venizelos was 
defeated by a small margin and the Popular 
Party went into office with the late Panayi- 
otis Tsaldaris as Prime Minister. The at- 
tempt, by government officials, to assassi- 
nate Venizelos destroyed whatever progress 
had been made toward the reconciliation of 
the two parties. The inactivity of the Tsal- 
daris government on the one hand and the 
overestimation of royalist restoration move- 
ments by democratic office on the other, 
resulted in the Military Insurrection of 
March 5, 1935 of which Venizelos later 
became the leader. The revolution was 
crushed in the name of democracy and for 
its sake most of the army’s and navy’s 
leading officers were exiled. Venizelos fled 
for his life and was sentenced to death in 
absentia. The lives of the six royalist lead- 
ers of 1922 were vindicated by the execu- 
tions of the three democratic leaders, sup- 
posedly responsible for the revolution. 
Thus the pot of vindication was again boil- 
ing in the land of Pericles. The race-old 
maladies—factionalism, individual strife, 
and mutual extermination which have been 
stifling the development of Greece from 
the beginning of its history—were again in 
full sway. 


Page the King 


At this time it was quite obvious, what- 
ever else Greek citizens, statesmen, and 
politicians of both parties might have de- 
sired, that there was one thing which all 
earnestly wished and prayed for—reconcili- 
ation. But their personal animosities were 
so great that they could not bring it about. 
They would all welcome in their political 
arena the appearance of some new states- 
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man who could command the respect of all 
political brands and would rally to his side 
all those whose chief interest was not to 
perpetuate hatred or look for revenge but 
to bring about national unity and work 
cooperatively for the manysided and much 
needed development of Greece. 

While these people were waiting for a 
deus ex machina, the restoration of the Mon- 
archy movement was gaining ground rap- 
idly. General Kondylis sensed this, and 
aware that he could not defend democracy 
alone, and fearing that he might lose the 
King’s favor when he returned, he de- 
nounced democracy and became the chief 
supporter of the Monarchy. In the mean- 
time he overthrew the Tsaldaris govern- 
ment, appointed himself a regent, and ar- 
ranged for the monarch’s speedy return. 
These acts made reconciliation more diffi- 
cult and politics exceedingly dangerous. 

Such was the state of affairs in November 
1935 when King George II remounted his 
throne as King of all the Greeks and an 
umpire between parties. The ultra-mon- 
archists were expecting the King to be their 
man, their party chief. They wanted him 
to ostracize their political opponents and 
keep the royalists always in power. Kondy- 
lis on the other hand, hoped to establish a 
crowned dictatorship, patterned after the 
Italian. But the King differed with all those 
who were eager to continue the fatal schism 
which for twenty years had divided Greece 
into irreconcilable factions. 


Education in Exile 


The King’s twelve years in exile had not 
been spent in idleness. He had applied him- 
self to serious study of social, economic, 
and political problems, and the observation 
of the English form of government. His 
library is filled with books of English and 
American authors. C. J. H. Hayes’ Essays 
on Nationalism, H. J. Laski’s Grammar of 
Politics, and R. M. Maclver’s The Modern 
State are among his favored books. In talk- 
ing with him one is aware at the outset of 
his rich theoretical and practical knowledge 
of social, political, and educational prob- 
lems. He is a democrat both in principle 
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and practice, serious by nature, laconic in 
speech, and has an unusual ability to: make 
his visitors feel at ease. 

His first act, when he arrived at Phaleron, 
was to make a change in the draft proclama- 
tion prepared for him by Marshal Kon- 
dylis. He altered the phrase “my govern- 
ment” to “my governments.” He accepted 
the resignation of Premier Kondylis and 
bestowed upon him the Grand Cross of the 
Redeemer as a consolation prize. Then he 
appointed Mr. Demertzes as Prime Min- 
ister of a service cabinet from which all the 
political leaders were excluded. He granted 
general amnesty to all those who had par- 
ticipated in the revolution, or any previous 
coups d'etat. He summoned in conference 
all the party leaders and informed all male 
members of the royal family that it would 
be unwise for them to return to Greece 
before the political situation was settled. 
He dissolved the National Assembly which 
was not representative, owing to Demo- 
cratic abstentions. 

In order to assure an absolutely “free” 
election, the King took two precautions: 
none of the members of the government 
was to be a candidate; and the conduct of 
the polling was intrusted to judicial off- 
cials instead of the prefects, who 19 days 
before the elections were obliged to quit 
their posts until the successful candidates 
had been proclaimed. The election pro- 
duced a dead heat and divided Greece into 
Liberals and Anti-Venizelists, because there 
were 142 deputies from the former elected 
to the Chamber, 143 from the latter, and 
15 Communists. An effort to establish an 
“Oecumenical” government—a_ cabinet 
which would include the leaders of all the 
parties—failed. An attempt to form a coali- 
tion cabinet was also unsuccessful. Party 
leaders were separately and collectively 
summoned and appealed to by the King 
to put Greece above party and collaborate 
for the good of the land, but with no re- 
sults. Thus the service cabinet remained 
in office, hoping to be able to find some 
way out of the dilemma. 

Demertzes died and was succeeded by 
General Metaxas, who received his military 
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education in Germany. Metaxas was ex- 
ceptionally brilliant. His classmates and 
professors said of him: “Nothing is too dif- 
ficult for Metaxas.” As a general he was a 
careful calculator and was successful in ac- 
tion. Since his retirement from active army 
service in 1922, he has busied himself 
studying political, social, and economic 
problems. He is as well-read in political 
science as he is in military science. He is 
always eager to learn and never hesitates 
to consult specialists about problems on 
which he is not sufficiently informed. Re- 
sponsibility has made him think several 
times before he will do anything of a serious 
nature. For a while he followed to the 
letter the policies of Demertzes. The inabil- 
ity of the two large parties to come to an 
agreement caused the Chamber to give him 
a vote of confidence and adjourn for five 
months. 


Dictatorship, or Else .. . 


In the meantime, the people were grow- 
ing weary of this political paralysis. Gen- 
eral discontent was mounting among the 
industrial and agrarian groups. The for- 
mer was preparing for a general strike; the 
latter was crying for stable government. 
The leading people of several villages and 
towns which the writer visited this summer 
in Peloponessus and Continental Greece 
were hoping that Metaxas would establish 
a dictatorship. Any form of stable gov- 
ernment was better for them than no form 
at all. So when Metaxas declared martial 
law the people were pleased and hoped 
that he would rule with an iron will. Po- 
litical leaders of both sides welcomed the 
change, for Metaxas got them out of a very 
difficult situation. 

“Don’t forget,” the General told the 
writer, “that Greece was at war from 1912 
to 1922. This prolonged war on the one 
hand, and the unstable governments since 
the war on the other, brought about laxity in 
our educational standards, disregard for 
merits, the rise of a huge army of favor 
seekers, disrespect for law and order, and 
lack of discipline in the armed forces of 
the land. These conditions have to be cor- 
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rected or the nation will be ruined. A way 
has to be found to make our Youth become 
conscious of its cultural heritage and of 
its duty towards the nations. It must ac. 
quire a sane social philosophy of life. It 
must give up its base ideas for high and 
noble ones. When everybody around us is 
arming for war we mustn’t busy ourselves 
with party politics. Greece must come first 
and parties afterwards. That should be the 
aim of every statesman.” 

It is interesting to note that the Metaxas 
government has a very elaborate program 
of social reconstruction. The Cabinet is 
made up of specialists and progressive 
people, the majority of which are univer. 
sity professors. They are directing much 
of their attention to the rural people and 
are trying to retard the flow from rural 
districts into the capital. They are building 
national highways to facilitate communica- 
tion and transportation. They are trying 
to reorganize education in a way that the 
children may learn that it is wrong to try 
to live off the government without render- 
ing any worthwhile service. They are try- 
ing to make the school-going population 
become more social-minded, learn the art 
of cooperation, and realize the benefits de- 
rived from it. 

In the words of Mr. Georgakopoulos, the 
Minister of Education, “We are trying to 
organize Greece in such a way that each 
Greek will work for the benefit of the 
nation as a whole. When people work to- 
gether whole-heartedly for the good of the 
land, the benefits that each individual de- 
rives from it are far greater than if each 
was working for his own selfish end. Thus 
doing, we believe we shall find the proper 
place for every Greek, whereby he can 
serve both his ends and those of the land 
more advantageously.” 


Action, Not Words 


The writer was told by King George II 
that “the most necessary things for Greece 
today are reconciliation and cooperation. 
These will come about only when every 
Greek will be willing to draw a veil over 
the past, put Greece’s well-being above 
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party interests, and unite with all those 
who are unselfishly toiling for the nation’s 
good. Every Greek should make it his 
paramount duty not only to preach but to 
bring into constant practice reconciliation 
and cooperation. We have talked enough 
for the well-being of Greece, now we must 
work for it.” 

The feelings of the Greek people have 
always been and still are warm towards 
England. Byron may have been forgotten 
by the British, but he lives in the hearts of 
all the Greeks. He is enshrined in their 
folk-songs. His portrait is in their school 
manuals. Poor boys in the various villages 
are wearing cheap pictures of Byron on 
their breasts like amulets. And if a crisis 
comes, Greece will again throw her lot with 
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England. Former King Edward VIII paid 
a visit to King George II, an intimate friend, 
at Corfu this last summer. 

The present form of government in 
Greece is, because of the existing party 
anomalies, the type most expedient for the 
well-being of the land. And it would be 
more appropriate to be labeled as “Benev- 
olent Despotism” instead of dictatorship. 
It is the government desired by the people. 

Since the government is centering its at- 
tention on reconciliation, economic recov- 
ery, social reform, and national security, it 
is safe to assume that its longevity depends 
on its steadfast observance of this program, 
for numerous were the times in Greece 
when the hero of one year was the ostracized 
outcast of the next. 


German Arms for Greece 


important Nazi financial group, recently bought up the casino and 


‘Pa German general, Falckenhausen, who is the head of a fairly 


the whole of the region surrounding the coast town of Lutraki, near 


Corinth, with the intention, well-informed circles agree, of furnishing a 
convenient base for German submarines operating in the Mediterranean. 

At the same time, another German, Colonel Habicht, who is known to 
have certain connections with the German General Staff, established him- 
self as the “man behind the men behind the Greek War Ministry”. 

Although every effort has been made in Greece to keep his role and 
the extent of his influence a secret, it is known that Colonel Habicht has 
been given the responsibility of supervising the construction of fortifica- 
tions all over Greece, and especially along the coast. 

These fortifications are being built entirely with German material and 
are equipped with German artillery, paid for out of the 22,000,000 Reichs- 
marks set aside for the purchase of war material from Germany from 
Greece’s 32,000,000 Reichsmarks of frozen credits in Germany. 

Under Habicht’s personal supervision, ferro-concrete fortifications are 
being erected at the entrance of the Gulf of Corinth, at Cape Araxos, in 
Lutraki, between the islands of Aegina and Salamis, for the protection 


of the Gulf of Piraeus and the arsenals in Eleusis, and on the coast of 
the Gulf of Salonika. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD MONEY 


A guide toa complex monetary system, 


Who deals out the currency —and how 


BY JOSEPH E. 


T THE present time the United States 
A has a gold stock of almost $11,000,- 
000,000. In September, according 
to government figures, about $6,267,000,- 
000 in currency was in circulation in the 
country as a whole. The difference between 
the value of our gold stock and the currency 
in circulation, is striking—and to many it 
is distinctly puzzling. Does it, perchance, 
conceal a Senegambian, hiding in the finan- 
cial woodpile? 

Then there is another side to this mone- 
tary mystery. Who and what is responsible 
for the fact that the amount of currency in 
circulation changes from month to month, 
and from year to year? For example, in 
September of 1936, the government figures 
are $6,267,000,000; in September of 1935, 
however, the total is given as $5,683,000,- 
000. Do these figures indicate that im- 
proper financial power is pulling the 
strings for its own selfish interests? 

Only a short time ago I heard a Madison 
Square orator telling, in impassioned tones, 
the small group that surrounded his soap- 
box,.that Wall Street was the sinister octo- 
pus responsible for these changes—that 
Wall Street had grasped official Washington 
within its tentacles and was forcing those 
officials to do its unholy bidding. “We need 
more money,” he shouted. “The Treasury is 
choked with gold. But Wall Street says 
‘No!’ They do not want the poor to benefit 
from this money!” 

Soap-box oratory, of course, usually con- 
sists of the application of muddy thinking 
to a concrete problem—and usually the 
problem concerns something that needs to 
be solved. But, when the issuance of cur- 
rency is involved, a clear understanding of 
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what goes on in determining the amount of 
currency in circulation would undoubtedly 
do much to promote wise and intelligent 
opinions and policies. 

In some respects, determining the amount 
of currency involves principles analogous 
to a poker game. There are rules that must 
be observed, in both cases; and the rules 
that control the issuance of currency are es- 
tablished by Congress and applied and en- 
forced mainly by the Federal Reserve Sys. 
tem. In each case there is provision for 
dealing out the cards; in regard to the cur- 
rency, the organization that does this is the 
banking system, represented by the ordinary 
bank deposit. In poker you are not entitled 
to any cards unless you have some chips in 
the game, and the public, in sitting in on 
the economic game, must also have some- 
thing in the pot if he is to be dealt any cur- 
rency. In poker, the player asks for such 
cards as he may want, but may have no 
more than the maximum amount fixed by 
the rules of the game. The public likewise 
is entitled to ask the banks for currency, 
although in no case for more than it has on 
deposit (or may secure through a loan); 
and the total that may be asked for by the 
public as a whole may not exceed the 
amount determined in advance by the rules 
of the game as established by Congress. 

This demand of the entire public for cur- 
rency, under the restrictions of the rules of 
the game, is the factor which determines the 
amount of circulating currency, or money, 
at a given time. In poker it often happens 
that a player might lawfully ask for four 
more cards, but it seldom happens that all 
the players demand all the cards the rules 
would allow. Likewise not many members 
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of the public wish to draw, and keep with 
them, all the coin or paper currency the 
rules would allow them to have. 

In dealing out the currency, then, Con- 
gress makes the rules, the Reserve System 
mainly applies them, the banks do the deal- 
ing, and the aggregate demands of the pub- 
lic for currency determine how much shall 
be dealt out. 

“But,” you may object, “this thing is 
much more complicated than that! Why, I 
saw only the other day where we have ten 
different kinds of currency—seven of paper 
currency, gold certificates, silver certifi- 
cates, treasury notes, United States notes, 
Federal Reserve notes, Federal Reserve 
bank notes, national bank notes; and three 
of metallic money, silver dollars, subsidiary 
silver, and minor coins. Who can under- 
stand a system like that?” 

I will concede that we have a needless 
variety in our currency. It results from the 
historical development of the nation’s 
monetary policies—just as the appendix, 
and some other organs of the human body, 
are believed to be relics of the earlier his- 
tory of mankind, doubtless important at one 
time but today merely useless reminders of 
changed methods of, living. Doubtless an 
operation performed on some of these anti- 
quated relics of outworn banking and 
monetary practices will come in due time, 
and the results, if wisely performed, would 
be highly beneficial. But, in seeking to un- 
derstand who deals out our currency, and 
how and why, these numerous types of cur- 
rency may be dismissed from your mind. 
The total in circulation is what interests us 
at the moment, and the size of that total is 
not materially affected, if at all, by the 
variety of types that compose it. 


Rules that Fix the Limits 

All of the eleven billions of gold held 
in this country, and reported as “gold 
stock”, is under the direct or indirect con- 
trol of the Government. Some of it is set 
aside as the private property of the Govern- 
ment, while the remainder is, in a sense, 
held by the Government in behalf of the 
banking and monetary system. Under the 
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law that applies to our monetary and bank- 
ing system, a definite amount of gold “back- 
ing” is required for each million dollars of 
Federal Reserve notes (which are the most 
important type of currency), and a definite 
percentage of the “reserves”, which each 
bank must keep with a reserve bank, must 
also be “backed” by “gold or lawful 
money.” To find out the theoretical limits 
fixed by the rules, let us, for a moment, see 
what those rules are and how they would be 
applied to the total available gold stock. 

About three billions of this gold stock be- 
longs to the Government. This sum repre- 
sents the increased value of the gold stock, 
which came to the Government through the 
decreased weight of the gold dollar, ef- 
fected in 1934. Being the property of the 
Government, it is apparently not presently 
available as gold “backing” for either bank 
reserves or currency. 

Bank reserves take up a part of the re- 
maining eight billions of gold stock avail- 
able for “backing.” Every bank which 
belongs to the Federal Reserve System is 
obliged by law to keep a “reserve” at its 
reserve bank, and this amount must be 
equal to a certain percentage of the mem- 
ber bank’s own deposits, although the per- 
centage required is not the same for 
deposits subject to check as for those sub- 
ject to withdrawal after an interval of time. 
Regarding the “demand deposits”, the per- 
centage of reserve varies, depending on the 
location of the bank. For example, on each 
$100,000 of demand deposits, the banker 
in a smaller community must have $7,000 
in reserves; the bank in a large city must 
have $10,000; and the bank located in New 
York or Chicago must have $13,000 in re- 
serves. Of this reserve, the law says that 
35% must consist of “gold or lawful 
money.” The remaining part may consist 
of instruments of credit of kinds prescribed 
by the law. 

How much of the gold stock is now re- 
quired to support the reserves of member 
banks? For September, the entire required 
amount of “reserves” was $4,493,000,000. 
Of this amount, some 35% is required to be 
in “gold or lawful currency”, at the reserve 
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banks. If the entire 35% were gold, then 
about $1,573,000,000 in gold would be ab- 
sorbed, or taken up, as required “backing” 
for the reserves that support bank deposits 
of all kinds. 

After deducting the privately owned gold 
of the Government—privately owned, in the 
sense that it is not being held subject to 
certificates of deposit or other obligations 
running from the Government to individuals 
or corporations—and also the gold required 
for the bank reserves, we find something in 
excess of six billions available for other 
purposes. 

A considerable part of this remaining six 
billions in gold is required to support the 
currency now in circulation. The law says 
that all Federal Reserve notes, which consti- 
tute the major part of our currency, must 
have a “backing” of not less than 40% in 
gold. Without trying to figure the amount 
too accurately, but treating the aggregate 
total of all kinds of currency as though each 
kind had to have the same percentage of 
gold backing as the Federal Reserve notes, 
it is evident that the six billions plus of 
currency would require gold “backing” to 
the amount of about $2,400,000,000. 

If the remaining three billions, six hun- 
dred millions, plus, of free gold, not re- 
quired for any of the above three purposes, 
were utilizable entirely for the support of 
additional currency, it would provide 
“backing” for about nine billions of dol- 
lars in addition to what we now have. So 
far as the law itself is concerned, this tre- 
mendous additional currency total could be 
dealt out by the banks, provided that lawful 
demands were made on them by the public 
for that much extra money. 

According to the experience of our 
monetary system, however, it would not be 
possible to induce the public to take so 
much extra money, aside from panic condi- 
tions, unless there were, at the same time, a 
proportionately large increase also in the 
volume of bank deposits. While no precise 
mathematical connection between the vol- 
ume of currency and the total volume of 
bank deposits can be shown, it nevertheless 
appears that there is a rough degree of har- 
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mony in the movements of currency and de. 
posit totals. In general, for each increase 
of eighty millions in deposits there is a 
corresponding increase of ten millions in 
currency. 

In order to utilize this $3,600,000,000 of 
“free” gold, then, to its fullest extent, in 
supporting deposits and currency increases, 
a portion of it would be needed for reserves 
against additional deposits, and another 
portion as “backing” for additional cur- 
rency. About 40% would be necessary for 
the reserves, while the other 60% of the 
gold would be needed for the currency. If 
completely utilized, the effect of using all 
the “free” gold to its fullest capacity would 
be virtually to double the amount of our 
bank deposits and also to double the amount 
of money in circulation. 

Put in another way, the banks might, if 
lawful demands were made on them by the 
public, readily deal out some six billions of 
additional circulating money. But experi- 
ence shows that such demands are not likely 
to be made unless there is an increase of 
deposits of about eight dollars for each ex- 
tra dollar of currency desired by the public. 


Limits Set by Public Demand 


From what has just been said, it is quite 
evident that the rules laid down by law are 
not responsible for the fact that deposits 
and currency are only about half what the 
available gold stock would legally support, 
if utilized to the full. It is equally clear 
that the banks are not at fault, if it be a 
fault, in holding down the amount of cir- 
culating money. The owners of some fifty- 
one billions in bank deposits have the legal 
right to demand currency instead of their de- 
posits, if they wish. And while there is no 
machinery for supplying that amount of 
currency, it is equally true that nothing but 
the threatened insolvency of the banks 
would ever induce the depositors to demand 
so much. In fact, no national bank has 
failed within the past year, and none has 
refused a demand for currency by any de- 
positor. The demands of depositors are 
being met promptly and fully. The banks 
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themselves, therefore, are not restricting the 
issuance of currency. 

The only remaining possible reason for 
not issuing more currency is the lack of 
desire of the public to carry more currency 
around in its collective pockets. Of course 
many persons have small incomes, and 
would like to receive more, to carry more, 
to spend more. But the only demands that 
have any effect on the amount of currency 
in circulation are those which come within 
the rules of the game. One of the rules of 
poker is, that you get no cards if you have 
no chips. In the currency game, one gets 
no more currency than the amount to which 
he can establish an enforceable claim. Be- 
hind each effective demand must be an en- 
forceable claim on a bank, or on some other 
person who himself has a valid claim on 
the banks. 

The fear of loss or theft, when currency 
is kept about one’s person or premises in 
amounts larger than needed for current pur- 
poses, is one of the important influences 
which helps keep down the total of money 
in circulation. This fear tends to prevent 
your keeping on hand much more than is 
necessary to pay your way during the in- 
tervals between receipt of income. If that 
interval is a long one, you are apt to feel 
distinctly uneasy at carrying around all the 
money you will need to keep yourself going 
until pay day comes around again. 

The natural and usual thing to do, in 
situations such as described above, is to put 
the money on deposit in a bank, either as a 
savings deposit or as a demand deposit. The 
effect of depositing it is practically to take 
the money out of actual circulation. 

Strictly speaking, cash in the vaults of a 
bank is not in circulation so much as it is in 
storage, ready to circulate when some one 
wants -it. The Government, however, for 
reasons doubtless based chiefly on a desire 
for convenient recording and accounting, 
classifies currency as in circulation as soon 
as it leaves the reserve banks, and thus the 
government figures include not only the 
currency which is in the hands of the public, 
but that also which is stored in the vaults 


of the banks. 
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Properly speaking, vault cash is money 
ready for circulation, but not yet in circu- 
lation. On June 30, 1936, the banks held 
over $700,000,000 of cash in their vaults, 
awaiting demand from depositors. The 
amount of currency actually in circulation, 
then, at this time, was about $700,000,000 
less than the figures issued by the Federal 
Reserve system and quoted in the first para- 
graphs of this article. Making this adjust- 
ment, we find that some five and a half 
billions was the actual amount of currency 
which the American public chose, at that 
time, to keep in its private possession for 
carrying on its daily business affairs. 


Why Currency Demand Fluctuates 


One of the facts about currency that puz- 
zles many people is the manner in which the 
amount in circulation changes from year 
to year, and from month to month. Of 
course it is easy to understand why there 
was a very heavy demand at such a time as 
February 1933, when everyone was afraid 
the whole banking system might collapse. 
But that was an abnormal situation. Leav- 
ing fear to one side, what are the influences ~ 
which cause these changes in the amount of 
circulating money? 

As we have already seen, there is some 
close connection between the size of total 
bank deposits and the volume of currency 
desired. About. one dollar of additional 
currency is demanded for each eight dollars 
of additional deposits. One of the important 
influences, then, that affects the volume of 
currency, is the movement up and down in 
total bank deposits. 

But even if we should arrive at a long en- 
during period of stable prosperity, of eco- 
nomic balance, in which the level of de- 
posits remained substantially even, there 
are other causes which would produce some 
movement up and down. More currency is 
wanted, for example, during the summer 
time, to finance vacation trips away from 
home. In June 1936, the total-was three 
hundred millions greater than in May. 

During the fall we have the harvest sea- 
son, when farmers must often be paid in 
cash for what they have produced. This 
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period begins at about the close of the vaca- 
tion months and serves to maintain the total 
of currency at about the summer level. 
Then, immediately following the agricultur- 
al harvest, comes the Harvest Moon of the 
retail stores—the great buying season im- 
mediately before Christmas. The extra cash 
required at this time lifts the totals, usually, 
somewhat above the level of the fall. 


Influencing the Volume 

Ordinarily there is a let-down in January 
and February. Consumers are well sup- 
plied with the things they need and buy 
sparingly, seeking to recoup their depleted 
cash supply and to pay their bills. Manu- 
facturers and dealers are getting slowly 
under way for the spring. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when general business activity is in- 
creasing, as in early 1936, the reduction is 
scarcely enough to be noted—but this iscon- 
trary to normal. The influences of produc- 
tive activity, of the vacation season, of the 
harvests, and of the Christmas holiday, are 
sufficient to bring about a material change, 
during different parts of the year, in the 
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volume of currency needed for public use. 

Dealing out the currency, then, is not 
really so complicated as it may have 
seemed. The rules of the game are laid 
down by law. Everyone, who at any time 
becomes entitled to possess and use money, 
is a player in the game. If he has chips, he 
may demand currency to the full value of 
those chips or up to the total limits laid 
down by Congress. In fact, public demand 
for currency does not even approach the 
latter limit, at present. The chips owned 
by the public are worth on the average 
about eight times as much as those which 
the public wants in currency. 

Convenience requires the use of cash for 
small purchases, for certain types of busi- 
ness, and often for the traveler when away 
from home. Convenience likewise demands 
the use of bank deposits and of payment by 
check for greater safety, for larger business 
transactions, for transmitting funds. The 
balance of these two conveniences is what 
determines the amount of cash that is dealt 
out to the public. 
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ANOTHER MONEY PUZZLE 
FIRST LISTENER-IN (to Second Ditto): “Well—if they aren’t talking about us two!” 





CURRENT HISTORY 


IN THE WORLD OF THE ARTS 


The 
CULTURAL BAROMETER 


By V. F. Calverton 


culture hides the stern, wrinkled face 

of history. Culture, in its artistic 
forms, is history in evening dress, pow- 
dered, rouged, brow plucked, hair-coiffed, 
diamond-ringed, ermine-sheathed, gliding 
on “light fantastic toe’, eager “to go places 
and do things.” But the places it goes and 
the things it does, in its aesthetic peregrina- 
tions, depend in part upon the body behind 
the make-up and the glitter. 

Very often, however, like symptoms 
which precede a disease, or omens which 
presage a new event, culture foretells by 
spirit and gesture what will happen to his- 
tory in the future. 

It is with culture in that double capacity, 
as a reflector and a barometer of history in 
process, that this section of the magazine 
will be concerned. 


Ba: the gay, enchanting mask of 


Nationalism and American Culture 


The development of American culture in 
the twentieth century, and in particular in 
the last two decades, is historically impor- 
tant because it marks off the period when 
our poets, novelists, critics, painters, and 
musicians finally overthrew the English 
heritage and gave to their work the arrest- 
ing and unmistakable stamp of American- 
ness. When we remember that American 
culture in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was mainly derivative from the 
English tradition, we can realize how sig- 
nificant that change was. All through the 
nineteenth century, for example, in Ameri- 
can magazines and books, it was customary 
to speak of American authors in terms of 


their English prototypes. A novelist would 
often be called an American Dickens or an 
American Trollope, a poet, an American 
Mrs. Hemans or an American Swinburne. 
A more interesting illustration of the influ- 
ence of the English tradition is to be found 
in those works of American authors which 
dealt entirely with the American milieu 
and yet reflected nothing but English atti- 
tudes and interpretations. Cooper’s Natty 
Bumpo and Longfellow’s Hiawatha and 
Minnehaha, for instance, are all Anglicized 
Indians. The same tendency to Anglicize 
everything prevailed on the stage as well 
as in poetry and fiction. Indeed, it can be 
said without exaggeration that with but few 
exceptions American literature, before the 
twentieth century, never went beyond—nor 
even very much desired to go beyond—its 
English cvigins. 

The only vital aspect of American cul- 
ture in the nineteenth century that did not 
follow the English example was that which 
sprang out of the inspiration of the fron- 
tier and found its literary embodiment in 
the works of Walt Whitman and Mark 
Twain. Nationalistic consciousness arose 
out of the philosophy of individualism and 
its application to cultural life. Individual- 
ism in the East was far more of a class 
philosophy than a mass philosophy. The 
frontier changed individualism from a class 
doctrine into a mass phenomenon. 

Before the Spanish-American war, how- 
ever, Whitman and Twain were not viewed 
as native geniuses, but as isolated eccen- 
trics. The victory over Spain in 1898 
changed the outlook of the nation. With the 
acquisition of foreign colonies and an im- 
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MARK TWAIN: The nineteenth century’s 
most vital contribution to American litera- 
ture. 


perialist psychology which went with that 
acquisition, the United States, for the first 
time, became a major power ranking with 
the leading European nations in influence 
—an important development, indeed, when 
we remember that in the nineteenth century 
the United States had been rated by the 
leading European nations as a second-rate 
power. The impact of the change was 
almost immediate. 

Once the American nation became a force 
in itself, equal to European nations and re- 
spected as such, it did not have to turn to 
England for its cultural identity. From 
that time on, American culture became 
more and more American. By the ’teens, we 
had developed in literature alone, in the 
works of Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Robert Frost, Robinson 
Jeffers, Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, 
Sherwood Anderson, and Eugene O’Neill, a 
genuinely American spirit as well as out- 
look, which contrasted sharply with the 
lack of Americanness in the poetry of 
Bryant, Longfellow, Halleck, and Poe. 

From that time on, American culture, 
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alive with new energy, released from an 
old repression, confident of its own talent, 
and seeking no other approval than its own, 
has been able to carve out its new destiny, 


Energy Production a Factor 


Undoubtedly, an underlying factor which 
had a lot to do with the emancipation of 
American culture from British influence 
was the difference in energy production of 
the two countries. In 1870, as Dr: C. K. 
Leith has shown in his book, World Min- 
erals and World Politics, Great Britain was 
releasing three times as much energy as the 
United States. At the end of the century 
their production level became approxi- 
mately equal. Before the century had ad- 
vanced very far, however, the ratio had 
been reversed. At the present time, the 
United States produces three times as much 
as Great Britain. 


Post-War New York 


All this vast nationalistic coming-of-age, 
all this sudden insurgency of sentiment and 
invigorating independence of outlook, 
reached a final climax of conviction in the 
World War, which established us as the 
great creditor nation of the world, more 
powerful even than England in interna- 
tional influence. One of the best illustra- 
tions of the effect of this shift in power, 
resulting in such an important mutation in 
the American temper, is to be found in the 
change of status of New York as a city. It 
was only after the War that New York really 
became a world city. As Mr. Spingarn ob- 
served some time ago, when he left America 
to fight in Europe, New York was just a big 
city; on his return, however, a year and a 
half later, it was transformed into a cosmo- 
politan center, equal, as a great capital, to 
such European cities as London, Paris, and 
Berlin. The experience of many other 
minds has been very similar. This change 
of New York from a big city into a world 
city had its immediate effect upon our whole 
culture consciousness. Not only did all the 
great European artists flock to the Ameri- 
can metropolis—many of them even taking 
up permanent residence here—but Ameri- 
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can artists themselves became conscious of 
a new power. All this, however, was but 
a climax to the spirit of national confidence 
which had grown up in America after the 
Spanish-American War. 


Periodicals Become Nationalist 


One of the most important forces in the 
expression of this new and genuine national 
consciousness was—and is still—to be dis- 
covered in the change in the nature of our 
periodical literature. Beginning with such 
little magazines as Harriet Monroe’s Poetry 
and Margaret Anderson’s Little Review, the 
conservatism of the older magazines, which 
were bound by the most obvious allegiance 
to the English tradition, was steadily un- 
dermined until in the decade of the twenties 
we even see such old periodicals as Scrib- 
ner’s, Harpers, and The North American 
Review changing their intellectual front. 
Even the weeklies revealed this change with 
amazing swiftness. The New Republic from 
the very beginning manifested an early ex- 
pression of it, while The Nation had to 
change hands before it could become an em- 
bodiment of the same force. Thus it was 
that the task which The North American 
Review set out for itself early in the nine- 
teenth century, namely, that of cultivating 
a truly national literature, did not find a 
realization finally in our periodical litera- 
ture until almost a century later. 


Music’s New Outlook 


It is an interesting and significant fact 
that music in America has begun to follow 
a path parallel to that of literature. Ameri- 
can music is at last beginning to break from 
the European heritage and, in the work of 
George Gershwin, Roy Harris, Aaron Cope- 
land, and others, orient itself in terms of its 
own culture. Daniel Gregory Mason re- 
cently declared: 


America is drawing toward the end of her 
long, necessary period of musical childhood 
and timid dependence on Europe, [and] she 
is even now in the somewhat awkward self- 
conscious stage of adolescence . . . and before 
long will be musically adult. . .. What we still 
need [however ] is for American culture to get, 


GEORGE GERSHWIN: A leader in the 
emancipation of American music from its 
European heritage. 


so to speak, into our blood, to become a part 
of us, so that we can become musically 
natural, easy, free from the sense of inferior- 
ity—in short, no longer merely assimilative, 
but at length creative. 


The Shift in Painting 


In painting the same nationalistic cur- 
rent has arisen. Mr. Thomas Craven, one 
of our best known art critics, has declared: 


[American painters] must enter emotion- 
ally into the strong native tendencies of their 
own land and kind [and] have done with 
European traditions and alien cultured 
fetishes. 


In the past, Mr. Craven contends the 
American artist has been: 


taught by the snobs who dominate the art 
schools that Europe offers the standards of 
values . . . [and has been] afflicted with sub- 
merged feelings of inferiority which explains 
his snobbish adoration of European manners. 


From that point, Mr. Craven goes on to 
show that only when: 

American life develops in painters interests 
stronger than the interests aroused by canon- 


ized art, [can] we... hope for a native Amer- 
ican school. 
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In Thomas Benton and Grant Wood, Mr. 
Craven is convinced we find the most ex- 
citing and promising beginnings of such an 
indigenous school. 


Other Fields 


This interest in things American, which 
I have dealt with in terms of American lit- 
erature, painting, and music, extends into 
every cultural domain. In the field of an- 
tiques, for instance, it has become the 
“rage.” Antique dealers throughout the 
country record the great demand for old 
American things: American furniture, 
American ornaments, American prints and 
designs. In many cases, old American 
paintings, for instance, are as much in de- 
mand as the paintings of the European 
masters. Old American sculpture is being 
sought and purchased with an equally avid 
interest. In fact, almost anything which 
carries the stamp of Americanhood about 
it is in constant and pressing demand. 

In the nineteenth century, interest in 
American things was slight and inconse- 
quential, but since the twentieth century, 
with the changes in American psychology 
which have resulted from the new prestige 
of the nation, that interest has become al- 
most a mania. 

Although this interest began in the first 
decade of this century, it did not become 
the vogue until after the World War. As 
early as 1907, The Nation magazine at- 
tacked Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, one of 
the most distinguished pianists of her day, 
because she played a serenade of Rach- 
maninoff instead of one of the pieces of 
Edward McDowell, declaring that Mc- 
Dowell “has written much better pieces 
than that Serenade” and added that Mc- 
Dowell “has written better piano music 
than any Russian living, or any dead Rus- 
sian for that matter, except Rubinstein.” 

In painting The Nation of that day was 
equally nationalistic in its enthusiasms, 
and asserted that: 


Beautiful painting is hardly any longer at- 
tempted save in America. It is not merely 
that the finest things here from the great Sar- 
gent to the great Thayer, hanging opposite 





each other, to small pictures in unregarded 
corners are by Americans; it is that a love for 
the art itself, for beauty of workmanship, 
beauty of color or beauty of tone or line or ar- 
rangement seems almost wholly extinct in the 
European schools . . . But every canvas that 
reaches real distinction, every picture that 
gives one pleasure in the highest degree from 
its perception of some form of beauty in na- 
ture of its intrinsic quality of a work of art, 
will be found to bear an American name. 


After the World War, however, such 
esthetic chauvinism became the order of 
the day. 

Very soon, it was no longer necessary for 
the magazines to resort to such childishly 
blatant expressions of national pride. All 
the young critics had taken our new, na- 
tional independence for granted, and Van 
Wyck Brooks, Lewis Mumford, and Waldo 
Frank, then in the frontline of the newer 
spirit developing in the country, had de- 
clared their final independence from the 
British pattern. Waldo Frank, for example, 
declared that “we are in revolt against the 
academies and institutions which would 
whittle America down to a few stale reali- 
ties current fifty years ago when our land 
in all but the political surface of its life 
was yet a colony of Britain.” At last, the 
United States was freeing itself, culturally, 
from a colonial complex, from a sense of 
spiritual inferiority, which had throttled us 
for centuries. Over a century before, Philip 
Freneau, the famous revolutionary poet, 
had insisted that “a political and a literary 
independence . . . [are] two very different 
things; the first was accomplished in about 
seven years, the latter will not be com- 
pletely effected, perhaps in as many cen- 
turies.” The Spanish-American War and 
the World War accelerated the process to 
such an extent that, within little more than 
a century, that cultural emancipation was 
achieved—and today, in every art, the in- 
digenous in America dominates over the 
derivative. 


Nationalism Among the Nazis 


American nationalism, as I have de- 
scribed, grew out of a century-old struggle 
on the part of the American people to ef- 
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The Cultural Barometer 


fect a manumission from British tyranny 
in the cultural realm. The struggle, in that 
sense, was a natural and necessary one. 
European cultures have never suffered from 
such a colonial complex; only their colo- 
nies have, viz., Canada, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia. In each of those colonies a similar 
struggle for cultural independence has 
taken place, although to date nothing re- 
sembling true independence has_ been 
achieved. In Norway, however, dominated 
as its culture was by that of Denmark, a 
parallel conflict occurred. 

In France, Germany, Italy, and England, 
mother countries in themselves, such a de- 
velopment never took place. Their cul- 
tures, influenced though they were by the 
cultures of other countries, invariably 
achieved an independence which grew 
rather than diminished with their eco- 
nomic advance. 

In the past, each European mother coun- 
try has had a culture of its own, which has 
sprung out of the indigenous elements of 
its environment, out of the impacts and 
compulsions of its national tradition. To- 
day, however, in several countries, that 
spontaneity of development has been 
checked, thwarted. 

Ever since the Renaissance, European 
civilization has been dominated by an indi- 
vidualistic psychology and tradition. Within 
the framework of that civilization, despite 
its numerous limitations and handicaps, it 
has been possible for individual writers, 
thinkers, lecturers, publicists, preachers, 
and what not, to express their ideas and be- 
liefs with a relative degree of freedom. In 
contrast with the Middle Ages, tolerance 
rather than tyranny in the cultural realm 
became the dominant tendency. True, there 
were times when that tolerance was threat- 
ened, and also times when it was squelched. 
But such times were exceptional rather than 
common. 

Today, however, with the new crisis 
which has overtaken European civilization, 
symbolized most notably in fascism, which 
represents the triumph of the totalitarian 
state over the democratic, that tolerance has 
been replaced by tyranny. 






have been 
banned, as Naziism crushes German culture. 


THOMAS MANN: His works 


The national interest in American culture 
which has sprung up in. this country has 
been spontaneous and not coercive. In 
Germany, on the other hand, to cite an ex- 
ample, the nationalism of sentiment which 
has developed since the triumph of Hitler 
is coercive rather than spontaneous. 

After the World War, Germany, which 
was defeated in the field of battle, tri- 
umphed in the field of culture. Many of 
the best writers of the post-War world were 
German as also were many of the best 
painters and musicians. Thomas Mann, 
Jacob Wassermann, Heinrich Mann, Leon 
Feuchtwanger, Ernest Glaser, Remarque, 
Ernst Toller, represented a galaxy of writers 
which no other nation of the time could 
equal, and if we should include within the 
same tradition the Austrian writers, and add 
Franz Werfel, Karl Capek, and Molnar to 
the group, there can be no question but 
that the best literature of the post-War 
period was being produced within the con- 
fines of the defeated powers. 

Since Germany became a totalitarian 
state, however, and the Hitler Government 
instituted a régime of coercion in the cul- 
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tural field as well as the political, that tri- 
umph has been obliterated. Practically all 
the great writers which Germany produced 
after the War have been driven into exile 
and forced to derive their inspiration from 
foreign sources. The “book-burning” craze 
which overtook Germany some years ago 
and which has just recently been renewed, 
has resulted in the deterioration of German 
literature from a creative point of view. 
No writers of any consequence have come 
out of Germany within the last four or five 
years. 

Illustrative of the cause for that deteri- 
oration in German literature of today is the 
tyrannic attitude taken toward the whole 
matter of art creation by the Nazi Govern- 
ment. In the following quotation from 
Berndt, Minister of State, that attitude is 
made pathetically explicit: 


For the judgment of a work of art in a 
National Socialist state, only the idea of cul- 
ture held by the National Socialist state can 
be promulgated. Only the Party and the State 
are in a position to decide what is worthwhile 
from the point of view of the National So- 
cialist conception of art. 


Thomas Mann’s Works Banned 


In keeping with that decree just last 
month the’ works of Thomas Mann, the 
greatest living German writer and the great- 
est living writer in the world today, were 
banned from publication in Germany. More 
than that, Thomas Mann’s citizenship was 
revoked at the same time. 

Along with Mann, Ganghofer, a Bavarian 
novelist, has just lost his German citizen- 
ship. For four decades people have en- 
joyed his Alpine stories of the adventures 
of German youth, but now that it has been 
discovered that this author of the most ex- 
citing Jack Londonish stories in German 
literature is Jewish in origin—or rather, 
what is equally terrible in contemporary 
Germany, his wife is Jewish—his books no 
longer can be sold in Germany. Ironically 
enough, a monument to him stands not far 
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from Hitler’s summer retreat, and the ques- 
tion now is: who will destroy it? 

Great fear is now felt for Ludwig Thoma, 
another distinguished German writer, who 
is mentioned frequently in Ganghofer’s 
diaries. Besides, Thoma has been married 
to a celebrated Negro actress, which, in the 
light of the Aryan bias of the Hitler régime, 
may be just as bad as marrying a Jewess. 

Another illustration of the absurd ex- 
tremity to which this totalitarian psychol- 
ogy, with its various prejudices, has driven 
German censorship is to be seen in the re- 
cent announcement of a Munich concert. It 
was announced over the radio that Gounod’s 
Ballet Music from the Queen of Sheba was 
to be played that evening. Every radio 
director knows that the composer of the 
Queen of Sheba opera is not Gounod but 
Goldmark. At all events, the director who 
plans the program knows it, for he is a 
trained musician. 

But Goldmark is a Hungarian Jew and 
his name could not be mentioned over the 
German radio. 


Nationalism: Inspiration or Menace 


Such are but a few of the penalties which 
result when culture is seized lock, stock, 
and barrel by a totalitarian state. What 
these facts illustrate and illuminate are the 
dangers which are inherent in a society 
which is dominated by dictatorship and 
when nationalism becomes not a challenge 
but a mania. 

Which should prove all the more a warn- 
ing to America not to let nationalism de- 
velop into such fantastic and hysterical 
extremes, where reason runs_reasonless, 
and creativity becomes crippled by the very 
force which should inspire it. There is 
nothing evil in national feeling which rfe- 
veals love of place, of language, of senti- 
ment intrinsic to its cultural origins; it is 
only when nationalism becomes jingoistic, 
predatory, and destructive to those cultural 
values for which modern civilization has 
fought, that it becomes a menace. 

















nerve cells, the structure of the central 

nervous system, and the relationship of 
the brain to consciousness is emerging from 
recent experiments with the encephalograph, 
more popularly known as the “brain-wave” 
machine. 

Concepts which have held sway for two cen- 
turies are being shelved, and mysteries which 
have baffled physiologists for as long give evi- 
dence of nearing a solution. 

As Prof. R. W. Gerard of the University of 
Chicago, one of the leading students in the 
field says, the brain-wave machine promises 
to bring an expansion of knowledge in the 
field of neurology comparable to the expan- 
sion which the microscope made possible in 
the study of anatomy. 

More than a century ago, it was realized 
that the messages which traveled along nerves 
were electrical in nature. But a nerve is a 
thick bundle of several thousand nerve fibers, 
just as a telephone cable may contain as many 
individual wires. 

It was only a decade ago that medical men 
were able to follow the impulses in a single 
nerve fiber. This was made possible by the 
development of radio amplifiers. With their 
aid, it was possible to magnify the feeble cur- 
rents in a single fiber to the point where they 
were strong enough to be recorded. 

Pioneers in this field were the British sav- 
ants, Adrian and Sherrington. Adrian studied 
the impulses which traveled up the fibers of 
sensory nerves, nerves running from sense 
organs to the brain. He showed that each 
nerve impulse or message was an electro- 
chemical impulse whose behavior might be 
roughly compared to a burning train of gun- 
powder. He showed further that, when the 
stimulus was increased, the character of the 
impulse did not change. Instead, more of 
them were sent. Sherrington showed the same 
thing to be true of motor nerves, the nerves 
whose fibers run to the muscles. Strong mus- 
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being sent over each fiber and that more 


fibers are being called into play. The in- 
dividual impulse does not change. 

But most important has been the discovery 
that the nerve cell or neurone under normal 
conditions is continuously generating and dis- 
charging nerve impulses spontaneously. Ap- 
parently it is the nature of a neurone to build 
up an electric charge and then dissipate it, 
just as an electric condenser stores an electric 
charge up to a certain strength and then dis- 
charges it. 

This means that each nerve cell possesses 
the ability to beat just as does the heart. For 
the rhythmic contractions of the heart are in 
response to the generation of the same sort of 
electro-chemical impulses. The beat of the 
heart originates in a tiny bit of tissue, less 
than a third of an inch long and a thirtieth of 
an inch wide in the right upper back portion 
of the heart. Known technically as the sinus 
node, medical men have nick-named it the 
“pace maker”, for each contraction of the 
heart is in response to an electro-chemical im- 
pulse which begins in the sinus node and 
spreads through the heart. 

The action of the pace maker gives rise to 
electric currents or waves which spread 
throughout the torso, and it is these which the 
‘physician measures when he attaches the elec- 
trodes of the electrocardiograph to the arms 
and legs of a patient. 

It is now apparent that the brain waves 
which the encephalograph records are similar 
electric currents arising from the beating of 
nerve cells in the brain. For the encephalo- 
graph consists merely of two metal electrodes 
which are placed in contact with the brain or 
skull. These are connected to a radio ampli- 
fier which magnifies the tiny currents picked 
up by the electrodes until they are strong 
enough to be registered by a suitable mecha- 
nism as wavy lines on a moving strip of paper. 
These currents can also be made to operate a 

loud speaker. Perhaps you heard the brain 
waves broadcast by scientists of the University 
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of Chicago in a radio program a few weeks 
ago. 

Recent studies have shown that, within the 
organization of the central nervous system, the 
beating of some neurones is suppressed, while 
those of others are co-ordinated and syn- 
chronized. 

It may be said, therefore, that the beating 
of the human heart is paralleled by the beat- 
ing of numerous centers in the brain. It is 
possible to record the “pulse” of these various 
centers in the brains of different animals. 
Thus, for example, the pulse in the optic re- 
gion of a cat’s brain is two to four a second, 
in a rabbit’s brain, three to five a second, and 
in the human brain, ten a second. 

It has been common to regard the central 
nervous system as a sort of telephone exchange 
which took in messages from the outside in 
the form of various stimuli and transmitted 
them as orders to muscles and organs. It is 
apparent now that this view must be enlarged. 

Dr. Gerard points out that it is no longer 
possible to maintain the old picture of a ner- 
vous system with a set structural pattern wait- 
ing peacefully for nerve impulses to travel 
through it, like a switch yard set for freight 
trains. Instead we must have a view of the 
central nervous system as a dynamic structure, 
capable of releasing energy spontaneously. 
This new view is certain to be more satisfac- 
tory to the psychologist, since it will serve to 
explain many things which he knew must be 
so, but which the physiologist could not ex- 
plain. 

The new view, for example, offers a satisfac- 
tory means of explaining the unitary stream 
of consciousness. 


Exploring the Brain 

A second result of major importance in the 
study of brain waves is the successful tracking 
of nerve impulses or messages through the 
complicated structure of the brain itself. It is 
now possible to explore the interior of the 
brain by means of the encephalograph. 


Previously, neurologist: were concerned 
with impulses entering the brain and impulses 
leaving the brain, but, as Dr. Gerard says, for 
all practical purposes the results would have 
been the same if the brain had been a sponge 
instead of the complex structure which it is. 

In the cat’s brain, for example, the complete 
path of an impulse starting when a light is 
flashed in the animal’s eye has been traced 
through the optic nerve, optic tract, midbrain, 
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thalamus, and cerebral cortex. In similar 
fashion the auditory pathway has been traced. 

A few years ago, it was found that when the 
auditory nerve of a cat was connected to a 
radio amplifier and loud-speaker, a tune sung 
into the cat’s ear was reproduced by the loud- 
speaker. Recently a tune was reproduced in 
this fashion when electrodes were placed in 
the cat’s brain, demonstrating clearly that the 
path of the impulses from the auditory nerve 
had been successfully traced through the 
brain. 

It is, of course, a fact that there had previ- 
ously been knowledge of the localization of 
functions in the cerebral hemispheres of the 
brain. Thus it had been known that the in- 
jury due to a brain tumor or to a shell in the 
World War would cause blindness if localized 
in one particular spot in the brain, deafness in 
another, paralysis of the arm in another, and 
so on. But nothing was known comparable to 
what the new method of research promises to 
reveal. 


Controlling the Glands 

The new knowledge of the central nervous 
system becomes doubly important when 
viewed in conjunction with recent advances in 
understanding of the ductless glands. 

Chief among these glands is the pituitary. 
This tiny gland, no larger than the kernel of a 
hazelnut, has been called the master gland of 
the body. Despite its tiny size, it secretes at 
least twelve hormones, controlling growth, sex- 
ual development, the thyroid gland, the ad- 
renals, and the pancreas. 

The pituitary, however, grows down from 
the undersurface of the brain upon a little 
stalk about half an inch long. It is now 
suspected that the brain controls the pituitary 
through this stalk. 

The portion of the brain from which the 
stalk of the pituitary grows down is known as 
the hypothalamus. It is about half an inch 
long and a quarter of an inch wide. But like 
the pituitary it is the center of much activity. 

Foremost in the investigation of the hypo- 
thalamus and of the hypothalamus-pituitary 
relationship is Dr. S. W. Ranson, director of 
the Neurological Institute of Northwestern 
University. 

It is known that the hypothalamus is the 
seat of the control of the physical expression 
of the emotions. Stimulation of the hypothal- 
amus in a cat arouses all the physical expres- 
sions of rage or fright. It is also known that 
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the hypothalamus controls the body’s ability 
to adjust itself to heat or cold. 

Dr. Ranson has shown that certain functions 
are sharply localized within the hypothalamus. 
He has also shown that injury to a certain 
portion of the hypothalamus results in atro- 
phy of the posterior lobe of the pituitary and 
brings on the disease known as diabetes insipi- 
dus, a disease characterized by incessant 
thirst. 

He is of the opinion that the brain may ex- 
ercise a dual control over the body, one 
through the central nervous system, the other 
through the ductless glands by way of the 
hypothalamus-pituitary connection. 


Insulin and Insanity 


Insulin, known throughout the world as a 
treatment for diabetes, may prove to be a cure 
for insanity. It is still too early to say 
definitely. 

Insulin is being used to treat the psychosis 
(a term preferred to that of “insanity”) 
known as schizophrenia or dementia praecox. 
This is characterized by disorganization of the 
personality accompanied by severe delusions 
and hallucinations. 

The new treatment is known as Sakel’s hy- 
poglycemic therapy after its inventor, Dr. 
Manfred Sakel of Vienna. A recent visitor in 
New York, Dr. Sakel was one of the speakers 
before a joint meeting of the New York 
Neurological Society and the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. 

In the administration of insulin to diabetics, 
care must be taken not to give too much insu- 
lin. This depletes the sugar in the blood to 
such an extent that a severe reaction, some- 
times resulting in coma, follows. It is known 
as hypoglycemia or insulin shock. 

Dr. Sakel’s method consists in deliberately 
giving the patient enough insulin to cause in- 
sulin shock. The patient comes out of the 
shock with his mental condition vastly im- 
proved. Why, nobody yet knows. Contrary 
to what might be expected, his physical con- 
dition is also improved. 

Similar results with the new therapy were 
reported at the New York meeting by Dr. 
Bernard Glueck, medical director of Stony 
Lodge. Ossining, N. Y., Dr. Joseph Wortis of 
the Psychopathic Division of Bellevue Hospi- 
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tal, New York, and Drs. John R. Ross and W. 
B. Cline, Jr., of the Harlem Valley State Hos- 
pital, Wingdale, N. Y. 


Vitamin A Is Isolated 


The preparation of pale yellow crystals 
from fish-liver oil which in all probability are 
pure Vitamin A has been accomplished by Dr. 
Harry N. Holmes, professor of chemistry at 
Oberlin College, and his research assistant, 
Miss Ruth E. Corbet. This is the first time 
that a concentration of Vitamin A in crystal- 
line form has been obtained. 

There is a possibility that Dr. Holmes may 
have a mixture of two crystals, Vitamin A and 
something else, but the evidence seems to 
indicate that he has the pure vitamin. Con- 
firmatory tests are now in progress at Pennsyl- 
vania State College with Dr. Holmes’ co- 
operation. 


The Drouth of 1975 


A severe drouth from 1975 to 1985 and a 
milder drouth from 1950 to 1960 are predicted 
for the American “Dust Bowl” by- Dr. C. G. 
Abbot, secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Dr. Abbot is convinced from studies that 
weather repeats itself in a 23-year cycle. 

Going over the records of the region he finds 
that the first decades of each of the five 23- 
year periods since 1837 showed a marked de- 
crease in rainfall, but that this decrease was 
most severe in the first, third, and fifth cycles. 
It is on this basis that he makes his predic- 
tions. 


Medals Are Awarded 


The Willard Gibbs medal for 1937 has been 
awarded to Dr. Herbert Newby McCoy of Chi- 
cago, one of the great pioneers in the study of 
radium. This medal is awarded annually by 
the Chicago Section of the American Chemical 
Society. 

The Phillip A. Conne Gold Medal has been 
awarded by the Chemists’ Club of New York 
to Dr. Donald Dexter Van Slyke, chief chemist 
of the Hospital of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, for his studies of the 
mechanism by which the body maintains its 
acid-alkali balance or neutrality. 


DAVID DIETZ 
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satisfaction with our methods and insti- 

tutions for the administration of justice 
may, perhaps, be ascribed to our social grow- 
ing pains, or diagnosed as symptoms of the 
sudden arrival of new visions of commercial 
and industrial economy. Moreover, notwith- 
standing the fact that we have in the country 
today some 59 “courts of last resort”, it is the 
Supreme Court of the United States which, by 
reason of its preeminence (and perhaps also 
its unruffled imperturbability, which alone is 
sometimes enough to excite a kind of futile 
exasperation), must carry the brunt of the in- 
termittent conflagrations that flare in times of 
emotional intensity. What distinguishes our 
Supreme Court, however, from the high courts 
of other nations is the fact that, originally in- 
stituted as a conscious and unprecedented ex- 
periment by the founders of the nation, who 
seem to have had time and inclination to ex- 
amine philosophical essays and the lessons of 
history, it has held its own through a century 
and a half of turbulent life, indeed, it has in- 
creased its stature until it is beginning to as- 
sume the venerable permanence of the gnarled 
and unwedgeable oak. This is not to say that 
it has reached the stage of unalterable perfec- 
tion. Like any other growing oak, it is a living 
thing, and the future twists of its boughs will 
respond to the influences of the day. Even its 
most vocal defenders treat the five-four deci- 
sion problem with reserve; and no one has 
offered a suggestion to relieve the Court of 
the astounding volume of business it must 
execute. 

Merely to see the list of orders, decisions, 
opinions, and other business ground out by the 
Court every Monday afternoon is enough to 
banish the picture of nine old men loafing and 
lurking and lying in wait for any people who 
may be passing that way carrying banners 
with a strange device. A real need at this 
time is some means for diverting part of the 
mass of inconsequential detail clamoring for 
its attention, in order to provide more time for 
the consideration of fundamental and novel 


A sista current restlessness and dis- 


problems. Unfortunately, Senator McKellar’s 
bill, which has many considerations in its 
favor, would probably add to the present bur- 
den. This bill seeks to avoid paralyzation of 
business growing out of new legislation by de- 
priving the inferior courts of the power to 
issue injunctions to prevent the operation of 
such legislation until the Supreme Court shall 
have passed upon the constitutionality of the 
law. It would introduce a technique designed 
to expedite judicial review of questions of 
constitutionality. While this might save the 
people a tremendous waste of energy and 
great financial loss, it would make the need 
for relief still greater. The two problems go 
hand in hand. 

Several variations of this bill are among the 
numerous proposals so far made at this ses- 
sion of Congress. Other bills seek to deprive 
even the Supreme Court of the power to de- 
clare laws unconstitutional, especially “when- 
ever said statute or Act is based upon a finding 
of fact made by the Congress of the United 
States declaring that such statute or Act is a 
necessary and proper exercise of a power 
specifically granted to the Congress by the 
Constitution of the United States”, as one bill 
puts it. 

It is urged by supporters of this type of 
measure that we should take as our example 
the British system, which regards Parliament 
as supreme and denies to the Supreme Court 
of Judicature and other courts the right to 
tamper with its acts. The analogy is scarcely 
apt, however, because we have in this country 
a written constitution which cannot be 
changed by act of Congress, whereas in Eng- 
land the acts of Parliament are the constitu- 
tion. A nearer approach would be a compari- 
son with one of the new democracies on both 
sides of the Atlantic created in the wake of 
our Declaration of Independence. Thus 
Argentina, whose constitution was modeled 
largely on our own, gives expressly to its 
“Supreme Court and the inferior Tribunals” 
jurisdiction over questions arising out of the 
constitution and the national laws, with the 
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curious exceptions of civil, commercial, penal, 
and mining codes (regarded as permanent 
legislation), general laws on citizenship, bz.nk- 
ruptcy, counterfeiting and uttering forgeries 
of public documents of the state, and laws 
governing the establishment of trial by juries. 
One might think that this list of exceptions 
leaves little field in which the court can wield 
the constitutionality scalpel, but it is a matter 
of common knowledge that decisions of incon- 
stitucionalidad are frequent (and received 
with the customary wide diversity of feelings) 
not only in Argentina but in most other liberal 
democracies founded on a written charter. 


Judicial Declaration 


One of the most interesting suggestions is 
made in a proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution under which “The President, or either 
House of Congress, at any time may require 
from the Supreme Court an opinion upon the 
constitutionality of any Act passed by Con- 
gress, and the Supreme Court shall render 
such opinion in writing.” 

This would be, in effect, an application of 
the principle of the declaratory judgment. 
This is a relatively new principle in American 
jurisprudence, existing in the Federal courts 
only since 1915, with an important amendment 


in 1934. Declaratory judgment laws authorize 
the courts to pass on the rights of parties in 
cases of an actual controversy, upon the ap- 
plication of any party in interest. The pur- 
pose is to avoid needless litigation by declar- 
ing in advance the law which would be 


applicable. Practitioners in the Federal 
courts and lawyers in those States which have 
adopted similar legislation are constantly find- 
ing new uses for this sensible measure. 

Admittedly there is a great difference be- 
tween advance decisions of the court in mat- 
ters of private controversy and advance 
opinions of the Supreme Court on the consti- 
tutionality of an act of Congress, but the dif- 
ference is largely one of degree rather than 
kind. In Canada, the Governor General in 
Council may call upon the Supreme Court of 
Canada at any time for an opinion in the pub- 
lic interest. The Canadian provision is worth 
reading: 

55. 1. Important questions of law or fact 

touching 
(a) the interpretation of the British North 
America Acts, or 
(b) the constitutionality or interpretation 


of any Dominion or provincial legisla- 
tion; or 


lll 


(c) the appellate jurisdiction as to educa- 
tional matters, by the British North 
America Act, 1867, or by any other 
Act or law vested in the Governor in 
Council; or 
the powers of the Parliament of Can- 
ada, or of the legislatures of the prov- 
inces, or of the respective governments 
thereof, whether or not the particular 
power in question has been or is pro- 
posed to be exercised; or 

(e) any other matter, whether or not in 
the opinion of the court ejusdem gen- 
eris with the foregoing enumerations, 
with reference to which the Governor 
in Council sees fit to submit any such 
question; 

may be referred by the Governor in Council 

to the Supreme Court for hearing and con- 

sideration; and any question touching any 
of the matters aforesaid, so referred by the 

Governor in Council, shall be conclusively 

deemed to be an important question. 

2. When any such reference is made to 
the Court it shall be the duty of the Court 
to hear and consider it, and to answer each 
question so referred; and the Court shall 
certify to the Governor in Council, for his 
information, its opinion upon each such 
question, with the reasons for each such 
answer; and such opinion shall be pro- 
nounced in like manner as in the case of 
a judgment upon an appeal to the Court; 
and any judge who differs from the opinion 
of the majority shall in like manner certify 
his opinion and his reasons. 

3. In case any such question relates to 
the constitutional validity of any Act which 
has heretofore been or shall hereafter be 
passed by the legislature of any province, or 
of any provision in any such Act, or in case, 
for any reason, the government of any prov- 
ince has any special interest in any such 
question, the attorney general of such prov- 
ince shall be notified of the hearing, in 
order that he may be heard if he thinks fit. 

4. The Court shall have power to direct 
that any person interested, or, where there 
is a class of persons interested, any one 
or more persons as representatives of such 
class, shall be notified of the hearing upon 
any reference under this section, and such 
persons shall be entitled to be heard thereon. 

5. The Court may, in its discretion, re- 
quest any counsel to argue the case as to any 
interest which is affected and as to which 
counsel does not appear, and the reason- 
able expenses thereby occasioned may be 
paid by the Minister of Finance out of any 
moneys appropriated by Parliament for 
expenses of litigation. 

6. The opinion of the Court upon such 
reference, although advisory only, shall, for 
all purposes of appeal to His Majesty in 
Council, be treated as a final judgment of 
the said Court between the parties. 

56. The Court, or any two of the judges 
thereof, shall examine and report upon any 
private bill or petition for a private bill 
presented to the Senate or House of Com- 





mons, and referred to the Court under any 
rules or orders made by the Senate or the 
House of Commons. (Chap. 35, R.S. 1927.) 


Learning From Our Neighbors 


The Commonwealth of Australia, another 
federal country, also provides that its Parlia- 
ment may make laws conferring ju-isdiction 
on the High Court in any matter involving in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. If one is in- 
clined to say at first blush that the laws of 
Australia, Canada, England, and Argentina 
might be perfectly suited to the inhabitants of 
those countries but can have no application 
here, the answer is that we can and should 
draw many practical lessons from foreign 
laws, since they generally embody the results 
of experience, careful thought, and wide dis- 
cussion. In Argentina, for example, before 
. the adoption of the measures mentioned above, 
two bitterly opposed schools of thought de- 
veloped able partisans who, in all manner of 
debates and controversy, brought out, on the 
one hand, all the possible arguments for guid- 
ing the new ship of state along a Continental 
or French juridical channel and, on the other, 
every advantage which might be derived from 
following North American precedents. The 


champions of the latter view, led by one of the 


New World’s most eminent jurists, Dr. Vélez 
Sarsfield, prevailed. Thus, in the white heat 
of a serious foreign controversy our system 
was tried and found true—or at least as true 
as the level of jurisprudence of that day, 
namely, the middle years of the last century, 
permitted. 

Recently a scene of no little historical inter- 
est was being changed in Washington: the file 
cabinets which lined the long corridor of a 
great public building on both sides for the 
length of two city blocks, each cabinet 
crammed with the results of the greatest con- 
centration of cerebration since the World War, 
were dismantled and sent into the limbo of 
permanent storage—the physical remains of 
the National Recovery Administration. The 
contrast in method is striking. It may be 
added that the Canadians are now trying to get 
their constitution (the British North America 
Acts) amended by the British Parliament. One 
of the things they want to get by such an 
amendment is the right to amend their own 
constitution themselves. 
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New Fields of Jurisprudence 

To hale a host of “sit-down” strikers and 
their union leaders into court can have but 
one result—the court must apply the ancient 
laws of trespass, order the trespassers off the 
property and assess damages. Resort to the 
court, however, in a way begs the whole ques- 
tion, for the truth is that the law is too rigid 
to cope with the molten and irrepressible 
social and economic forces of the day. Nor is 
it necessary to condone trespass and sabotage 
in order to reach this conclusion. A full dec- 
ade ago England faced the problem squarely 
and enacted the Trades Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act, 1927, which declared illegal any 
strike which has any object other than or in 
addition to the furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or industry in which strikers 
are engaged, and any strike designed or calcu- 
lated to coerce the Government either directly 
or indirectly or by inflicting hardship upon 
the community. 

To assist in the enforcement of the act, it 
was provided that all labor unions must regis- 
ter political funds with the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. Yet this conscious effort 
to deal with strikes by submitting them to the 
régime of the courts did not take into consid- 
eration the fact that courts are better fitted to 
interpret concrete issues of law rather than to 
umpire industrial clashes. A better way 
would seem to be the French law published 
January 1 of this year, under which all collec- 
tive labor disputes must be submitted to con- 
ciliation and arbitration before any strike or 
lock-out may be lawfully declared. Rules for 
arbitration provided in collective labor agree- 
ments are to be followed when they exist; 
otherwise the Government will provide arbi- 
tration rules by decree, in accordance with 
existing arbitration laws. In case of a tie, 
provision is made for the appointment of an 
umpire. The award, which is unappealable, 
must seek to establish equitable working con- 
ditions, promote cooperation, and determine 
property rights, syndical rights, individual 
liberty, freedom of labor, and syndical liberty. 
The award must state the grounds for deci- 
sion, be rendered promptly and publicly, and 
be obeyed by the parties. 

Such a measure is calculated to assure civil 


peace. GUERRA EVERETT 





On the Religious Horizon 





N SPITE of returning prosperity, the peo- 
I ple of the United States last year gave 

proportionately less to churches, educa- 
tion, and philanthropy than has been recorded 
in any year.since 1925, according to Charles 
V. Vickrey, president of The Golden Rule 
Foundation, presenting a report to the Na- 
tional Committee for Religion and Welfare 
Recovery. 

Mr. Vickrey bases his findings in part upon 
the official preliminary report just issued by 
the U. S. Treasury Department and compiled 
from income tax returns for 1935. These re- 
turns indicate a total net taxable income of 
$14,656,079,000, with $305,279,000 or 2.083% 
deducted as tax-exempt contributions. The 
corresponding figures for 1934 are $12,796,- 
802,000 of taxable income, with $272,822,000 
or 2.132% deducted as contributions. In 1932, 
the net taxable income was $11,655,757,000, 
with $304,009,000 or 2.608% deducted as con- 
tributions. 

A study of the Treasury Department’s in- 
come tax reports for the past 20 years reveals 
that at no time have the deductible contribu- 
tions reached as high as 3%. They have 
hovered rather closely around 2%—scarcely 
within speaking distance of the Biblical tithe 
or the 15% which the U. S. government offers 
to exempt from taxation if contributed to reli- 
gious, educational, scientific, character-build- 
ing, or other forms of social service. 

“Strange as it may seem, the depression year 
of 1932 produced the highest percentage of 
giving that has ever been recorded,” said Mr. 
Vickrey. The United States News, in its De- 
cember 28 issue, predicts that “business recov- 
ery to the levels of the prosperous twenties is 
ahead for 1937.” The same paper asserts that 
in 1937 America’s ability to buy will come 
“within 5% of 1929.” It will be interesting to 
note the effect this prosperity will have upon 
church contributions. 

Reports from the Greater New York Fed- 
eration of Churches’ Department of Religious 
Education that “only one out of 17 children in 
greater New York are enrolled in a Sunday 


School” would indicate that American Chris- 
tians might well begin to do something really 
constructive in the way of promoting a more 
far-reaching and efficient program of religious 
education. Besides the usual Sunday School 
instruction, “something” is needed in Ameri- 
can education in general, according to A. C. 
Marts, acting president of Bucknell Univer- 
sity. Addressing the Presbyterian College 
Union dinner on January 11, he said: “There 
is something forgotten in American education. 
It is religion. It is training in moral charac- 
ter. Education has forgotten the only thing 
that brought it into being and made it vital— 
religion.” 


Education and Citizenship 


In an interview given to the News Service of 
the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians, Frederick M. Thrasher, associate pro- 
fessor of Education at New York University, 
said: “Children of the congested districts 
gather where something is doing. A church 
might just as well be the gathering place as a 
school, a library, a tavern, or an alley. The 
Church need not—probably should not—work 
alone on its problem. It can be a valuable 
partner and ally of other wholesome citizen- 
ship movements in giving more boys and girls 
the right kind of ‘gang’ life.” Professor 
Thrasher cited Boy Scout activities, Hi-Y 
clubs, and church boys’ clubs as examples and 
spoke of the fine work being done in Los 
Angeles County to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Other evidences of a growing concern over 
the educational problem of the Church, espe- 
cially in relation to good citizenship, are ap- 
pearing at almost every gathering of religious 
leaders. Delegates from 160 colleges and uni- 
versities (with a total enrolment of 175,000) 
maintained by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Methodist Protestant Church, 
were told at their recent convention in At- 
lanta, Georgia, by Dr. William Warren Sweet 
of Chicago that the “future of American 
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Methodist education does not lie in competi- 
tion with large state institutions.” Fascism 
and communism were designated by President 
J. H. Reynolds of Hendrix College as the most 
likely threats to academic freedom. He de- 
clared: “This danger can best be met by 
providing an ever-increasing stream of able, 
well-trained, fearless leaders capable of guid- 
ing society wisely. The most effective agency 
to produce this independent leadership thus 
far discovered is the church-related college.” 

Addressing the twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Lutheran Education 
Conference at Washington, Dr. Conrad Ber- 
gendoff declared: “The task of the Christian 
college is to produce a student who is definitely 
Christian in his faith and life and who will 
advance the principles and the program of the 
Church as the only agency which can ulti- 
mately help the state.” 


Marxism Versus Christianity 

All of which seems to indicate that the 
churches are realizing that the making of a 
true Christian is not an “overnight” matter. 
Changing mores and the growth of atheism 
may be credited with having awakened the re- 
ligious leaders to the realization that conver- 
sion is a lengthy process, if lasting results are 
to be shown. The Congregation for Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical Affairs (Roman Catho- 
lic), has recently created a world-wide organi- 
zation to combat communism. Perhaps the 
briefest and fullest description of the organi- 
zation, according to the editor of America, 
would be to say that “it is designed to answer 
Lenin’s well known description of Marxism: 
‘Marxism is materialism. We must fight reli- 
gion. That is the A.B.C. of all materialism, 
consequently of Marxism. We must know 
how to fight religion, and for this purpose we 
must explain on materialistic lines the origin 
of faith and religion to the masses. The 
Marxist must be a materialist, that is, an 
enemy of religion. Religion is the opium of 
the people. Our program necessarily includes 
the propaganda of atheism.’ ” 

News from Russia indicates some progress 
in this fight against religion. According to the 
January issue of World Dominion, there were 
14,000 churches closed in Russia in 1935, and 
a Polish publication reproduced an official 
Soviet statement that, from 1917 to 1935, 42,- 
800 clergymen had died in concentration 
camps and other places. It was estimated that 
the number of priests in Russia in 1935 was 
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1,200. At Easter of 1935, there were 35 
churches open in Moscow and over 50,000 per- 
sons attending. Approximately 40% of Rus. 
sia’s population is under twenty years of age— 
born since the Revolution. 

At the Tenth Anniversary Celebration of the 
“League of Militant Godless”, held in Febru- 
ary 1936, President Jaroslawski reported con- 
siderable progress but admitted that the anti- 
religious battle was far from won. Fifty 
percent of Russian youth still clung to the 
Christian faith. Half of the population of the 
U.S.S.R. was atheist, but 40,000 communities 
still maintained churches. Thirty-four per. 
cent of the collective farmers and a much 
larger percentage of individual farmers per- 
sisted in religious practices. 

The educational program for 1936 of the 
“Communist Internationale” stated: “Among 
the objects of the cultural revolution . . . the 
fight against religion, that opiate of the peo- 
ple, hold[s| a special place. This fight should 
be carried on inflexibly and systematically. 
. . . Active anti-religious activities should be 
conducted, and all attention should be placed 
upon the basis of a materialistic conception of 
the universe.” 

In connection with religion and education, 
it is interesting to note the newly-revised Con- 
stitution of Colombia, which indicates an al- 
tered and more liberal relation between 
church and state. It is now stated that: “The 
state guarantees liberty of conscience. No one 
shall be persecuted because of his religious 
opinions nor compelled to profess beliefs or 
observe practices contrary to his conscience. 
Liberty of worship is guaranteed to all pro- 
vided that it is not contrary to Christian 
morals nor to the laws... .” Another article, 
which formerly stated that public education 
should be organized and directed in accord- 
ance with the Catholic religion, has been re- 
placed by a new article (14): “Liberty of 
teaching is guaranteed. The state shall have 
supreme power of inspection of teaching insti- 
tutions, both public and private, in order to 
insure the achievement of the social objective 
of education and the better intellectual, moral, 
and physical training of those who are 
taught.” 

Reliable information from Spain is to the 
effect that “not one Church is open for serv- 
ices in Madrid.” It is difficult for the casual 
observer to understand the sudden reversal of 
attitude which has come over the Spanish 
populace. The Commonweal, January 29, 
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1937, carries an interesting article on “Span- 
ish War Psychology” by Fr. Peter Arrupe, in 
which he holds that the very prevalence of re- 
ligious faith led, once that faith became secu- 
larized and revolutionary, to excesses. He 
says: “The true meaning of this civil strife 
can be summed up in one short phrase: the 
war is the outward expression of a profound 
crisis inside the nation’s Catholic soul. . . . 
Precisely because he is so profoundly reli- 
gious, the Spanish worker soon developed his 
socialism into communism, and then carried 
his communism to brutality. .. . His country 
may not be very important in the world drama 
of today, but as an individual, he is willing to 
yield to no one on earth in regard to nobility. 
A certain individualism is a prominent trait of 
his race. . . . Those who have disowned la fe 
have lost with it their very personality and 
transformed themselves into demoralized 
crowds. In Spain, more than in any other 
country, the communistic collectivists look like 
flocks of sheep. They have sacrificed their 
consciousness of individual worth, without ac- 
quiring an awareness of membership in an 
organization or enthusiasm for ideals. . . . The 
Spanish communist has been destroying the 
symbols of the Faith and desecrating its 
sanctuaries, in spite of the fact that la fe still 
lives in his soul. The soul of the Spanish 
communist is rent to the very bottom of its 
being; this explains why the external mani- 
festations are so unbelievably brutal.” 


Hitler Changes Heart? 

Reports of a change of heart on the part of 
Adolf Hitler toward the Church, long the ob- 
ject of persecution in Germany, are received 
with scepticism by Roman Catholic and 


Protestant leaders alike. Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, and a Roman Catholic dis- 
patch from Holland warn against accepting 
these reports at face value in almost identical 
language. 

“As long as Rosenberg and the men who 
are with him,” says the Roman Catholic ob- 
server, “are chief protagonists of the German 
neo-paganism, including Schirach, Ley, Wag- 
ner, and Streicher, are not removed, and Hit- 
ler does not take an unequivocal public stand 
upholding the Christian traditions of his coun- 
try, it is indeed very premature to expect an 
end of the Nazi drive against the Churches. 

“Unfortunately, all the antecedents and 
doctrines of the Nazi Party offer conclusive 
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proof of its fundamentally anti-Christian 
philosophies. If Hitler should now, for rea- 
sons of mere domestic political expediency, 
decree a halt in the drive against the 
Churches, it would undoubtedly not affect 
these basic tendencies. A revival of the drive 
against all Christian ideals would once more 
become noticeable as soon as Nazi require- 
ments might call for it.” 

The situation of the Church within German 
public life is characterized by a growing in- 
tensification of fundamental questions. There 
is no denying the fact that the particular driv- 
ing forces within the National Socialist move- 
ment have not changed their basic rejection 
of the Evangelical Church, although, on the 
other hand, the official attitude of the state 
towards the Church is still one of benevolent 
neutrality. The present opposition to the 
Church is predominantly underground. Meas- 
ures against the Church or against individual 
clergy are hardly carried out in the open. 
And, in particular, public expression of opin- 
ion is almost entirely eliminated, especially on 
the question of Church-state relations. If one 
compares with this the often very public at- 
tacks made by leading personalities on the 
Christian faith (for instance, the numerous 
public utterances of Dr. Ley), and the fre- 
quently apparent anti-Church tendency of the 
National Socialist training, especially as re- 
gards the labor camps and training courses 
for leaders, the whole situation of the Church 
in German public life must be described as 
extraordinary and unfavorable. 


Good Will Toward Turks 


Much interest has been shown in. Turkish 
papers recently in signs of what is regarded as 
suggesting the dawn of a new era of good will 
between Turks and Armenians. One paper 
quotes an incident which occurred in Marseil- 
les, where there are many Armenians who have 
emigrated from Turkey. A Turk visiting Mar- 
seilles informed this newspaper of the great 
attention which these Armenians had paid to 
him. Of his reception in an Armenian home, 
to which he had been heartily invited, this 
Turk wrote: “They met me as one meets a 
brother on the pilgrim way. Women, children, 
and everyone all but hugged me. They had a 
table set in Turkish fashion. The food was 
all made in Turkish style, and all the conver- 
sation turned around the home-land. Turkish 
culture had worked its way right into the 
marrow of their bones.” 


REV. WILLIAM B. SHARP 












SOMETIMES 


EDWARDIAN HANGOVER 


E FIND ourselves somewhat at a loss 
Ws to do with the very considerable 

amount of correspondence and of con- 
tributions sent in by writers who are distinctly 
out of sympathy with the policy—theoretically 
«the unanimous policy of all the associated nations 
—of the British Commonwealth in refusing to 
permit the morganatic marriage desired by King 
Edward VIII and thus permitting him only the 
alternative of giving up the marriage or of abdi- 
cating. We imagine that most of our fellow 
editors of the daily and weekly press in Canada 
are in much the same position. It does not ap- 
pear that there is much to be gained by the 
publication of these writings, since the abdi- 
cation is now irrevocable and every practical con- 
sideration urges that the nations of the Common- 
wealth unite in making the best of the situation 
and particularly in extending to the new monarch 
every possible assurance and evidence of loyalty. 
At the same time nothing is to be gained by 
blinding ourselves to the fact that the transfer 
of the crown has not been effected without serious 
damage to the feelings of a large element, and a 
very valuable because an independent-thinking 
element, among the crown’s subjects. We hope 
that our many correspondents will accept this 
assurance that the non-publication of their letters 
is not due to any thought. that they are unim- 
portant or’ that the feelings which they express 
have no justification. 
—Saturday Night, Toronto, Canada, January 16, 1937. 
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0 LOVE! 


Love rules supreme over this world. When 
blessed with love, the destitutes become rich and 
happy; the sluggards turn out to be energetic and 
ambitious; the slovenly-dressed desire to improve 
their appearance; the drunkards abstain from 
indulgence; and the pessimists begin to look for- 
ward with bright hopes. On the other hand, when 
deprived of or disappointed in love, even the 
millionaires appear to be poor and melancholy; 
the wits become dumb and taciturn; the smartly- 
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attired neglect their appearance; the temperates 
betake themselves to excessive drinking to drown 
their anguish; and the optimists lose their hopeful 
outlooks. The gain of love gives new and un- 
canny strength to the men of dotage, while its 
loss causes the premature withering of many 
flowers of the youth. Many an individual would 
unhesitantly forsake his family and career for 
love, while many a king would readily accept love 
in preference to his kingdom. 

It, therefore, shocks me to learn that the King 
of a country, which is reputed to be one of the 
most democratic and where the people enjoy 
complete freedom in love affairs, should be denied 
the privilege of marrying the woman of his choice. 
The King in question is a popular sovereign, re- 
spected by his government and loved by his 
people. He is now over forty years old, and there- 
fore is not a small boy, but a mature man. At 
such an age, a man, of course, knows what he 
wants, and can conduct his own personal affairs 
without the necessity of soliciting outside advice. 
Even in China, a man of forty years old is inde- 
pendent enough to select his own wife, without 
the fear of encountering family objections. It is, 
therefore, paradoxical that in a country where 
freedom of love is a privilege enjoyed by all the 
common people, the King should be definitely 
told that his proposed marriage with a woman of 
his own choice can not be countenanced by his 
government. 

The woman loved by the said King may be a 
foreigner, a commoner, and a twice divorcée, but 
she is still one of God’s creatures just as the King 
himself. The proposed marriage may be mor- 
ganatic, but from the anatomical standpoint, 
what is really the difference in the physical make- 
up between a princess of a royal house and a 
girl from Main Street? Eugenics may lay stress 
upon the selection of one’s mate, but it is not 
known that it has ever raised any objection to 
a morganatic marriage. It is anachronism to talk 
about royal blood and family pedigree at a time 
when we have been repeatedly told that all men 
are created equal. If a king should confine his 
choice of his mate to the royal houses, then his 
chance of getting married would become smaller 
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BURYING THE HATCHET 


and smaller, inasmuch as the timber fit for queens 
becomes rarer and rarer as a result of the down- 
fall of the Hohenzollern, Romanoff and Bourbon 
Houses incidental in the War. Before long, a king 
will have to remain single, or accept any girl 
who can claim a distant relationship to King 
Arthur, 

It is not surprising that a king would take no 
relish in the glory of the throne when his heart 
is burnt with the fire of love. O Love! how cruel 
you are! You have deprived a country of a very 
progressive and enlightening King and the world 
of a very courageous and popular Leader. You 
are the King of Kings. You are indeed the su- 
preme ruler of.this great world. 

—China Weekly Review. 


ENGLAND DESPAIRS? 


England is done. She is going the way of all 
the old Empires. She has lost the will to live. 
She has only the will to let live. 

Over the last ten years she has sustained diplo- 
matic defeats of the first magnitude. Manchukuo, 
Abyssinia, the farce of the Spanish non- 
intervention committee. She is weak because she 
has lost faith in herself. You can do anything 
to her Government. Lannes’ words about Talley- 
rand were quoted to me and applied to Mr. Bald- 
win and his colleagues: “If you were talking to 
them and somebody kicked their backsides you 
would never be able to tell from their faces that 
anything had happened.” 

Now it would be absurd to say that this repre- 
sents the general international view. Of course, 


it does not. But it would be equally. absurd and 
blind to ignore the fact that this view is expressed 
in more than one quarter. “Why don’t you do 
something? Don’t you see that if you allow the 
fear of war to. dominate you, you will inevitably 
bring it about?” How often have I not heard 
such words as these in the last weeks, and though 
the volume of this utterance may not yet be large, 
yet it is steadily growing. 

Perhaps it is as well that it should. Perhaps, 
after all, there is a trump card up the sleeve 
of the Cabinet and they are only waiting a favor- 
able moment to produce and play it. Perhaps, 
like the Old Contemptibles, they retreat. and re- 
treat in order to strike back the harder. If this 
be so, then the League, in which they have not 
ceased to proclaim their faith, may yet save the 
world. 

But it would be foolish to be deliberately blind 
to the growing feeling of despair in Europe and 
the growing belief that this England and the 
Empire have no solution but weak resignation 
before a catastrophe daily growing nearer. 

—World Review, January, 1937. 


ANGLO-ITALIAN ACCORD 


Fascist Italy, subjected to the pressure of Pan- 
Germanism in Central Europe, finds it advan- 
tageous to be able to lean on the Western powers. 
But, since she has not exhausted her territorial 
and political claims, and since in the future she 
will present her demands both to London and to 
Paris, Italy still makes an elaborate display of 
her intimacy with Germany. 
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SOME DAY, PERHAPS 


The Spanish Civil War will serve as an imme- 
diate test. Serious incidents are multiplying be- 
tween the German Navy and the authorities of 
Bilbao, Valencia and Madrid. These authorities 
have informed the committee of London that their 
naval commanders have received the order to 
fire, in the future, on merchant ships disregarding 
their summons in territorial waters. It is probable 
that the authorities of Burgos will follow suit. 
Besides, we have already indicated the threatening 
aspect taken by the deliberations of Berlin. We 
shall soon find out whether the Italian government 
will exert on its German associate the conciliatory 
influence anticipated by the British cabinet. 
—Pertinax in the Echo de Paris, Paris, January 3, 1937. 


ITALY IN THE BALEARICS 


The rapid rise of Fascist Italy as a naval and 
military power is chiefly responsible for the pres- 
ent interest in the Balearics. Britain has already 
been humiliated by Mussolini’s bold behavior in 
the Ethiopian affair, and she can no longer regard 
her short route to India as safe. France’s free 
access to her granary and reservoir of man power 
in North Africa would be put in complete jeop- 
ardy were the Italians to obtain rights to employ 
one or more of the islands as air and naval bases. 

Even under present conditions the western 
Mediterranean is largely at the mercy of the 
Italian warships and airplanes based on La 
Spezia, La Maddalena and other fortified places. 


If Italy obtained a foothold in the Balearics, 
France would be forced to depend on the round- 
about Atlantic route for her wartime communica- 
tions with North Africa. As a matter of fact, 
this danger would exist for France in case a 
Fascist government were established in Spain 
regardless of whether or not Italy secured any 
outright concessions in the islands, for the French 
could be quite certain that upon the outbreak of 
war between themselves and the Italians, a Fascist 
Spain would allow Fascist Italy the use of Port 
Mahon, Palma and other Balearic ports. In other 
words, there would be a repetition of the present 
situation in which Italian officers—“Italian vol- 
unteers” Foreign Minister Eden described them 
in the House of Commons on November 30—seem 
to have taken over control of the Balearics, un- 
officially but none the less effectively. 

Responsible leaders of the Spanish rebel move- 
ment have repudiated the charge that they have 
promised to cede the Balearics to Italy, or to 
anyone else. In view of the intense national pride 
of the Spanish people—the wall against which 
Napoleon beat in vain—it would seem very doubt- 
ful whether any regime, regardless of what it 
might have felt compelled to promise in advance, 
could actually surrender any part of the national 
patrimony and remain long in power. It might 
grant certain foreign Powers military, naval or 
aerial privileges, and in time of war these could 
prove very valuable; but it hardly could go 
further. 


—Foreign Affairs, January 1937. 
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They Say 


Why Hitler Needs Moroeco 


has at length reached all the front pages, 

readers of The Week will recall that the 
facts about German activity in that country were 
mentioned in The Week as long ago as September 
Bh. = 

In view of the present situation it is of im- 
portance to recall that the facts then published 
were in the possession of the French Government 
at least eight days before they were published 
by us. They were collected by numerous cor- 
respondents of The Week and by a more or less 
secret delegation, which—with the veiled bless- 
ings of the French Government—visited Morocco 
in August. 

A curious feature of the affair is that, appar- 
ently under British Government pressure, the 
Blum Government took no serious defensive steps 
at that time and, indeed, continued, in collabora- 
tion with Britain, to interfere as seriously as pos- 
sible with the supply of arms to the anti-German 
forces by permitting the flooding of German arms 
to continue unchecked into the headquarters of 
the rebels, acting under the direction of Berlin. 

Nevertheless, the French Government did under- 
take one action of extreme gravity and importance. 

Early in September, steps were taken to speed 
up and push forward at emergency pace a scheme 
for doubling the railway which runs from the 
eastern section of French North Africa through 
French Morocco, along the southern border of 
Spanish Morocco, and finally reaches the port of 
Casablanca. 

The idea was that this railway would be neces- 
sary for the transport of French North African 
troops, by the Atlantic route to the western front, 
if the direct Mediterranean route were cut by 
the Germans. 

It is now, however, perfectly clear that the 
German General Staff does not at all propose to 
be robbed so easily of the strategic advantages 
which were the objective behind the German 
organization, through General Sanjurjo, of the 
military rebellion in Spain. 

If the Germans can dig themselves in, in Span- 
ish Morocco, quickly enough, they can before this 
spring entirely nullify the French alternative 
plans for the transport of their North African 
troops. 

So long as it was supposed in Paris that the 
German aim in Morocco was constituted mainly 
in the conquest of all mineral supplies from the 
French, the plans for the alternative transport of 
troops continued to make sense. Now that even 
Paris and London understand that the occupation 
of Morocco by Germany is scheduled as a full- 
dress military affair, it is obvious that the east- 
west route across French Morocco is directly 
threatened. 

Starting with the powerful and well-fortified 
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NON-INTERVENTION 


A dispatch from the Government at Valencia! 
Who can read it? It’s written in Spanish! 


base at Melilla, the Germans will be—and prob- 
ably are—in a position not only to cut all sea 
communications from the neighboring points of 
French Morocco, but also to attack the railway 
eastwards. Further west there is a long stretch 
where the lines run fully exposed to attack from 
the Spanish Moroccan frontier. 

Finally, Casablanca itself is rendered virtually 
useless as a regular embarkation point if there 
is a German base at Ceuta, another in the Canary 
Islands, and a third in Rio de Oro. 

—The Week, January 13, 1937. 


HITLER AND NAPOLEON 


Towards the end of 1808, Baron de Vincent, 
an emissary of the Austrian Emperor, had a 
conversation with Napoleon at Metz. It was as 
follows: 

de Vincent: “Your Majesty, they view with re- 
gret in Vienna your enterprise in Spain.” 

Napoleon: “They cannot regret it more than I 
do myself; it is the greatest folly I have ever 
committed in my life.” 

de Vincent: “In that case, Sir, might one not 
say that the shortest follies are the best, and that 
it would be wise to give up this one.” 

Napoleon: “But how, my dear General? Let 
us consider it together and you give me your ideas 
how I can get myself out of the mess.” 

de Vincent: “Surely it cannot be so difficult to 
give up what is causing so much trouble both to 
your Majesty and to Europe.” 

Napoleon: “You talk lightly of it, but think of 
my position. I am a usurper; to reach the place 
I am now in, I had to have the best brain and the 
best sword in Europe. To keep myself where I 
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am, I must have the whole world continue to be- 
lieve this. I must maintain, not lower, the reputa- 
tion of the brain and the reputation of the sword, 
I cannot face the world and say that I have been 
gravely mistaken and remain with a beaten army. 
Judge for yourself; is it possible?” 

The conversation is given in Baron de Barante’s 
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Souvenirs. It must have been repeated almost 
verbatim during the last week or ten days when, 
as we are told, Hitler discussed the question of 
German intervention in Spain with those who 
take towards it the attitude of de Vincent, and 
are urging that the shortest follies are the best. 


—The New Statesman and Nation, January 9, 1937, 


—— 


Germany Prepares for War 


HE climax of German rearmament has been 
reached. Germany is ready for war. Mobil- 
ization orders have been dispatched in the 
last three weeks to every able-bodied man. 
The Week is able to reproduce this important 
document in translation. It reads: 


MOBILIZATION ORDER 

Bee waa 
Koeln. 

On declaration of general mobilization, without await- 
ing any further order, you are to report to... (street 
address and district) . . . on the first day of mobiliza- 
tion before 8 a.m. 

You are to bring your military papers. Instructions 
on the reverse side of this order are to be observed. 

This mobilization order is to be considered invalidated 
by any subsequent one, on receipt of which this order 
must be destroyed by the recipient himself. See para- 
graph 3 on the reverse side for instructions in case of 
removal into another area command. 

Area District Command X 
Koeln X. 


Seal 

“THIS ORDER WILL BE ACCEPTED BY THE 
RAILWAY AS FARE TO THE POINT OF MOBIL- 
IZATION. 


(Reverse side) 


INSTRUCTIONS. 
1. This mobilization order is to be kept in a safe place, 
and after receipt of a military pass should be attached 
to it. 


a 
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_ 2. The loss of this mobilization order must be reported 
immediately to the mobilization station (area district 
command). Failure to do so will be punished. 

3. If this mobilization order calls for “immediate” 
mobilization, it becomes invalid through the recipient's 
removal to another area command. It is to be returned 
to the area command when notice of removal is given. 

If this mobilization order calls for mobilization on a 
certain day of the mobilization period, it retains its 
validity upon removal to another area command until 
the new, competent mobilization station (area command) 
dispatches a new mobilization order. Thereupon the old 
mobilization order is to be returned to the new, com- 
petent mobilization station (area command). 

4. Failure to comply with this mobilization order 
will be punishable by martial law. 

The conscript is under martial law from the day of 
mobilization. 


NOTICE 

The following articles, in so far as they may be avail- 
able and usable in active service, are to be in your pos- 
session upon arrival at the reporting centre: 2 shirts and 
2 pairs of underpants, 3 pairs of socks, marching boots, 
woollen blanket; in addition, in winter, vest, cap com- 
forter, gloves, woollen wrist-bands; furthermore pack, 
tent-section, belt, haversack, water-bottle, mess-tin, cut- 


ry. 

Such of these articles as may be suitable for use will 
be paid for in cash. In addition the conscript is to bring 
some adequate receptacle for packing his civilian 
clothes. 


_ You are to notify your peace-time employer or your 
immediate superior of the receipt of this mobilization 
order. 


—The Week, January 1, 1937 
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GERMANY IN THE EAST 


It has been reported in the French Press that, 
at the banquet following the German autumn 
army maneuvers, General Fritsch proposed a toast 
to the Red Army and its leaders. I have never 
believed in any political opposition on the part 
of the army, nor does it today oppose home 
policy. But the disagreement of the military with 
the anti-Soviet campaign is credible and probable. 
Based on strategical considerations, this opposi- 
tion must sooner or later extend to the field of 
foreign policy. 

The traditional formula of the German General 
Staff has for a long time been: Beware of the 
wide spaces of eastern Europe and Russia’s 
powers of resistance. The attitude is much older 
than Seeckt, who was only one of its later repre- 
sentatives. The tradition began with the elder 
Moltke, who said: “The hardest test of the new 
German Reich’s continued existence would be a 
simultaneous war against France and Russia.” 
Three succeeding Chiefs of the General Staff— 
Schlieffen, the younger Moltke, and Falkenhayn— 
never ceased to point out the great dangers which 
would arise out of a war with Russia. From 
1892, when he became Chief of the General Staff, 
Schlieffen gave repeated warnings about Russia’s 
powers of resistance: “The Russians can no 
longer be surprised.” These sentiments were re- 
echoed by the younger Moltke: “No offensive 
adventures in the East!” 

The new German General Staff knows that 
the military power of the Soviet Union cannot 
be compared with the defensive force of old Rus- 
sia, and that Schlieffen’s warnings have today ten 
times their former force. When the Militdrwissen- 
schaftliche Rundschau, the organ of the War 
Ministry, declares that the Soviet Union has the 
strongest tank army and the strongest air arm 
in the world, that is not Goebbel’s material dished 
up for the provinces; it is purely factual in- 
formation for the officers of the army, confirmed 
by experts. 

The military order of precedence in Europe 
has changed tremendously since 1914. A German 
Army which invaded the east would have against 
it not only the immense spaces and the reserve 
man-power of Russia, but also a modern well- 
armed, highly-qualified army, whose performances 
in the technique of warfare and whose tactical 
development are recognized as exemplary in Ger- 
man military literature. 

The task of invading the east would be a com- 
pletely new one for the German army, for under 
Seeckt, Groéner, Hammerstein and Schleicher, 
there was absolutely no strategic plan for a war 
against the Soviet Union. If today one has to 
be established, it will have to be on the basis of 
the unmistakable inferiority of the Third Reich. 
For the Germany Army the foreign policy of 
Hitler and Rosenberg means not merely far 
greater danger than the German eastern policy 
of 1914, about which the army warned the civil 
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leaders, but certain ruin. As long as this foreign 
policy persists, any military policy for Germany 
is senseless, since the problem of a war on many 
fronts would be insoluble if Soviet Russia were 
one of Germany’s enemies. A war against a 
coalition would be not merely a risk, as in 1914, 
but conscious suicide. Assuming that an Anglo- 
French coalition is approximately equal to Ger- 
many in war resources, then the margin of 
superiority of an east-west defensive coalition 
against the Third Reich consists of the whole 
might of the Red Army. This division of power 
cannot be changed by any diplomatic measures 
on the part of Germany, because it is based on 
the economic and military structure of the Euro- 
pean Great Powers. The foreign policy of the 
Third Reich has driven the army into a strategic 
cul-de-sac from which there is no escape. 

The problem of foreign policy is certainly the 
only bone of contention between the military and 
the political leaders of the Third Reich. For the 
army chiefs’ opposition to the strategy of the 
politicians is a question of self-preservation; 
they do not demand a peace-policy from Hitler, 
but a foreign policy which prepares the ground 
for war rationally. If this is refused, it will be 
an historical reward for the help given to Hitler 
by the Reichswehr when he came to power. 

—Die Neue Weltbiihne, Prague 


AUSTRO-GERMAN TREATY 


It has been recently learned that a secret treaty 
has just been signed between Germany and Aus- 
tria for the purpose of crushing the “communist 
danger” in Czechoslovakia. According to this 
agreement Austria will increase its regular army 
up to 80,000 men, while Germany will undertake 
to provide Austria with airplanes, tanks and 
machine-guns. The Austrian Government will 
provide 130 millions of schillings for an intensive 
development of war industry. In this connection, 
a large part of the orders will be placed in Ger- 
many, the rest in Italy. Under certain circum- 
stances the German and Austrian armed forces 
will act together. 

It is well known that the direct road to the 
Ukraine—which Hitler covets—runs thru Czecho- 
slovakia, the only democratic nation in this sec- 
tion of Europe, and which has, moreover, signed 
an agreement with the U. S. S. R. The Austro- 
German treaty has been signed during the Berlin 
visit of M. Otto Schmidt, of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of Austria. Twenty thousand 
soldiers of selected regiments were concentrated 
by the Reich on the frontier of Czechoslovakia. 
The construction of airports on this frontier is 
actively pushed forward and they are already 
provided with pursuit and bombing planes. The 
German press, under the orders of Goebbels, 
carries on incessantly a violent campaign against 
Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovaks believe that 
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Hitler will not invade their country at the begin- 
ning, but that he will follow the method he used 
in Spain: he will foment a fascist coup inside 
the country itself. This will serve as an excuse 
for intervention under the pretext that Germany 
is endangered. 

Since July, Hitlerite propaganda has been in- 
tensified in Austria. For the sake of appearances 
the Government declares that it will continue to 
suppress the Nazi elements. However more than 
500 Nazis who were exiled after the putsch of 
1934 have recently returned to Vienna with the 
Government’s permission. 


4 .— correspondent in Humanité, Paris, January 
: sé 


LARDER-PENANCE 


Once more, quite seriously and without mental 
reservations, we bow before the unanswerable 
frankness with which National Socialism places 
the nation before food. It remains to be seen 
whether the orators who thus frankly propose 
the black broth of Sparta will be followed. We 
wonder whether the preachers of the Teutonic 
larder-penance will be morally followed; we do 
not doubt that they will be, practically. The 
régime has at its disposal effective means of 
enforcing its decisions. The question arises (and 
it is of real interest for the internal psychology 
of the country) whether the hardships imposed 
by the German economic system will be accepted, 
or merely submitted to—courageously accepted or 
submitted to with ill grace. 

Doesn’t Herr Hess go a little too far in asking 
the housewives of his country to be “happy to 
do without butter”? The heroic tone has always 
been for the select few. There is no such thing 
as collective heroism, even in totalitarian States. 

A people’s consumption of butter, meat and 
eggs can be restricted; the real difficulty comes 
when at the same time you ask that people to 
be happy. A whimpering stomach is the best 
ally of a groaning spirit, and gastric discontent 
is the best purveyor of the army of “carpers” 
and “grumblers,” so much hated by Dr. Goebbels. 
At the last Nuremberg Congress it was noticed 
that the spiritual did not come up to the level 
of the material atmosphere; artificial excitement 
visibly outran the genuine exaltation of the pre- 
ceding years. This climatic change was noticed 
by the correspondent of the Polish Kurjer Wars- 
zawski, who wrote: “The atmosphere seemed to 
me to be less enthusiastic and more fanatical than 
last year.” 

It is not difficult to see the reason for this 
change of Stimmung. It must be sought in the 
grim perspective conjured up by the Four Year 
Plan, the aim of which is to make Germany inde- 
pendent of foreign countries for her raw materials. 

To the listener who is old enough to remember 
the past, this brilliant perspective of autarchy 
offers no attraction. For the young man the past 
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remains like a mere unreal theory found in a 
book. That is why Nazi propaganda concentrates 
on youth, which cannot oppose it with the danger- 
ous weapon of memory. The lean people of the 
war-years rise in the memory of the older man. 
He bows down before the scientific knowledge 
of his country’s chemists and knows by experience 
the credit he can give to the virtuosity of the 
technicians who make food substitutes; but in- 
vincible gastronomic preference drives him 
towards natural tea, butter, cocoa and coffee. 
The exalting sentiment of a sacrifice courageously 
made for the greatness of the nation leaves behind 
a taste of bitterness in the mouths of ordinary 
human beings. In spite of the fierce attack on 
the bourgeois mind and its baseness, there is still 
room in the Third Reich for secret and sensual 
reveries. The involuntary sigh of Gambrinus is 
still liable to break in on a dream of Nordic 
heroism. 

And then certain words frighten us. The Fihrer 
proclaimed at Nuremberg the necessity for Ger- 
many’s economic system to put on the “strait- 
jacket” of State-control. This strait-jacket, espe- 
cially in economic matters, has a disagreeable ring 
about it. The word sends shivers down the spine 
of tender souls; it smells of Russia, of Komsomol. 

To this ignoble anxiety the official spokesmen 
and torch-bearers of the régime reply with one 
word: the nation. They offer machine-guns and 
tanks to the man who dreams of buttered bread, 
and frankly tell him that if he hesitates between 
the two kinds of happiness, he is unworthy of 
being a German. 

—L’Echo de Paris. 


WHO WON? 


“The question of who won the war has long 
been decided in Germany’s favour. A country 
like France, where strikes continually occur and 
new ‘fronts’ are always cropping up, and a 
country like Britain, whose Fascists and patriotic 
citizens are attacked by misled compatriots, could 
never have won the war. Nor could America, 
where strikes are also the order of the day. First, 
the Jews won the war, and then Germany won 
it, because she broke the Jewish rule.” 

—Julius Streicher, German Minister of Propaganda. 


SOVIET JUSTICE 


Soviet criminal law differs in certain funda- 
mental aspects from the practises of the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. Some of these differences arise 
out of the fact that Soviet judicial procedure is 
similar to the French rather than the English, 
just as was that of Tsarist Russia. The following 
are the principal points of difference: 

1. The Soviet concept of a criminal act is any 
“socially dangerous act.” Actions threatening the 
whole of society are more serious than those that 
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endanger an individual. An action may be more 
dangerous to society at one time than another 
and therefore the degree of social defense neces- 
sary varies with the circumstances under which 
the act is committed. 

2. Treatment of criminals aims to protect so- 
ciety from them and whenever possible to re- 
educate them to fit into the community. Only in 
extreme cases, where experience indicates that 
reform is impossible or when the risk of repeti- 
tion of the crime is too dangerous to the com- 
munity, is the death penalty used. A term of 
imprisonment longer than 10 years cannot be 
imposed, on the theory that a longer term would 
be no more effective in re-educating the criminal. 

3. Since “the economic foundation of the 
U. S. S. R. consists in the socialist system of 
economy and socialist ownership of the imple- 
ments and means of production * * * offenses 
against property are very frequently offenses 
against the state. 

4. Court procedure in the Soviet Union is dis- 
tinguished from the Anglo-Saxon practice, prin- 
cipally, by the thorough preliminary investigation 
establishing presumption of guilt; rules of evi- 
dence permitting the introduction of facts even 
indirectly related to the crime; informality of 
cross-examination in court. 


—Research Bulletin on the Soviet Union, December 
30, 1936. 


PURELY AND SIMPLY 


Everyone is familiar with the way a sensational 
criminal case is conducted in capitalist countries. 
There is the retinue of lawyers with reputations 
for “winning verdicts”; the opening fight over 
possible flaws in the indictment—a misspelled 
word, a lost comma, have times without number 
proved enough to obscure the real issues in- 
volved; there is the wordy battle in the court- 
room over technicalities; the “expert” testimony 
hired at so much an hour to prove one thing, 
refuted by equally expensive “experts” proving 
the exact opposite; the badgering of witnesses, 
laying of traps, twisting of meanings, carefully 
staged emotional effects; appeals to sentimental- 
ities and passions and prejudices of every kind. 
And all this—if the defendant’s wealth permits— 
only as a prelude, in case of a conviction, to long 
and costly appeals which may stretch into years. 

The economic basis of this notoriously defective 
procedure in criminal cases abroad is, of course, 
the fact that the legal profession is a private 
enterprise, and a highly lucrative one. It is un- 
deniable that the criminal lawyer’s purpose, first 
and foremost, is to make money; that he can 
make the most money by saving the greatest 
number of criminals from punishment; and that 
this in the main determines the character of 
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Stalin: “This is an awful dilemma. I see the 
day coming when I must order the execution 
of the execution party or they will fire on 


me.” 


capitalist court procedure, with its elaborate 
chicanery, its precious “rules of evidence”; and 
makes of it a travesty, not only on justice but 
on common sense as well. 

The situation in the Soviet Union is different. 
Here no prosecutor’s “record” will be enhanced 
simply by a long string of convictions; no de- 
fense counsel has anything to gain by obscuring 
the guilt of a defendant. The object of a criminal 
investigation is, purely and simply, to determine 
whether there is enough evidence to bring the 
accused to trial. The object of the trial is to 
confront the accused with the evidence and de- 
termine guilt or innocence. The preparatory in- 
vestigation is thorough; evidence is patiently 
accumulated, checked and verified; if there is 
not sufficient evidence there is no trial; when the 
indictment is drawn up it presents the whole case, 
in every essential detail. And in an overwhelming 
majority of cases the accused, confronted with 
a situation where everything is known, realizes 
the futility of denial and pleads guilty. Defense 
counsel is assigned to the defendant with the 
duty of presenting every mitigating circumstance; 
the fees are determined by law, there can be no 
mulcting of a defendant. The procedure in the 
courtroom brushes aside everything that would 
impede the object of ‘the trial; it drives straight 
to its goal—the truth. 

—Moscow News. 
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The Inner Contradiction 


friends on trial for their lives. And it is 
sadder and more dreadful to hear them hang 
themselves with their own words. 

Karl Radek has been my friend for twelve 
years or more; and Vladimir Romm, until lately 
the correspondent of the Izvestia in the United 
States, I have known and liked since 1930 or 
thereabouts. 

Today Mr. Romm came into court as a witness, 
but he was between two guards because he had 
been arrested and had confessed that he was a 
member of the Trotskyist conspiracy. He told 
how he had conveyed letters hidden in books and 
in other ways from Radek to Leon Trotsky and 
back again. 

He spoke with the same charm and courage 
that made him popular among Washington news- 
paper men. 

Mr. Romm is not on trial—not yet, at least. 
But he is not a good risk for life insurance. 

Then Radek—that gay, delightful conversa- 
tionalist whose wit flashes like a rapier yet who 
is so kind and friendly and has been so good to 
me. The greatest of European journalists, with 
an unrivaled knowledge of men and cities. A man 
who so enchanted the warden of Moabit prison 
in Berlin, where he was once incarcerated, that 
they were life-long buddies thereafter. 

Radek taught me so much and helped me so 
often—how could I believe him guilty until I 
heard him say so? 

Stalin himself had confidence in Radek until 
the evidence—and Radek’s own confession—made 
doubt impossible. Yet Radek’s last appearance 
on life’s stage was not unworthy. We had heard 
he was broken, half insane and exhausted. But 
he was far from it, as Prosecutor Andrei Vishin- 
sky must admit after today’s duel from which the 
self-confessed traitor emerged with banners flying. 
Mr. Vishinsky tried to pin Radek to an admission 
that he wanted the Soviet beaten by Germany. 

That is an amazing feature of these Moscow 
trials; they all have an element of the theatre, and 
yet it is not just a play, for the losers pay with 
their lives. This trial is pure Hamlet, but there 
will be no comeback for the actors when the cur- 
tain falls. 

Radek’s testimony today, and Gregory Sokol- 
nikoff’s and L. Serebryakoff’s showed clearly that 
they had “let ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would.’ ” 
They planned this and talked that, but in reality 
did little. They said they followed Trotsky in be- 
lieving that Stalin’s régime could be overthrown 
only by their country’s defeat. But they could 
not quite do things because there was an inner 
contradiction in their hearts. 

Any one of them might have killed Stalin, but 
they did not—not from fear but on account of 
this inner contradiction that ruined their whole 
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plot. This is a strange Russian story, which only 
readers of Dostoievsky will understand. 

Yet Radek fought back superbly when Mr. 
Vishinsky challenged him about not confessing 
for three months after the investigation began. 

Under the shadow of certain death it was a 
clear and brave performance, but it burned my 
heart to watch my friend Radek utter the words— 
as he did utter them in phrase after rapid phrase 
—that tied the noose around his own neck. 

Why do they act like that, these Russians? 
Why don’t they fight back and defend themselves 
as we should in a similar case? The only answer 
I have is that they are Russians, who are a dif- 
ferent breed from us. Or have you read Dostoi- 
evsky ? 

It is still a mystery to me how men like Piata- 
koff, Sokolnikoff and Radek, of the highest ca- 
pacity and intelligence, could continue to follow 
Trotsky. 

Some light was turned on this by the testimony 
of Sokolnikoff, who showed that the basis of 
this group was sheer anti-Stalinism and that they 
were prepared to do anything—espionage, assas- 
sination or any compromise with the country’s en- 
emies—to overthrow the Stalin régime. After 
that, as Radek also said, they hoped to recover 
what had been lost, just as Lenin signed the 
peace of Brest-Litovsk with Germany or made his 
agreement in 1919 with the American envoy, Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, to the status quo that ostensibly 
gave half of Russia to Kolchak, Denikin and com- 
pany. 

That was the ideological basis of this so-called 
“parallel center,” which means in plain English 
second line of Trotsky’s attack after the 
Kameneff-Zinovieff outfit. Unlike the latter, how- 
ever, these men bear themselves proudly and with 
courage. They all admit their guilt, but they do 
it “decently,” as they say in England. 

Piatakoff spoke with the coolness and lucidity 
of a professor. Radek flashed his rapier wit 
against the prosecutor. Sokolnikoff described the 
why and how of the conspiracy in clear, level 
terms. 

Serebriakoff was a strange witness. He spoke 
as if half asleep, and his voice sounded strangely 
dreamy. Every one noticed it. Yet he told with 
great clarity how they had plotted the murder 
of Stalin and the Georgian leader, Mr. Berria, 
and sabotage of the railroads. Plans, always 
plans; not action. Hamlet again, and the inner 
contradiction. 


—Walter Duranty in The New York Times. 


AGAIN THE SUPERMAN 


The Communist party of Russia put its foot 
down hard on the theory that a superman can 
be created through the application of a substance 
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reportedly designed to regenerate human mental 
processes. The party protest included a demand 
that the laboratory of the scientist, S. Kislitzin, 
in Moscow State University, be closed. A state- 
ment issued with the party’s authorization de- 
clared the principles enunciated by Kislitzin to 
be contrary to the tenets of Marxism. It ac- 
cused the Department of Education of the Soviet 
Government of lending material aid to the 
scientist, and of interfering in the party’s at- 
tempts to investigate his activities. 

The party organ Pravda, described Kislitzin’s 
theory as involving the application of a “special 
substance” called “geniel” which could be ap- 
plied to human beings in order to spur their 
mental processes, endow them with power to fore- 
tell world events and finally bring to creation a 
“more perfect man.” The newspaper said that 
Kislitzin, elaborating the idea in recent years, 
brought forth a new race theory according to 
which racial divisions, religious ideas and even 
the mental capacity of peoples are governed by 
sun rays. The decomposition of light, combining 
with peculiarities of electro-magnetic fields of the 
earth, make racial characteristics permanent and 
unalterable, according to the theory. Pravda 
said that during the summer of 1935 Kislitzin 
led an expedition into the Abkhazia district of 
the Caucasus, known for the longevity of its 
inhabitants, to study the influence of “meridians 
X and Y” upon the life span, skin pigmentation 
and growth of the beard of people in the locality. 
The Communist party is now accusing the De- 
partment of Education of lack of vigilance in 
permitting the establishment of the scientist’s 
laboratory. The paper complained that, although 
eminent scientists had publicly voiced the opinion 
that Kislitzin’s theories were illogical, scientific 
counsel of the Department of Education decided 
that material assistance should be granted. 

—South African Opinion, 


PROLETARIAN PARADISE 


“A movie-cafe” where patrons may eat hot or 
cold dishes, drink ice cream sodas, coffee, cocoa 
or wine, and witness the latest newsreels has just 
opened in the Soviet capital, and, if its present 
popularity continues, will serve as the model for 
several similar establishments to be opened in a 
number of Soviet communities by the Commis- 
sariat of the Food Industry. Each newsreel pro- 
gram, which continues half an hour, is projected 
on a screen at one end of the long, narrow cafe, 
while the projection machine is in the rear of 
the cafe. The audience is seated around little 
glass-topped tables on chairs similar to those 
found in the most modern Soviet movie houses. 
In intermissions between the screenings, each 
evening, diners are provided by the management 
with magazines and newspapers. 


—Moscow News. 
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“PAGE CARRIE NATION” 


In line with the Administration’s and the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party’s stand against alco- 
holism, the village of El Quemado, State of 
Guerrero, has gone “dry”. There was no long 
dispute about it either. As one man that com- 
munity rose and abolished the sale of booze with 
determination. Unanimously it was voted: “1)— 
No more fiestas for El Quemado until it has 
police for their surveillance. 2)—Any native of 
the village selling intoxicating liquors shall be 
called on by the citizens in a body and his stock 
destroyed. 3)—Every outside merchant holding 
any license whatever, who introduces liquors for 
sale will suffer the public destruction of his wares. 
4)—Only such fermented drinks may be admitted 
for sale which have been inspected and tested by 
the village authorities. 5)—El Quemado as- 
sumes its self-imposed responsibility, and will 
suffer whatever consequences resulting from its 
united decision.” 

It may be noted that this village lacks, like 
many isolated hamlets throughout the Republic, 
a police force. Hence its provisions for popular 
enforcement are not to be interpreted in the 
nature of mob spirit or violence but similar to 
the recourse resorted to by many colonial New 
England towns before constabularies were or- 
ganized. 

—Mexican News Letter. 


CHINESE WAR PLANS 


[In the event of a Chinese-Japanese war] the 
strategy should be that of a war of maneuver, over 
an extended, shifting and indefinite front: a 
strategy depending for success on a high degree 
of mobility in difficult terrain, and featured by 
swift attack and withdrawal, swift concentration 
and dispersal. It will be a large-scale war of 
maneuver rather than a simple positional war 
characterized by extensive trenchwork, deep- 
massed lines and heavy fortifications. Our strategy 
and tactics must be conditioned by the theater in 
which the war will take place, and this dictates a 
war of maneuver. 

This does not mean the abandonment of vital 
strategic points, which can be defended in posi- 
tional warfare as long as profitable. But the 
pivotal strategy must be a war of maneuver and 
important reliance must be placed on guerilla and 
partisan tactics. Fortified warfare must be utilized, 
but it will be of auxiliary and ultimately of sec- 
ondary strategic importance. 

Geographically the theater of the war is so vast 
that it is possible for us to pursue mobile warfare 
with the utmost efficiency and with a telling 
effect on a slow-moving war-machine like Japan’s, 
cautiously feeling its way in front of fierce rear- 
guard actions. Deep-line concentration and the 
exhausting defense of a vital position or two on 
a narrow front would be to throw away all the 
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tactical advantages of our geography and eco- 
nomic organization, and to repeat the mistake of 
the Abyssinians. Our strategy and tactics must 
aim to avoid great decisive battles in the early 
stages of the war, and gradually to break the 
morale, the fighting spirit and the military effi- 
ciency of the living forces of the enemy. 

The mistake of the Abyssinians, quite aside 
from the internal political weaknesses of their 
position, was that they attempted to hold a deep 
front, enabling the Fascists to bombard, gas and 
strike with their technically stronger military 
machines at heavy immobile concentrations, ex- 
posing themselves to vital organic injury. 

Besides the regular Chinese troops we should 
create, direct, and politically and militarily equip 
great numbers of partisan and guerilla detach- 
ments among the peasantry. What has been 
accomplished by the anti-Japanese Volunteer 
units of this type in Manchuria is only a very 
minor demonstration of the latent power of resist- 
ance that can be mobilized from the peasantry of 
all China. Properly led and organized, such units 
can keep the Japanese busy 24 hours a day and 
worry them to death. 

It must be remembered that the war will be 
fought in China. This means that the Japanese 
will be entirely surrounded by a hostile Chinese 
people. The Japanese will be forced to move in 
all their provisions and guard them, maintaining 
troops along all lines of communications, and 
heavily garrisoning their bases in Manchuria and 
Japan as well. 

The process of the war will present to China 
the possibility of capturing many Japanese 
prisoners, arms, ammunition, war machines, etc. 
A point will: be reached where it will become 
more and more possible to engage Japan’s armies 
on a basis of positional warfare, using fortifica- 
tions, deep entrenchment, etc., for as the war 
progresses the technical equipment of the anti- 
Japanese forces will greatly improve, and will be 
reinforced by important foreign help. Japan’s 
economy will crack under the strain of a long 
expensive occupation of China and the morale of 
her forces will break under the trial of a war 
of innumerable but indecisive battles. The great 
reservoirs of human material in the Chinese 
people will still be pouring men ready to fight 
for their freedom into our front lines long after 
the tidal flood of Japanese imperialism has 
wrecked itself on the hidden reefs of Chinese 
resistance. 

Japanese officers and soldiers captured and dis- 
armed by us will be welcomed and will be well- 
treated. They will not be killed. They will be 
treated in a brotherly way. Every method will be 
adopted to make the Japanese proletarian soldiers, 
with whom we have no quarrel, stand up and 
oppose their own Fascist oppressors. Our slogan 
will be, “Unite and oppose the common oppres- 
sors, the Fascist leaders.” Anti-Fascist Japanese 
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troops are our friends, and there is no conflict 
in our aims. 
—Mao Tse-tung, Chinese Communist Leader, 


CHINESE BRAIN TRUST 


Chen Chia-tang’s superstitions are so deep 
rooted that when he decided, during the height 
of his power [as Canton warlord], to be very 
modern indeed and have his own “brain trust,” 
he selected as two of the most influential mem- 
bers some old style Chinese soothsayers. 

In the Spring of 1936, when it became evident 
that the Southwest would have to fight to main- 
tain its independence, General Chen called these 
two worthies into conference and asked if the 
time was propitious for him to make a bid for 
greater power. The two brain trusters went into 
the soothsaying equivalent to a huddle and came 
out with a remarkable recommendation. 

General Chen Chi-tang’s ancestors, they said, 
were buried in an unlucky spot, and could ex- 
tend no further benign influence upon their de- 
scendant unless their bones were moved. General 
Chen then wanted to know what location would 
please the spirits of his forbears, and was told 
that the tombs must be removed to the side of a 
mountain near the tombs of the ancestors of the 
leader of the Taiping Rebellion. * * * 

General Chen protested that this location could 
not be very lucky because the Taiping Rebellion 
was eventually suppressed, but his soothsayers 
declared that this was because there was not 
quite enough water in the surrounding landscape 
to balance perfectly the hills and the trees. They 
recommended that before General Chen remove 
his ancestral tombs a stream should be diverted 
from a neighboring valley to make the balance 
perfect. This engineering feat was completed at 
very large cost, and the bones of the ancestors 
of Canton’s warlord were moved to the new loca- 
tion and sumptuously interred. 

But even then General Chen’s brain trusters 
were not satisfied. It would be necessary, they 
said, for them to actually see General Chiang 
Kai-shek, and make a final decision based upon 
the findings of phrenology. * * * 

The Canton dictator thereupon decided to send 
his brother to Nanking, ostensibly to negotiate 
with the central authorities over the matter of 
having Kwangtung adopt the National currency 
system. The two soothsayers accompanied the 
Cantonese envoy in the guise of secretaries, and 
thereby obtained admission to the conferences 
in Nanking during which they studied the shape 
of the Generalissimo’s head. Upon their return 
to Canton these men of magic told General Chen 
that the time had come for him to strike, and 
the great mobilization of early June followed 
quickly. 

[N.B. Last summer’s revolt failed.—Ed.] 


—Can China Survive? by Hallett Abend & Anthony J. 
Billingham, Ives Washburn, Inc. 





CHRONOLOGY 


Highlights of Current History. Jan. 11—Feb. 10 


DOMESTIC 


January 11—Twenty-four persons injured in Flint, 
Michigan, strike riot; National Guard mo- 
bilizes as “sit-down” strikers defy orders to 
vacate Fisher Body plants. 

Chevrolet and Cadillac-LaSalle production 
halted; Pontiac and Oldsmobile production 
curtailed. 

President Roosevelt asks Congress for immedi- 
ate appropriation of $790,000,000 to continue 
relief for five months. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals,- in 
San Francisco, declares Wagn r Act uncon- 
stitutional in so far as it would “require col- 
lective bargaining.” 

Kidnaped Mattson boy found slain. 

January 12—President Roosevelt asks Congress 
for five-point program of governmental re- 
organization; twelve major changes involved. 

1,200 National Guardsmen massed at Flint, 
Michigan, in auto strike crisis. 

John L. Lewis, C. I. O. head, to ask Congres- 
sional investigation of General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

January 13—Opposition to President Roosevelt’s 
governmental reorganization plan formed by 
Congress bloc. 

Martin Johnson, explorer, dies. 

General Motors Corporation and United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America officials to con- 
fer with Governor Murphy, of Michigan, in 
effort to end auto strike. 

Ten A. F. of L. unions endorse C. I, O. 

State Department warns Americans on military 
service in Spain. 

January 14—Two ship unions call off strike in 
Eastern ports. 

January 15—Governor Murphy, of Michigan, 
arranges truce in auto strike; collective bar- 
gaining main point in parley. 

January 16—Non-union auto workers ask con- 
ference with William S. Knudsen, General 
Motors Corporation executive vice-president; 
“sit-down” strikers leave Cadillac and Fleet- 
wood divisions of General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins announces 1,510,463 
persons placed in private employment by 
Employment Service in 1936. 

January 17—Auto strike parley collapses; union 
charges “double-cross” by General Motors 
Corporation on collective bargaining point by 
meeting committee backed by Flint Alliance; 
“sit-down” strikers refuse to vacate two Fisher 
Body plants at Flint, Michigan: General 
Motors not to negotiate while strikers occupy 


plants, officials say; Governor Murphy, of 
Michigan,.renews peace efforts. 

January 18—Governor Murphy, of Michigan, may 
seek Federal aid in settling auto strike; Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation denies “double- 
cross” charge of union; strike situation dead- 
locked. 

President Roosevelt names National Power 
Policy Committee to draft policy for electric 
power; Secretary of Interior Ickes named 
chairman of group. 

Flood threatens Ohio River valley. 

January 19—Conference of Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, Governor Murphy, of Michigan, and 
John L. Lewis, C. I. O. head, in Washington, 
fails to end auto strike. 

Tear gas used as police clash with pickets at 
plant of Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
auto body makers, in Detroit; plant to re- 
open as quick as settlement is reached, offi- 
cials say. 

Long flood siege menaces Midwest. 

January 20—President Roosevelt inaugurated for 
second term; pledges government to “solve 
for the individual the ever-rising problem of a 
complex civilization”; promises broader aid 
for “those who have too little.” 

Buick division of General Motors Corporation 
closes for lack of materials; 10,000 workers 
affected. 

Federation of Flat Glass Workers ends strike 
against Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
in Pittsburgh; 7,000 workers: will ‘return to 
jobs. 

Bishop Gallagher, of Detroit, dies. 

January 21—Auto peace talks in Washington 
collapse; both sides see fight to finish; John 
L. Lewis, C. I. O. head, asks administration 
to back labor; Flint, Michigan, relief rolls 
rise. 

Floods sweep ten midwestern and southern 
states; estimate 80,000 are homeless. 

New York seamen vote to end maritime strike 
if strikers in other ports take similar action. 

W.P.A. survey reveals nation’s relief load has 
dropped 30% from January 1935 peak. 

January 22—150,000 homeless as floods sweep 
12 States; sixteen deaths reported as Ohio 
River rises to unprecedented heights. 

California citrus fruit industry faces $50,000,000 
loss in sub-freezing weather. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., General Motors Corpora- 
tion president, charges John L. Lewis, C. I. O. 
head, with trying to dominate motor car in- 
dustry by illegality and force. 
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Senate sub-committee, investigating alleged 
labor espionage, hears charges that Army and 
Navy worked with spy service to maintain 
production in plants filling government con- 
tracts. 

Professor Roswell Magill, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, named Under-Secretary of Treasury. 
January 23—Floods cut widening swath through 
lower Ohio valley; Army engineers rush to 
strengthen levees; twenty-six deaths reported; 

estimate 300,000 are homeless. 

General. Motors Corporation lists 50 plants 
closed in strike; reports 125,613 workers idle 
in 25 cities. 

January 24—Ohio River flood disaster grows; 
400,000 are homeless; known dead put at 
fifty; fire menaces flooded Cincinnati; Louis- 
ville half submerged; Federal relief agencies 
mobilized on “war-time” basis. 

January 25—Whole towns in flight as flood waters 
rise; Army engineers warn of super Missis- 
sippi flood; Cincinnati paralyzed; Louisville 
under martial law; death toll at 100; 500,000 
homeless; aid rushed to refugees. 

General Motors Corporation snubs auto parley 
bid of Secretary of Labor Perkins. 

January 26—Flood crest nears Mississippi; Army 
engineers inundate Mississippi spillway to 
ease levee strain. 

President Roosevelt rebukes Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., General Motors Corporation president, for 
refusing conference bid of Secretary of Labor 
Perkins. 

Governor Murphy, of Michigan, declares Na- 
tional Guard not to be used to break auto 
strike. 

January 27—Ohio River flood recedes; Army 
engineers strengthen Mississippi levees from 
Cairo, Illinois, to New Orleans. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins asks Congress for 
more power in dealing with strikes; wants 
subpoena power. 

10,000 Chevrolet employes return to part-time 
work in Flint, Michigan. 

Senate passes $50,000,000 Seed Loan Bill. 

JANUARY 28—Tension eases in flood zone; danger 
past on Ohio River; known dead exceeds 
335; 1,000,000 are homeless. 

House passes Ramspeck bill to put all post- 
masters under civil service. 

Governor Murphy, of Michigan, refuses pro- 
tection guarantee to Flint Alliance members 
seeking to return to jobs in General Motors 
Corporation plants. 

January 29—Buick division of General Motors 
Corporation, in Flint, Michigan, calls 6,000 
workers for part-time jobs. 

President Roosevelt indicates approval of Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins’ demand for right 
to subpoena parties in labor disputes. 

Mississippi River rises along 1,000-mile course; 
Army engineers order evacuation of 150-mile 
area; known dead 350. 

January 30—General Motors Corporation says 
123,724 of 149,249 workers affected by strike 
support “back-to-work” movement. 

Federal Reserve Board announces 3314% in- 
crease in reserve requirements for member 
banks, effective May 1. 
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Rising flood rolls down Mississippi River; 
engineers fight to save Cairo, Illinois; Red 
Cross estimates 400 are dead, 572,000 home. 
less. 

January 31—John L. Lewis, C. I. O. head, in New 
York, declares J. P. Morgan and Pierre du 
Pont responsible for auto-strike deadlock. 

Ohio valley flood recedes; Cairo, Illinois, levees 
hold; Louisville, with 207 dead, begins re- 
habilitation; Harry L. Hopkins, heading party 
of experts, leaves Washington for flood survey. 

West Coast sailors’ union calls members for 
vote on possible end of 94-day maritime 
strike. 

FEBRUARY 1—Twenty persons injured in riot at 
Chevrolet plant in Flint, Michigan; 1,200 
National Guardsmen surround area; newly 
organized women’s emergency brigade aids 
strikers. 

Levees hold as Mississippi continues slow rise; 
Red Cross aids 774,612 in stricken area; 
15,000 W.P.A. workers aid rehabilitation. 

Fepruary 2—Court orders ouster of “sit-down” 
strikers from two General Motors Corporation 
plants in Flint, Michigan; strikers wire Gov- 
ernor Murphy, of Michigan, intention to hold 
plants. 

FesruARY 3—Two conferences in Detroit fail to 
break deadlock in auto strike; strikers hold 
plants in Flint, Michigan. 

Senate passes $948,735,000 Deficiency Bill. 

Fepruary 4—Auto strike deadlock unbroken; 
situation tense in Flint, Michigan; strikers 
continue to occupy plants; special guards 
sworn in by Flint police. 

West Coast Maritime strike ends; union mem- 
bers approve tentative agreements. 

FEBRUARY 5—President Roosevelt asks Congress 
for drastic Federal Court reforms; would 
increase Supreme Court to maximum of 
fifteen members if justices refused to retire 
at seventy. 

Progress reported at auto strike conferences in 
Detroit; Judge Gadola signs writ for arrest 
of “sit-down” strikers in Flint, Michigan; 
sheriff to postpone eviction of strikers. 

Fepruary 6—President Roosevelt’s court reforms 
face fight in Congress; Congress may ask 
views of Supreme Court justices. 

General © Motors Corporation’s production 
sharply cut by strike, figures show. 

FEesRUARY 7—Elihu Root, statesman, dies. 

National Guardsmen held ready in Flint, Mich- 
igan, as strike conference nears breakdown; 
Governor Murphy, of Michigan, hopeful of 
break in negotiations. 

Fespruary 8—Congressional leaders seek com- 
promise on President Roosevelt’s court re- 
forms; propose possible retirement of two 
Supreme Court justices. 

Fepruary 9—Congressional opposition to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s court reforms increases; 
press compromise. 

Governor Murphy, of Michigan, evolves new 
formula in effort to settle auto strike. 

Chrysler Corporation, auto makers, announces 
new pay rise. 

Fesruary 10—Auto “sit-down” strike ends; both 
sides hail victory. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


January 11—Chancellor Adolf Hitler and French 
Ambassador exchange pledges to respect 
status quo in Spain, including Spanish 
Morocco. France considers episode closed. 

January 12—Anthony Eden, British Foreign Min- 
ister, predicts that neither communism nor 
fascism will gain foothold in Spain. 

January 13—Colonel General Hermann Goering 
arrives in Rome to work out common German- 
Italian policy in Spain. 

January 14—Pending enforcement of non-inter- 
vention, Germany and Italy to give all pos- 
sible aid to Spanish rebels; intimate that 
they may later join a general meeting on 
European peace. 

Premier Blum, in fulfillment of promise to 
Anthony Eden, introduces bill to prevent 
recruiting of volunteers for either side in 
Spain. 

Eamon de Valera, President of the Irish Free 
State Executive Council, and Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, British Secretary for the Dominions, 
hold fruitless discussion over trade war and 
other differences between the two countries. 
Canada and Great Britain reach new trade 
agreement. 

January 15—By unanimous vote, French Cham- 
ber of Deputies grants Premier Blum any 
powers needed to stop recruiting for Spain. 

January 16—Goering and Mussolini confer in 
Rome, reportedly regarding revival of four- 
power pact of 1933, despite tension over Spain 
and obstacle of Franco-Soviet pact. 

January 17—Soviet Government refuses unilateral 
ban on recruits to Spain in absence of joint 
action. Pravda and Izvestia point to activ- 
ities of Gestapo in Czechoslovakia, where 
they suspect new fascist coup under Conrad 
Henlein. 

France to follow conciliatory policy towards 
Germany, commencing with trade pact and 
proceeding to arms limitation. 

General Franco denies deal to give up Spanish 
territory. 

Trade pact asserted in London to be sole aim 


of visit to Washington of Walter Runciman, 
President of English Board of Trade. 

January 19—Anthony Eden, in insistent appeal 
to Germany, offers economic cooperation if 
Reich will enter “full and equal cooperation 
with other countries.” 

January 20—French and Turkish Foreign Min- 
isters, at Geneva, discuss agreement on Alex- 
andretta when Syria becomes independent. 

Portugal reported adverse to supervisory con- 
trol of arms shipments into Spain. 

January 23—General Goering concludes Rome 
visit. 

January 24—Premier Blum offers Germany un- 
conditional cooperation on equal terms, pro- 
viding that economic assistance is not applied 
to armaments, 

Bulgaria signs pact of friendship with Yugo- 
slavia. 

Germany condemns “money bag” policy of 
England and France. 

January 25—Germany and Italy, in reply to 
British move, agree to ban aid to Spain if 
suitable controls are established. 

January 27—League of Nations settles dispute 
between France and Turkey. over Syria, 
Alexandretta becoming “separate entity.” 

Greek Government, having dropped plans to 
purchase war materials from Germany, nego- 
tiates for accord with Bulgaria. 

January 30—In speech to Reichstag on fourth 
anniversary of National-Socialist régime, 
Hitler repudiates “war guilt” clause of Ver- 
sailles Treaty, declares end of “surprises”; 
holds Germany willing to cooperate. 

Great Britain disappointed by Hitler’s speech, 
but will push measures for cooperation. 

Fesruary 1—Poland to fortify German border. 

Fepruary 2—France votes 19,000,000,000-franc 
arms outlay to match German rearmament. 
German military expenditure for 1936-7 
estimated at 12,600,000,000 marks. 

Fesruary 5—Russia rejects plan for naval con- 
trol of intervention in Spain. 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


January 12—300 reported killed in rebel air and 
naval attack on Malaga; Valencia shelled by 
rebel warships; cold and fog halts fighting 
on Madrid front. 

January 14—Rebels claim capture of Estepona 
in drive on Malaga. 

January 15—Loyalists gain in counter-attack at 
Madrid; rebels slowed in drive on Malaga. 
January 16—Rebels gain in drive on Malaga; 
loyalists repulse rebel attack on Madrid. 
January 18—Rebels capture Marbella; continue 

advance on Malaga. 

January 19—Loyalists capture Cerro de los 
Angles. 

January 20—Loyalists and rebels in fierce fight 
for control of Cerro de los Angles. 


Rebels bomb Malaga. 


January 22—Loyalist planes bomb rebels attack- 
ing Madrid. 

Rebels to halt and inspect vessels encountered 
in territorial waters under their control. 
January 23—Madrid heavily bombarded; loyalist 
counter-attack gains slightly at Madrid. 

Rebels advance twenty-two miles toward Mal- 
aga; capture Alhama. 
January 24—Rebels shell Madrid; loyalists claim 
victory over rebels near Malaga. 

JANUARY 26—Loyalists beat off rebel attack on 
Sesena railroad station, south of Madrid. 
January 28—Madrid West Park cleared of rebels 

in surprise loyalist attack. 

Fesruary 1—Rebels continue drive against Mal- 
aga; semi-circle virtually isolates seaport. 
Fesruary 2—Loyalists gain in Aranjuez sector; 

rebels shell Vallecas, Madrid suburb. 
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Fesruary 4—Loyalists gain on Madrid front; 
rebels capture Ojen in drive on Malaga. 
Fesruary 5—Loyalists capture Montoro and Ville- 

france de Cordoba, in*south; Malaga defend- 
ers check rebel forces. 
Fepruary 7—Rebels reach Las Bolichas beach, 
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fifteen miles from Malaga; loyalists rush 
re-inforcements. 

Fespruary 8—Rebels capture Malaga. 

Fespruary 9—Rebels claim Madrid road to Valen. 
cia cut; loyalists say rebels beaten off in 


bloody battle. 


FOREIGN 


Canada 


January 28—Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
holds unconstitutional legislation for unem- 
ployment insurance, minimum wages, restric- 
tion of hours, and regulation of marketing. 


China 


January 12—Government begs Chiang Kai-Shek 
to settle disturbances in Northwest. 

January 14—-Chiang Kai-Shek reported trying to 
settle dispute with Sian; chief point at stake, 
cooperation with Chinese Communists. 

January 16—Reports state that General Yang 
Fu-cheng, Sian rebel chief will pledge loyalty 
to Nanking in return for undisputed posses- 
sion of Sian and Southern Shensi province; 
terms would mean defeat of Nanking clique 
favoring punitive expedition and abandon- 
ment of campaign against Communist ad- 
vances. 

January 19—Nanking Government reported about 
to send armed force to Sian, once more re- 
bellious. 

January 20—General Peng Teh-huai, famous 
Communist leader, reputed at head of Sian 
rebel forces. 

JaANuARY 2]1—Government troops move to sur- 
round Sian rebels. 

January 22—Chiang Kai-Shek delivers ultimatum 
to rebels; war if they do not yield. 

January 23—Ultimatum postponed and _ negotia- 
tions with rebels extended. 

January 24—Rebels reported to have reached 
agreement with Nanking. 

January 25—Nanking troops continue advance 
on Shensi. 

January 27—Nanking recalls troops, denying 
civil war possibilities. 

Fespruary 8—Rebels yield Sian to Nanking forces. 


Germany 


January 11—Commissions to be set up in each 
community to compel deliveries of grain by 
peasants. 

January 15—Abolition of Reichstag on January 
30 reported probable. Berlin Catholics prom- 
ise to resist Nazi attacks. Reich mobilizes 
to collect usable junk. 

January 16—Hitler’s SS, or Elite Guard, to pro- 
vide all recruits for German police. 

January 20—German exports for 1936 showed 
12% increase, as compared with 3% gain for 
Great Britain and slight loss for France. 

January 22—Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Minister of 
Economics, honored on sixtieth birthday. 

Twenty-seven Catholic bishops defy Nazi move 
to close Catholic schools. 

Fepruary 7—Germany able to avert food crisis 
by purchasing supplies from abroad. 


Japan 

January 2]—Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita 
asks for “open door” in world’s colonies at 
opening of Diet. 

January 22—Cabinet votes dissolution of Diet 
following heated debate concerning Army 
powers between War Minister Terauchi and 
leader of the chief minority party; slur on 
Army charged. 

January 23—In unexpected move, Navy backs 
Diet against Army. 

January 24—Bureaucratic military cabinet ex- 
pected. 

January 25—-Emperor calls upon Kazushige 
Ugaki to form a government, but Army chiefs 
reject choice. 

JANUARY 27—Army refuses to cooperate with Gen- 
eral Ugaki in forming Cabinet. 

January 28—General Ugaki drops plan to form 
Cabinet. 

Fesruary 1—Army wins demands from General 
Senjuro Hayashi, new Premier-designate. 
Fesruary 2—Moderate cabinet, under Premier 

Hayashi, takes office. 

Fesruary 8—New Premier reassures foreign pov- 
ers as to Japan’s objectives; promises mod- 
erate domestic policy. 


Russia 


January 1]1—Soviet military budget for 1937 
raised to 20,102,000,000 rubles, an increase of 
35.7% over 1936; an answer to “Fascist and 
Imperialist menace.” 

January 19—Karl Radek and 16 others to face 
trial before military collegium of Supreme 
Court, on charge of Trotskyist activities. 

January 23—Gregory Piatakoff, former assistant 
Commissar for Heavy Industry, reveals Trot- 
skyist plot with Germany and Japan to over- 
throw Stalin regime. 

January 24—Karl Radek confesses plot to sab- 
otage Russian railways. 

January 25—Further confessions of connivance 
with Germany revealed at Trotskyist trial. 

JANuARY 26—Estimated that over 100 new arrests 
made as result of disclosures at trial. 

January 27—Radek and Piatakoff hold that war 
on Soviet planned for 1937. 

JANUARY 28—Prosecutor asks death sentence for 
all 17 defendants in trial. 

JANuARY 30—Fourteen condemned to death in 
Trotskyist treason trials; Radek, Sokolnikoff 
and two others receive ten-year prison sen- 
tences. 

January 31—Clemency pleas for sentenced con- 
spirators refused; verdict popular in nation. 

Fesruary 6—Widespread “purge” of Trotskyists 
under way throughout nation. 
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Jan. 11; Our New Islands, Feb. 59; Pan Amer- 
ica, Feb. 14; Peace and the Americas, Dec. 57; 
Peace on Earth, Jan. 42; Peace on the Pacific, 
Nov. 77; Pensions for the Blind, Jan. 89; 
Protestant Reorganization, Feb. 102; Red Cross, 
America’s, Dec. 91; The Right to Break Strikes, 
Feb. 77; Science, Oct. 29 ff.; Seattle Strike, Oct. 
14; Small Home Owner, Nov. 83; Speed on 
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the Highways, Dec. 95; Sub-Surface Emotions, 
Oct. 12; Tax Consciousness, Oct. 10; That 
Third Party, Oct. 77; Norman Thomas, Oct. 
71; Tolerance in America, Nov. 32; Trend 
away from .Religion, Jan. 32; Unemployment 
Insurance, Feb. 65 

VACUUM-TUBE Microvoltmeter, Jan. 26 

VOROSHILOV, A New Dictator? Dec. 112 

VICKERS’ Chainstore, Jan. 43 


WAR, The Coming, Mar. 40; The Dogs of, Jan. 
38 


WAR DEBTS, Business and the, Mar. 64; Set- 
tling the Debts, Mar. 67; War Debts: A Sym- 
posium, Mar. 59 

WEBB, Norton, State Capitalism, Oct. 55 

WE SHALL Be Free, Oct. 49 

WERNE, Benjamin, Highlights of the Law, Dec. 
27, Jan. 28 

WHICH WAY, Great Britain? Nov. 35 

WHITHER Mussolini? Feb. 42 

WILLIAMS, Michael, How Many Slain, Dec. 46 

WILLIS, H. Parker, Accord on Money, Dec. 35; 
Settling the Debts, Mar. 67 

WINDSOR, David, Feb. 88; Edwardian Hang- 
over, Mar. 116 

ba ag Henry C., Why Hitler Wants Memel, 

an. 55 


“MR. WOOLWORTH” Comes to Paris, Nov. 97 


Y. M. C. A. Conference, Jan. 31 
YUGOSLAVIA, Berlin to Baghdad, Oct. 25; 
Gasoline for, Jan. 74; The Dardanelles, Nov. 93 


ZAHAROFF. Man of Darkness, Jan. 105 





This Month’s 
CURRENT HISTORY 


Japan has changed its government, and another 
stage has been passed in the long struggle between 
the military and civil authorities, of which Na- 
thaniel Peffer says “compromise is already prov- 
ing impossible.” There are 5,000 miles of deep 
water between the scene of this bitter conflict and 
the United States. Yet there are issues involved 
which have a grave meaning, not only for the 
Asiatic continent, but also for the Western Pow- 
ers, in particular the United States. Just what 
Japan’s external conquests and internal conflicts 
mean for the outside world is discussed in this 
month’s editorial survey, Japan and the Far East. 


Europe is in no way a happier picture. “Will 
there be another Great War?” is the question 
uppermost in everyone’s mind. Emil Ludwig, 
the distinguished German author, whose new 
book, The Nile, has just been published, says 
“ves,” emphatically, in The Coming War. The 
bulk of the blame he places upon Germany, even 
if he does not by any means whitewash the other 
powers concerned. Mr. Ludwig does, however, 
make one exception: the only possible means of 
preventing an otherwise inevitable conflict, he 
maintains, is the intervention of President Roose- 
velt. There will be many squawks, both here and 
abroad at these suggestions, but Mr. Ludwig has 
marshalled his arguments in an impelling array. 


Today, Spain promises to strike the spark setting 
off the general conflagration which Mr. Ludwig 
foresees, as foreign nations become more and 
more deeply: involved in what started out appar- 
ently as a civil war. What is it in Spain that each 
power wants so badly? How far will the fascist 
powers go in their ‘intervention? What part has 


Russia played? And where do England and 
France come out of it all? These are the ques- 
tions that bear on the future, and Lawrence A. 
Fernsworth undertakes to answer them for Ameri- 
cans in “Foreign Aims in Spain.” For that task 
he is uniquely equipped, having covered Spain for 
the New York Times and the London Times (on 
which paper he claims the distinction of being 
the only American-born correspondent) and hav- 
ing been one of the three journalists selected by 
The Nation in its honor roll fer 1936. 


Another key to the question of intervention in 
Spain—and consequently to the possibilities of a 
wider conflict—is the attitude of Portugal. In 
fact, that country, with its long Spanish frontier, 
promises to be for the Spanish rebels what St. 
Pierre-Miquelon was for the American bootleg- 
ger. F. C. Hanighen, a former European news 
correspondent, who jarred the world with his 
Merchants of Death (Dodd, Mead), explains why 
Portugal has so openly flouted her old ally and 
protector, Great Britain, during the efforts to pre- 
vent intervention. 


Mr. Walter Runciman, the President of the 
British Board of Trade and a member of the 
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Cabinet, has been spending a long time at the 
White House. And no one took him very seriously 
when he said that the question of war debts was 
not under discussion. In recent months the 
French, too, have made gestures. In this month’s 
symposium on War Debts, H. C. Le Clair, of 
Cc. C. N. Y., presents the background of the 
problem; Harry Tipper, a member of Current 
History’s advisory editorial board, surveys it from 
the point of view of the business man engaged in 
foreign trade, and H. Parker Willis, another 
member of the board, makes some pertinent sug- 
gestions for settling the problem, from the point 
of view of an economist. 


The ambitious drives of Germany in the west and 
Japan in the east are encountering obstacles. W. 
W. Crotch, the editor-in-chief of the International 
Press Bureau in Paris and a frequent contributor 
to these pages, writes of the barricade being 
erected by the small democratic Baltic nations, 
led by Finland. As the magazine goes to press, 
the Finnish Foreign Minister is visiting Soviet 
Russia, undertaking negotiations further to con- 
solidate the position of the anti-fascist nations. In 
the Far East Great Britain is feverishly building 
up the fortifications at Singapore in an effort to 
forestall Japanese expansion; Ignatius Phayre, 
also a former contributor, writes of this vital link 
in the imperial chain. 


East is East and West is West, but less so than 
before. Turkish education is being streamlined— 
a process described by Harry N. Howard in 
“Turkey Goes to School.” Mr. Howard is the 
author of The Partition of Turkey; a Diplomatic 
History and The Balkan Conferences and the 
Balkan Entente (University of California Press). 
In India, the Western conception of socialism is 
being applied by Mahatma Gandhi’s successor. 
Krishnalal Shridharani, author of several books 
on India, studied at the feet of Gandhi himself 
and Rabindranath Tagore and writes with inti- 
mate knowledge in A Socialist Succeeds Gandhi. 


To most Americans, Greece is still the land of the 
classical heroes rather than of such modern fig- 
ures as King George and Premier Metaxas. Christ 
Loukas, at present preparing a sociological work 
on the Greeks in America, contributes an objective 
account of the new régime in Greece. His. find- 
ings are the result of a recent visit. 


There are ten different kinds of currency in the 
United States. Most people don’t mind which 
kind they get as long as they receive some. And 
they generally throw up their hands in despair 
when asked how this complicated system works. 
Joseph E. Goodbar, president of the Society for 
Stability in Money and Banking and author of 
Managing the People’s Money (Yaie University 
Press), clarifies the whole problem in Misunder- 
_—_ Money, for which the perplexed may offer 
thanks. 





THE SIEGE OF MADRID 


OW on leave from the beleaguered capital of war-torn 

Spain, Lester Ziffren, correspondent for the United Press, 
has written for CurrENT History a vivid, uncensored account 
of Madrid during some of the most critical and exciting mo- 
ments of its siege by the rebels. His narrative, with all the 
reliable and fascinating detail that can come only from an 
eye-witness, will appear in Current History for April. It is 
an important contribution to history-in-the-making—a story 


you will not want to miss. Make sure you get the April issue. 


ALSO IN CURRENT HISTORY FOR APRIL: 


Moscow Likes . Millionaires, by any of the important articles soon to 


Eugene Lyons; The German God, by 
Curt L. Heymann; The Fascist Inter- 
national, by G. E. R. Gedye; and 
other articles. NOTE: Owing to the 
great interest in special topics treated 
recently by Current History, the 
publishers have been unable to fill 
many orders for back copies. If you 
are not now a subscriber, and wish 
to make certain that you do not miss 


be published by Current History, 
mail the coupon below for a year’s 
subscription. This will also enable 
you to keep, uninterruptedly, a 
ready-reference file of history-in-the- 
making, without burdensome news- 
paper clipping. You need send no 
money for your subscription now; 
we will bill you later, if you prefer this 
convenient plan. 


P-—--—-—-—-—-—-—-—-----—---—- —----- --- -- - -- 
Current History C. H. MARCH. 
63 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to CurrENT History for 
(J One Year ($3); [] Two Years ($5); (] Three Years ($7) 
[] I enclose check. [-] Bill me later. 


Add $.75 for Canadian, and $1.25 per year for foreign postage. 
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rr A Wwe 
Where 


HERE are bright lights and dancing on 
the French Riviera, but only a few hun- 
dred miles away along the Mediterranean 
coast in Spain the lights are made by bursting 
shells and armed men are on the march. For the 
Mediterranean is a sea of contrasts; its history 
has been that of the world’s favorite play- 
ground and its favorite scene of slaughter. It 
has seen civilization at its best and at its worst. 

As far back as the Aegean civilization of 
more than four thousand years ago, the Med- 
iterranean was the waterway to empire. On 
its waters and near its shores were fought the 
world’s first great wars. When Alexander 
carved an empire out of the remains of the 
Greek Republic on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean he was only following the formula laid 
down by scores of leaders before him: he who 
rules the Mediterranean rules the world. 

This formula has been pursued in the mad 
quest for power all through history. The 
Roman Empire encircled the Mediterranean, 
and its boundaries corresponded roughly to 
the limits of the Mediterranean Basin. The 
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sea was treacherous but it was the open high- 
way between the provinces. And from the 
ports of the provinces were constructed net- 
works of stone-paved roads that enable trav- 
elers to average 50 miles a day in districts 
which a thousand years later were almost 
totally impassable. Commerce, peace, and 
prosperity flourished in ancient Rome, and his- 
torians are agreed that in all of this the Med- 
iterranean was the key to the power of the 
Empire. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, in recog- 
nizing that the world’s first civilizations were 
grouped around the Mediterranean, says that 
this sea was particularly suited to the inter- 
change of commerce and culture. The smooth- 
ness of its surface; its many islands; its lack 
of tides and consequently of waves except 
those caused by the wind; and the proximity 
of the neighboring shores were extremely 
favorable to the infant navigation of the 
world. The air is mild and clear of fog or 
snow. The Mediterranean shores are warm, 
and the lands are fertile. The harbors are 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN IN HISTORY: Heavy black lines encircle the boundaries of the old 
Roman Empire. Dotted lines indicate the same territory as it is divided today. 
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deep and easily adapted to navigation. Marco 
Polo was the Mediterranean’s first great mer- 
chant to capitalize on these natural advantages 
for trade and commerce. 


Bandbox of Death 


But the same favorable conditions that have 
made for the growth of commerce, culture, 
and civilization have made for war. There is 
hardly a chapter of Mediterranean history 
that-does not tell, paradoxically enough, of 
culture and human attainment on one hand 
and conflict and invasion on the other. The 
Mediterranean is known as the cradle of 
civilization; it is also the bandbox of war and 
death. Hannibal’s route of attempted con- 
quest of Rome was through the Mediterranean. 
Justinian’s extravagant efforts at rebuilding 
the Roman Empire in the sixth century were 
based largely upon a recapture of the Mediter- 
ranean. Not many years after Justinian died, 
the great sea was again muddied with blood 
when Mohammed laid the foundations for an 
empire and a new religion that spread until 
they surrounded three quarters of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Crusades, too, were waged on or 
near its shores. 

Down through history, the story has been 
the same. Louis XIV, who believed himself 
chosen as God’s vicegerent to guide the des- 
tinies of France, fought many of his battles 
on the Mediterranean. And it was around the 
shores of this sea that Louis XIV attempted to 
forge his French world. France’s greatest 
entrepreneur of empire, Napoleon, saw in the 
Mediterranean the secret of supremacy over 
Europe. This is the sea that has seen the naval 
battles of Cromwell and Nelson, the sub- 
marine warfare of the World War, and the 
transport of Italian troops to Ethiopia. 

The map of the Mediterranean is still in a 
process of change. During the last quarter 
century its boundaries have been rearranged 
and are widely different from their positions 
at the turn of the century. France’s shore on 
the Mediterranean remains unchanged, and 
Italy’s coastline is still the same boot, but the 
World War has radically altered most of 
the other boundaries. Yugoslavia is now 
perched in the favorable spot on the Adriatic 
formerly enjoyed by Austria Hungary. Turkey 
has been crowded back into the small corner 
that is the Aegean Sea, while Albania basks 


-time in a Soviet 
collective-farm home, 


THE PEOPLE of the Soviet Union have 


in the past 20 years created a land of absorbing 
interest. They have changed the face of 1% of the 
world . . . industrially, agriculturally, and in the field 
of social improvement. They have maintained the 
monuments and cultural heritages of a long history. 
An increasing number of sojourners abroad are 
therefore giving the Soviet Union a major place in 
their itineraries. Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and 
Odessa are the usual starting points for trips that 
may include a cruise on the Volga and visits to 
the many resort spots and interesting cities of the 
Caucasus region, the Crimea and the Ukraine. 


INFORMATION 
MAY BE SECURED 
FROM ANY TRAVEL AGENCY 
A wide variety of itineraries 
is available at inclusive rates 
of $15 per day first class, $8 
tourist, $5 third — providing 
all transportation on tour in 
the U.S.S.R., hotels, meals, 
sight-seeing, and guide-in- 
terpreter service. For de- 
scriptive map and Booklet 

CH-3 write to 
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Italian Line 


RIVIERA: “There is dancing on the Riviera but only a few hundred miles away in Spain armed 


men are on the march.” 


FIGHT CANCER 
WITH KNOWLEDGE 


... Under this slogan the women of America 
are uniting in the first national campaign 
to fight cancer and its allies, fear and ig- 
norance. Cancer can be cured if discovered 
in time. Perhaps as many as half the 
140,000 persons who die of it each year 
can be saved by the spread of truth and 
knowledge. 


March with us in this great Crusade! 


WOMEN’S FIELD ARMY 
American Society for the Control of Cancer 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP. Enlist in the 
Women’s Field Army. Send $1 to the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer today. 


in the sunlight of Turkey’s former position 
on the Adriatic. 

The map on the southern shore has also 
undergone some revision. Tripoli owed its 
allegiance to Turkey twenty-five years ago; 
today, it has gone the way of Ethiopia—the 
Italian way. Egypt, too, passed out of the 
Turkish frying pan into what it claimed was 
an English fire. Spanish Morocco hangs by 
a thread while the mother country is bleeding 
herself out of existence in making way for a 
puppet state. Tunis, which France annexed 
in 1881, has been jealously sought by Italy 
ever since. 

Even the islands of the Mediterranean, 
which H. A. Taine once described as “a 
marbled mass” have changed—in ownership 
and circumstance—if not in outline. Italy 
now occupies the Balearic Islands, and Great 
Britain, which only a few years ago con- 
sidered the Mediterranean as her private pond, 
is seriously worried lest Italy will cripple her 
access to her colonies. 

With Gibraltar fortified by Great Britain at 
the entrance to the Mediterranean, England 
could be reasonably certain of closing up the 
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opening to the Atlantic. But what about the 
Mediterranean itself? The lifelines of Great 
Britain stretch across the Mediterranean to 
the East. And what about the route to India? 
Or Egypt? The British possession of Malta, 
which would nominally be the English military 
station in the middle of the Mediterranean is 
less than one hundred miles from the Italian 
bombing bases in Sicily. It would appear, 
therefore, that Britain must look to new islands 
or shore posts for naval bases in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Spain and the Mediterranean 


Recently, it appeared that the Mediterranean 
map would be scrambled all over again as the 
result of the French-Turkish dispute. But 
though that argument was resolved, there is 
still the more imminent danger presented by 
the Spanish conflict. Even should the forces 
working for peace succeed in keeping the 
Spanish madness from spreading to all Europe, 
a victory for either Francoists or Loyalists 
would preface a reward to the intervening na- 
tions making victory possible. In this way, 
Spanish Morocco and several small Mediter- 
ranean islands would be placed under other 
flags. 

In the event that the Spanish war should 
spill over and engulf all Europe and possibly 
the world, history can look forward to a 
greater realignment of borders than it has 
ever known. 

Whether the world will see another empire 
encircling the Mediterranean is a question that 
can be answered only by the course of history. 
Unanswered, too, must remain the question 
as to which of the two political philosophies 
now heading for the Great Conflict will survive 
to erect that empire. 

The Mediterranean is today, as it has been 
through history, the world’s most important, 
most vital, and most beautiful sea. Its mild 
waves touch the shores of lands inhabited by 
Frenchman, Italian, Spaniard, Arab, Greek, 
Jew, Moor, and Egyptian. The entire caval- 
cade of civilization is written in its history. 


An Historic Trip 


The Mediterranean traveler today, in plan- 
ning his tour on the basis of points of current 
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and past historic interest, sails through the 
Straits of Gibraltar to view the giant rock 
shaped like a lion whose head, as Gautier said, 
“is turned toward Africa which it seems to 
regard with dreamy and profound attention.” 
This is the rock that has been a fortress for 
many states and many empires. It changed 
hands among the Moors, Spaniards, and 
Castilians several times until 1704 when it 
was annexed by Great Britain, in whose pos- 
session it has since remained. Gibraltar has 
a population of approximately 20,000, made 
up of the peoples of almost every Mediter- 
ranean country. On the western slope of the 
mountain live representatives of almost 40 
civilizations ; the eastern slope has little habita- 
tion except by fishermen at Catalan Bay. 


Traced in a pattern of semi-tropical 
enchantment, San Diego spreads 
fan-like ‘round a great landlocked 
harbor of the sun . ... California's first 
port of call from the Panama Canal. 


You'll like SAN DIEGO .. . its topographical 
charm, its historic background, its modern 
development and the ease in living that its 
year-round equable climate provides. 


You are invited to learn more about this 
lovely southern California community. 


FREE BOOKLET on request 
Address San Diego-California Club 


Dept.13M 
MAKE YOUR TICKET READ 
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The Legend of Malaga 


Sailing up the north shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, one views Malaga, one of Spain’s most 
beautiful seaports and second in importance 
only to Barcelona. Malaga is believed to have 
been founded and named by the Phoenicians, 
and the legend is that it was in this city that 
the golden apples grew in the Garden of the 
Hesperides, guarded by the dragon that Her- 
cules slew. Today, the natives are still talking 
about slaying, but not in a legendary sense. 
All too real have been the recent Rebel attacks 
on Malaga by sea and air. For the insurgents 
have stamped their initials of war on this 
seaport and its surrounding countryside. 

Passing Cartagena and heading eastward, 
the voyager comes to the Balearics, a group 
of sixteen islands approximately one hundred 
miles off the Spanish Coast. Majorca (spelled 
Mallorca in Spanish) is most popularly known 
of the entire group and has often been called 
“Paradise at a dollar a day.” 

The Balearics form the apex of an almost 
equilateral triangle from Valencia and Bar- 
celona. These two cities, among the most 
beautiful in the world—in peacetime, at least— 
seem to symbolize Spain itself. Spain in com- 
merce and culture, in war and peace, is mir- 
rored in the history of these ports. It is here 
that the whole of: Spanish civilization has been 
shaping and coalescing down through its his- 
tory. And the future of these two cities is 
the future, perhaps, of Spain. Valencia, now 
the Loyalist capital, is the last line of defense 
against the forces of France. And Barcelona, 
chief city of the now autonomous Catalonia, 
holds the secret to a unified Spain, whether 
under insurgent or Loyalist rule. 

Neither Valencia nor Barcelona has yet been 
scarred by cannon in the current conflict. But 
not far inland the instruments of war are negat- 
ing hundreds of years of Spanish civilization 
and culture. A once proud and beautiful 
country has become the private battlefield of 
ambitious dictators. 

Armed men are on the march again in Spain 
and the sky is lit by bursting bombs. But 
only a few hundred miles away along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, sea of contrasts, 
the Riviera is brightly lighted and there is 
soft music and dancing. 
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HERE AND THERE 


r ; YHE American University at Beirut cele- 


brates its seventy-first anniversary this 

year. The university, which is said to 
have one of the finest campuses in the world, 
is a favorite Mediterranean station for Ameri- 
can visitors who like the “home” touch. Beirut 
faces a harbor that is comparable with Naples 
in beauty and has a background provided by 
the snow-capped Lebanon Mountains with their 
blue-black cypress and cedar trees. 


Natives of Tibet are the heaviest tea drinkers 
in the world, the number of cups per day for 
each individual averaging 40 or more. Hot 
water and tea leaves are only part of the drink, 
for the Tibet citizen believes in adding salt, 
butter, and soda. The world’s largest tea 
bush is growing at Badulla, Ceylon. It is 24 
feet in diameter and 67 feet in circumference. 


Germany is planning for a banner year in 
music. Berlin will have symphony and choral 
concerts, festivals, operas, palace concerts, 
and serenades as part of its “Berlin Arts 
Weeks” in April and May. The Wagner Music 
Festival will be held at Bayreuth from July 23 
to August 21. The Festival will open with the 
presentation of Parsifal, followed by Lohen- 
grin, Rheingold, Walkure, Siegfried, and Got- 


terdammerung. 


The Eiffel Tower is to become a pillar of 
electrical fire, with thousands of lights, in ad- 
dition to being the world’s largest flagmast, 
when the Paris Exhibition opens. The fire 
display will appear as a single shaft of silver 
piercing the sky. A cataract of fireworks will 
be set off from the summit and the climax will 
come as the tower is transformed into the 
French tricolor of blue, white, and red. 


siaesiiaa tlds 
After ten years of study Rome is to have 
an underground railway. Work will begin 
on the first three trunk lines shortly and the 
lines will be in operation by the end of 1940, 
in time for the “Universal Exhibition” the 
following year. A section of the route cuts 
along classical sites, and arrangements have 
been made for archaeologists to make observa- 
tions during the underground engineering. 
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THE MARVELS OF 


Southern India 


At Trichinopoly, a Hindu 
temple is carved from a 
rock mountain! Madura has 
colossal pyramids with in- 
tricate, exquisite carvings. 
At Rameswaram, the Pam- 
ban Temple’s corridor is 
nearly one mile long! Come 
to India ... via Europe or 
the Orient. Tourists’ ex- 
penses are low! Travel First 
Class, or by comfortable 
Second Class at 50% less. 
English spoken ev aaa. 
Full details from Delhi 
House, 38 E. 57th St., N. Y. 


---or the better travel agents. 


INDIA STATE RATLUDASS 


LONDON 
CORONATION 


JUST A FEW HOURS 
AWAY FROM ANY 
CONTINENTAL CITY 


NICE 
INTERNATIONAL 
OTARY 


CONVENTION 





| SWITZERLAND... From a histori- 

cal point of view the most won- 
| derful country in the contemporary 
E U RO P E | world, and from the point of view of 
13th Season all-expense conducted tours. Varied beauty something that is so far be- 
itineraries. Small groups. Personal service. Inde- d di es 
pendent travel also arranged. Cruise and steamship yon or inary description that no 
bookings effected on all lines. Write for B’klet ““W.’’ 

article and no photographs give the 

| outsider any real idea of Switzerland. 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 sth Ave.N.Y. 
(Extract from a letter on file.) 











EUROPE —4 COUNTRIES-— $271 
Including England, Holland, Belgium, France. 
Otheritineraries Holland, the Rhine & Italian Lakes, 
Switzerland, France $298. England by motor: Devon, | 
Cornwall, Shakespeare Country $264. France by | 
motor: Normandy, Brittany, Chateau Country $268. 
England, Holland $239. Send for booklet 2-B. 
JOHN @. HALL & COMPANY, INC. Established 1847. 
84 St ATE Ste eT Boston, MassacnusE TTS 


NOW WITH THE DEVALUATION OF 
| THE FRANC THE DOLLAR BUYS 42% 
| MOREINSWITZERLAND.TRUE COUR- 
| TESY AND HOSPITALITY AS ALWAYS. 


FREIGHTER VOYAGES | 


Astadent organization offers great savings in Ber- 
mada, Europe, West Indies, etc. Send 12c. in stamps. 
Also 10-wk. all inc. BICYCLE, MOTOR, & FALTBOOT 
trips to Europe for students and teachers from $268. 
SITA, 2929 Broadway (opp. Columbia), N.Y. C. | 


Remember—smalt copy is BIGin Where-To- Go | 

EUROPE |: DEPARTURES | 
au A RANTEE D 

Avoid Disappointment. Book for ‘‘ definite tours.’ 


TEMPLE TOURS, 248-A Washington St., Boston 


NO VISAS...NO MONEY FORMALITIES 
| Railroad Fares have been reduced up to 45% 


See your travel agentor write us for booklet WG1 


| SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 


475 Fifth Avenue - 
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TRAVEL 


WEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


JUNE 
IN 


If you are abroad in May or June, visit 
Stockholm when Sweden's generous summer 
crowns her gay, spotless capital with bright 
and fragrant flowers. Her charm and beauty 
enhanced by the ethereal afterglow of her 
sunlit nights will delight you. 

Discover for yourself why this lovely city 
is so rapidly winning the affectionate prefer- 
ence of all American visitors. 

Make Stockholm your gateway to all the 
northern wonderlands and the fascinating 
Baltic region. 

Only eight hours by plane from London, 
Paris; five hours from Berlin. By through 
trains from Berlin and Hamburg or direct in 
Swedish liners from New York in eight luxu- 
rious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 
vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention Department U 


SWEDISH TRAVEL. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


____—s iGTEae 


HOTEL SEYMOUR 


@ NEW YORK CITY @ 
West 45th St. —just West of 5th Ave. 


A most delightful and comfortable 
place to stay. Within a very short 
walk of all theaters, smart shops 
and Radio City. Two blocks from 
Grand Central Terminal. Quiet, re- 
fined atmosphere. -All rooms have 
private baths. Single rooms, $3.50 
up. Double rooms, $4.50 up. Suites, 
single, $5 up. Double, $6 up. Excel- 
lent restaurant and dining room. 
Bar. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 


THE HUNTINGTON  & Petersburg, Fla. 
A resort hotel of merit in beautiful and exclusive 
surroundings. Close to all activities. American 
Plan. Booklet. PAUL A. BARNES, Manacer. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, Biloxi, Mississippi. Finest 
resort hotel on Mississippi Gulf Coast. 18 hole golf 
course, boating, fishing, other sports. Laxurious 
accommodations, tempting food & excellent service. 
American Plan (incl. meals) JOHN T. WHITE, Mgr. 


| Where-To-Go for Apr. closes Feb. 26 
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depression or recovery whose answer is a figure 
or a definite fact that is not covered in the report. 
It deals with production, money, wages, employ- 
ment, unemployment, exports, imports, com- 
merce, international trade, and more than a dozen 
other economic factors. The book is a reference 
work of definite value. 

Miss Davis has concerned herself with the 
significance of the depression and recovery for 
those of her countrymen who were forced to look 
to the Government for their subsistence. She has 
made no effort to write a scientific, scholarly sur- 
vey, but looking at the problems of unemploy- 
ment and relief as a layman, she has attempted 
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to penetrate clear to the heart of the problem: 
not the question of what the aggregate relief bill 
of the nation amounts to, but whether Mr. and 
Mrs. John Jones and Junior can keep body and 
soul together on their relief allowance, and Mr. 
Jones’ chances of finding some work—real work. 

Miss Davis is a flesh-and-blood writer who has 
no patience with governmental incompetency, 
hesitation, or fumbling in the administration of 
relief. She believes that labor exchanges, after 
the systems so successfully in operation now in 
Great Britain, should be established as one of 
the first steps toward combating unemployment. 
She advocates compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance, and a planned relief program modeled on 
the type of the Swedish system, which maintains 
a central commission with authority for finally 
approving or rejecting various schemes originat- 
ing in the local communities. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS 


Roosevelt to Roosevelt by Dwight Lowell Du- 
mond is a comprehensive and exhaustive history 
of the United States during the twentieth century. 
Thoroughly progressive and written in the spirit 
of an enlightened democracy, Roosevelt to Roose- 
velt outlines the economic, social, and political 
trends since the turn of the century, as seen 
against a background of American history from 
the end of the Civil War to 1900. 

Dr. Dumond, associate professor of history at 
the University of Michigan, deals extensively 
with different interpretations of American democ- 
racy, administration of law, the World War, 
rugged individualism, the growth of corporations 
and the unionization of labor, the farm problem, 
the Supreme Court, and the recent Presidential 
election. 


Indians in History 


John Pitts Corry has succeeded in Indian Af- 
fairs in Georgia 1732-1756 in presenting an in- 
teresting picture of the pre-Revolutionary War 
developments in one of the largest territories on 
the American continent. Mr. Corry’s emphasis is 
placed on the part played by the Indians in the 
wars fought by England, France, and Spain for 


Applications are now being ac- 
cepted by Current History for dis- 
trict representatives to look after 


the magazine’s numerous new and 
renewal subscriptions. Write to 


CURRENT HISTORY 
63 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


the possession of the Southern regions. The In- 
dian was the “keystone” for the rival ambitions 
of these countries. Only England succeeded in 
its ambitions for expansion, made possible only 
because the Georgia settlers were able to win the 
confidence of the Indians in those early years. 


A Year’s Record 


A unique and enterprising work is In 1936, by 
Alvin C. Eurich and Elmo C. Wilson. The book 
is a well-written and valuable compendium of the 
happenings, big and small, during the past year. 
Its topics include politics, economics, foreign re- 
lations, business, art, literature, science, sport, 
and education. As a reference work it will be of 
definite use to those who need accurate informa- 
tion and need it quickly. 


History 
A. M. Sakolski and M. L. Hoch, the authors of 


American Economic Development address their 
book to the general group of serious readers, al- 
though the work is intended primarily for college 
use. Dr. Sakolski and Mr. Hoch have chosen the 
topical form for their method of presentation, 
clearly a benefit to the lay reader. 

The evolution of our economic institutions has 
created the need for a sound, clear-cut explana- 
tion of its importance and its meaning. This the 
authors have done, competently and compre- 
hensively. Economic problems and policies of 
today have their roots in the broad development 
of this country’s history. It is in the analysis of 
this development that Professor Sakolski and 
Mr. Hoch show remarkable scholarship and a 
thorough knowledge of our economic history. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., CHICAGO 
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‘a book which until last year was available only in privately 
printed copies valued at $20,000 each. Unexpurgated, 
identical with the original text is this special edition of 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM, 


By T. E. LAWRENCE 


ee 
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} KA) 
rr oes ; meant to be, Lawrence's 
ZO) ah \monument to-posterity. It 
s bas has an exciting story of 
Koy 2 aits own, and for yeats 
or partaken of the sensational and 
legendary which surrounded every- 
thing. that Lawrence did. Lawrence 
finished it during six months of writing 
at the Peace Conference in Paris. Close 
to 250,000 words had been written. 
Then one day while he was changing 
trains at Reading Station near London, 
he left this manuscript unguarded and it 
disappeared It has never been recovered. 


Within a few months he rewrote a 
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second draft in 400,000 words; but his 
style was careless and hurried, and 
realizing he would never be satisfied 
with it, a year later characteristi he 
burned the entire manuscript. The third 
text was begun at once and was com 
posed with great care. It is the present 
one. It was privately printed in London 
and fabulous sums were said to on 
been paid for the few copies sold i 

England. Twenty copies were printed £ 
for America, to retain copyright here# 
and the price of these was set at $20,000 
apiece. The money ‘realized from the 
sale of his book was donated by 


y 
~ CONTINUED ON OTHER SIDE... 


A visyalization by Nicholas F, Riley of a 
camel charge upon the Turks led by Lawrence 
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=—contwtuss mom erie sive oF By 
Lawrence to charities. Upon his death, ae year, the 
ufexpurgated text was given to the work 


“Lawrence was not writing a history i this book . 
The stfeam of explanation and narrative is. made up of 
many elements. There. are studies of Atab history and 
Arab character, the latter brilliant in thé extreme, and 
pen portraits of -Arabs, ‘Turks, French and British 
leaders of extraordinary wit, shrewdness and power, and 
these and much «se are floated on a nattative of adven- 
tures that! are terrible, humorous, exciting to a degree 
unequalled in our*time, enriched»by descriptions of the 
desert, of Arab life, of the backgrounds of critical action, 
many of rics, are beautiful in a ne degree; teal 


ee 


masterpieces of English prose. . 

“But this is only one strand a this .great book. . 
The other is philosophical, but in no abstract. sens: 
is the meditation, often ‘agonized, sometimes Sofod un " 
and occasionally petulant and despairing, of a leader tora | 
between duty to his consciencé’and duty to his cause, of | 
a Hamlet uncertain of the worth of his every action. . 77 
This+is the memoir of a genius recording what he 
lieved ‘tobe ‘his failure as well as what he knew to 
his ‘triumph. It is an inextricable mixture of .a huma 
document, pure literature, philosophy, pre sieetes a hi / 


tory and a confession.” 


sa WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


» HERE is no reader of Current History who 

= “will not find it in many ways to his advan- 

tage to subscribe to the Book-of-the-Month 

Club; and we make this offér:to demon- 

'$ttate that such is the cave. What we propose 

_ is his: fail the: dnquity postcard below,-and a copy of 
the SEVEN PILLARS OF WisDoM will immediately be. put 

aside in your name, and held until we hear whether or 

“Mot you Care to join.In the meantime, a booklet will at 
once be sent to you outlining how the Club operates. 


No Compulsion to Buy Any ‘Book 


Study this booklet at your leisure. You may be sur- 
prised, for instance, to learn that belonging’ to the Club 
does not, mean you have to pay any fixed sum each year. 


Nor does it mean that you are obliged to. take one book - 
every month, twelve a year (you may take as few as” 


> four). Nor are, you ever obliged to take the specific 
book-of-the-month selected by. the judges: You have com- 
lete freedom of choice at all times. More than 125,000 
amilies—composed ‘of discerning but busy readers like 
yourself—-now obtain most of their new. books through 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. What are the advantages 
that induce them to do so? 


Books You May Have Missed 


The principal one is that you really obtain and read 
the new books you promise yourself to read. Time and 
again (is it not true?) you miss notable new books 
through pure procrastination, No doubt you intended, 


- ifistance, to read Seven Pillars of Wisdom when i 

as published last year. And have you as yet read Gon 
Vis The Wind, by Margaret Mitchell; or A Furthep 
Range, by Robert Frost; or Days. of, Wrath, by Andn 
Malraux or The, Last Puritan, by George Santayana, 0 
Life W ith Father, by Clarence Day—to mention: only a a 


' few’ other outstanding books which were distributed § 


widely by the Book-of-the-Monthi Club in the past year 


- Over. the past few years there havé ‘undoubtedly been 


dozens of new books which you were very anxious to 
read at the time; but which you. premie confess sll 
you ‘simply ,never “got around to.’ a 


‘This would never happen if you hiline to the Book- of, 4 
the-Month Club. Without a cent. of expense, you would | 
be kept advised every month, through the. most carefull 
book-reporting service that ‘has ever been organized, 7 

about all the important new books. published, and the’ | 


* Club's unique system effectually *insaressyou against % 


missing the particular ones you wish to Tread: 


One Book Free for Evety Two Bought — 


In addition, there are ‘very: marked ‘material advan- >” 
tages in belonging to the Club. Records over the past 
few years show that for’ evety two books its members 
purchased, on the. average they received one book free. 
Book-dividends alone (which tépresent:a form of profit 
sharing) .amounted* to more than $1,250,000 worth 
last year, 

Here is a remarkable fact; of the tens of thousands of 
families which use this sé€tvice,.mot a single one was 

induted to join by a salesmale 
Every one of them joined upon 
their own) initiative, upon the rec- 
ommendation of friends who were 
already members,. or. after simply 
reading—as we ask you to do—the 
: » bare. facts about the many ways 
‘+. (too many to outline fully in this 
‘>> spate) ‘by which members!\'p in 
; » the Club. benefits. you as « ook- 
«reader and book-buyer. 
If you are interested, «imply 
mail the postcard (no stan.) 9¢ces- 
. Sary), and a free copy of t EN 
PILLARS OF WISDOM wi! re- 
served in your name, pendin. yout 
teading of the booklet we shall 
send . you, 
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"Of course... 


. 
; 


I should have known’, 


\_/fcourse I should have known that the Territory of Hawaii is an integral -_ of the United States .. 
but like lots of people I have only thought of the Territory of Hawaii as a lovely place to spend a vacation.” 


So—since many people conceive of these American islands 
as just a pleasant play-land, here are some facts about the 
Territory of Hawaii which everyone should know, because 
they pretty much affect everyone in the United States: 


« The Territory of Hawaii’s principal industryis 
cane sugar. Annual production, two billion pounds. 

¢ This American industry supplies the sugar 
needs of 20,000,000 Americans. Our country never grows 
enough sugar to meet its requirements. 

. « Provides its employees with year-round jobs 
without seasonal layoffs, a record unequalled in the pro- 
duction of any other agricultural crop in America. 

« Pays them the highest farm wages in the 
American sugar industry—creating a buying power totaling 
millions of dollars annually—dollars spent for the products 
of other branches of American industries. 

e Enables the Territory of Hawaii to pay more 


taxes to the Federal treasury than many states—an un- 
paralleled Territorial record. 


Thus the Territory of Hawaii, an integral part of the United 
States, is also an integral part of American industry and 
one of the vital forces that create jobs and buying-power 
for the people of America. 


These are not dull facts. They are bright with a luster for 
everyone to see. They give vivid proof of the inter-depen- 
dence... between all America’s people, industries and 
all parts of the nation... from the “Down East” states of 
New England to the Far West Territory of Hawaii, U.S.A. 


* * * 


DO YOU KNOW— 

The cane sugar industry in the Territory of Hawaii is re- 
sponsible for the creation of many mechanical inventions 
noted throughout the world of sugar. It has been a pioneer 
in increasing and conserving soil fertility, developed new, 
hardier and more productive varieties of sugar cane and 
notably advanced the science of pest control. Accomplish- 
ments that have proved invaluable to the strength and pro- 
gress of American agriculture. 


HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HONOLULU, TERRITORY OF HAWAII, U.S. A. 


A voluntary association of plantations, providing year-round employment for 50,000 people in 
the production of cane sugar, paying the highest farm wages in the American sugar industry. ° 
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yourself and your kin. 






















rom the most authentic sources. Bound as 
















an illustrated booklet of special value 
n this fascinating subject. 
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The following is our latest revised list. 
62.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript by 
eturn mail. Satisfaction is assured by our- unconditional 
oney-back guaranty. Any two manuscripts may be had for 
b3.75; any. three for $5.00. Send for yours today. MEDIA 
RESEARCH BuREAU, Dept. 783, 1110 F St., Washington, D.C. 


over, the manuscript may be filed among your family records 
br other important documents. It should serve as background 
aterial for your immediate family history and as a basis for 
he genealogy of future generations. Free, with each order, 
ill also be sent a copy of “The Romance of Coats of Arms” 
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s Your Name Here? 


ELOW isa list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff, over a period of yg 
has completed preparation of manuscripts dealing with the history of each of these families. If your name is listed 
should have:a copy of your manuscript. You will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfactiog 


YOUR FAMILY HISTORY «~ $2.00 


Each manuscript isa GENEALOGICAL 
and HISTORICAL sketch of the family 
from earliest times, showing its origin and 
growth, its place among the gentry in Great 
Britain or on the Continent, its part in the 
founding and development of America, and 
its achievements in this country. The deri- 
ation of the name itself is traced ; family traits and character- 
stics are brought out; and genealogical data are set forth. Each 
istory is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled 
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h McKink Patrick Tufts 
—— Freltedrick Heage(s) —--Krowies, © MeKinney Baul pase Seuiress) = Burmbotl Wi 
ee Dunlop —— Helm Knowlton McKenney Paxton — Stafford Turner Witter 
aan te) French Henderson Knox McLain Payne R ate * Standish Turney Wolcott 
Durfee Fritz—Fritts Henkel—Henkle Kaba (s) prclane, peabody Robin (s) Stanford ustie—Tothil weatta 
¢. uy * 
ee Ol Herbert Kyle McMaster ( s) Peak(e)—Peek | era ney, Tyrrell — 
— Fulton Herman Ladd McNamara —Pearce Rockwood Staples fdas Weekes 
ve Herrick Lacy—Lacey McNeil (I Pearson ~ : hill Woodruf 
Dyer Her (r)in Lak MeN. Pease Rodman Stapleton Under! ; 
E Gage Herrington Lamb Mead (e) Peck Ro(d) gers Star i e)k Deter wood Wootwd 
Eastman Galbraith Her(r)on Lambert Mellen Peckham Roll Star ig Upton ‘Woodwera 
Eaton Galbreath = Hersey Lamont Mellon Peebles Rollins (e) Stauff Uch Wool (!)¢7 
Eddy Gale Hess (e) Lamson Mellin Peel—Peal — ke—Rook (e) oan ati ) “Zi ‘Woolsey 
Edgerton Galloway Hewitt—Hewett Lancaster Melvin Penn _— ‘Stebbins Vail Worden 
Edmonds Gallup—Gallop Hibbard Landis—Landes Mercer Pennington es Steel s Van Buren Worthing? 

Edmunds Gamble Hibbert Landon Mercier Percival Rosser ‘eel (e) VanDeventer ae 
Edmon(d)son Gard(i)ner Hickman Langdon Meredith Perkins Rossiter Steen Van D(e)usen Wren(n) 
Edwards Garfield Hicks Lane Merriam Perrin (e) Round (s) menes Van Dyke Wright 
Eldridge Garland Higgins Langford Merrill Perry ae coenten Van Dyck — Wratt 

Eldred; Garner Hill Latham Merriman Peters we Stevens Van Horn(e) wylie 
Elliot (t) Garrett Hilton Lathrop Merritt Peterson Rowell Stephens Van Meter Ll 
Ellis Garth Hin (c) kley Lothrop Messinger Petersen Rowland Stevenson Van Ness Wynne) 
Ellsworth Gary Hind (s) Latimer Messenger Pet (t) it Rowley Stephenson Varney Yale 
Elmer Gates Hine(s) Law Metcalf (e) Petty Ruggles pores Vaugh (a)n Yates 
Elmore Ga(u) It Hinkle Lawrence Meyer (s) Phelps Rush Stickney Vernon Yeoman (1 
El ay Hinman Lawson Michel (1) Phillips Russel (1) Stiles Vinton York 
Em George Hitchcock Lawton Middleton Phinney Rust Stillman Xe 
——— Gerard—Garard Hite Hight  ‘Leach—Leech Miles—Myles Pickens Rutherford Stil (1) well Waddell es 
i A Gerhard (t) Hoag—Hoge Le (a) vitt Millard Pickering Rutter Stim (p) son ‘Wade os Zou 
Endicott Gerhart Hoagland Lee Miller Pierce Ryan Stinson Wadswer' 

Ensie_ Base Sfean (=) zecer(e) zafelh) ere Poe eee see eee eee 
Ensign Gibbs Hobson Len(n)ox b 

Erskine Gibson Hodge (s) Leonard * MEDIA RESEARCH BUREAU, Dept. 783 
Batabrook(s)  Githert Hoffman meee : 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 

u Gilchrist H Lightfoot . * ; in- 
fo. Giles Holbrook Lill(e)y—Lillie _ Please send me postpaid the manuscript (or manuscript) od 
Everett—Everitt Cit capte sasema(e) Pages H dicated below. I enclose $2.00 (or $3.75 for any two, $5. i 
Ewing Gillette 4, Holand ugnaied g__ three) as payment in full. It is understood that if I am not fully 

itle’ . . * . . 
Fairchild Gill) am Holloway rLindiey 5 satisfied I will receive an immediate refund of their oo 

‘airley > e)s olmes ne-—Lyne 
Fancher Gil(])man Holt Linn 8 Yi ame... 

Farley Gilmore Hooker Linton : our ni — 
Farn (h) am Gilmour Hooper Lippincott 
Farnsworth Gilmer Hopkins Littell Se INI a a ee 
Farnum Glasgow Hopper Little + - 
Farrell Glass Hopson Livingston t 
Faulkner Gleason-Gleeson Horn (e) Llewellyn a Ca acrcnnsisnsersencnniannccninenn ne 
Faweett Glen(n) Horton Lloyd . 
: s i MUSCrIpts Mesired....-.nacecceee-soveeeeneeeeennnnens—ee 

A Coat of Arms for any family listed here Denaily semen of seemuseriges desived. 

a 
can be accurately hand-painted in vivid 1& 
colors by our heraldic experts for only $9.50. ; 
The size is 11x14 inches,and sixdays should 4 


be allowed for completion. 





